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\ ZWEI PRONOMINALE ELEMENTE. 

VON J. Babth, Ph.D., 

Profeesor der Semitischen Sprachen an der Universitat Berlin. 



I. 

DAS 8YBISCHE IMPEBFECT-PBIFIX n. 

Gegenftber dem gemeinsemitischen Prftfix der dritten Person 
masc. des Imperfects bietet bekanntlich das Syrische ein n. Das- 
selbe ist im Mandaeischen und im bab. Tahnud im Gebrauch; nur 
geht in diesen beiden letzteren Dialekten auch ein Prftfix b dane- 
ben her. Bei einem vereinzelten Verb, K^lSl , hat auch das west- 
aramaeische Idiom des bibl. Aramaeisch, das kein n-Prftfix kennt 
mid im ftbrigen der 3. Person stets ein j vorsetzt, zahlreiche 
Pormen KlSlb , l')?lb , \^X^, » mOgen sie indicativischen oder jus- 
sivischen Sinn haben. 

Es scheint zweckmflssig, vor der Prtlfung der Prage nach dem 
Ursprung jenes 3 noch den Umfang des Vorkommens des paral- 
lelen b einen Augenblick zu betrachten. Im Hand., wo 3 das 
regelmftssige Prftfix ist, ist nach Noldeke's^ Feststellung das b 

1 Mand, Qramm., S. 216. 
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2 Hebbaica 

auf yerh&ltnismfissig wenige Fftlle beschrAnkt; einen Unterschied 
im Gebrauch (derart, dass etwa b bei jussivischem Imperfect 
sttlnde, 3 bei indicativischem) hat Noldeke nicht gefunden. Weni- 
ger klar liegt es in der Sprache des bab. Talmud. Bei unbefang- 
enem Lesen habe ich stets den Eindruck gehabt, dass das b hier 
in juBsivischer Functioij stehe, und dass es in der Uherwdltigen- 
den Mehrzahl der Fftlle wirklich hier so gebraucht wird, ist mir 
auch nicht zweifelhaft.* Auch Luzzato' hat in den b-Formen 
diese Bedeutung gefunden, und Specialisten die ich noch weiter 
dartlber befragt, gaben dasselbe Urtheil ab. Noldeke* will dage- 
gen auch hier diesen Untershied der Functionen zwischen 3 und b 
nicht gelten lassen; ein Sprtichwort, das er citirt,* zeigt thatsftch- 
lich das b in indicativischem Zusammenhang ; doch gehOrt dieses 
Sprtichwort kaum zu dem engeren Dialekt, in dem die Discussio- 
nen des Talmud verfasst sind. Dass zuweilen das 3 ebenfalls bei 
jussivischen Imperfecten auftritt, wie in den von Noldeke ange- 
zogenen Stellen, Oittin 69 a und h ist auch nicht entscheidend, da 
ja der Indicativ fttr alle Modi stehen kann; leider ist die Text- 
ftberlieferung nicht sicher genug, um auf die verhftltnismftssig 
wenigen Stellen ein ganz sicheres Urtheil zu bauen. Thatsache 
ist, dass in der ftberwftltigenden Mehrheit der Fftlle b hier eine 
jussivische Impf.-Form einffthrt; in weit selteneren Fallen tritt es 
beim Indicativ ein, wo sonst das 3 Kegel ist/ Da indessen im 
Hand, und in den angeftthrten Formen des Bibl.-Aram. das b 
unterschiedslos neben 3 hergeht, so dftrfte ein Impf.-Prftfix der 
3. Pers. sg. Impf . b neben 3 ebenfalls gesichert sein. Wie haben 
wir uns jenes 3 und dieses b zu erklftren ? 

Von den bisherigen Erklftrungsversuchen hat noch keiner 
durchzudringen vermocht. Die einst von Ewald' aufgestellte 
These, b und 3 seien ftlr das Gesammtsemitische als das ursprtlng- 
liche Prftfix anzusehen, aus dem erst j sich lautlich entwickelt 
habe, findet heute wohl keinen Vertreter mehr. Merx* gieng von 

3 Typiflch Bind i. B. die yielen Fftlle yon Verordnongen mit b Oittin, 876 Mitte. 

s Idiom deM Talm. Babli, § 72. 

* Mand, Oramm., S. 217, Anm. 1. 

*n'>nD «b n"^nMra Sblp'n "nnb ^Db-O nXbpn ■>« "wenn der Bauer KOnig 
wird, kommt doch der Fruchtkorb nicht von seinem Nacken hemnter/* 

« Rosenberg, Dom aram, Verbum im 6a6. Talmud, S. 15 nnd Vorrede hat den Thatbe- 
stand onrichtig bestimmt. 

^ Lehrbuch d, hebr, Sprache, S. 304, Anm. 4. 

s Qramm, «yr., pp. 200-1. 
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ZwEi Pbonominale Elements 3 

der lange Zeit herrschenden Theorie aus, dass das Impf . bb|y'] 
die ihm ein solches zu enthalten schienen ; leider waren dies der 
ursprtlnglich sowohl Nomen wie Verbum gewesen sei und zog 
daher ftlr die Erklftrung des 3 - Imperf ect-Prftfixes Nomina heran, 
Hauptsache nach Eigennamen fremden Ursprungs und solche 
aus der Niphal-Conjugation, wie bji*^3 T*^a3, ''^FlSS , HinS3 , oder 
solche wie syr. \£ih^ , u. dgl. m., von denen wir jetzt wissen, dass 
ihr n-Prftfix nach assyrischer Art wegen des nachfolgenden 
Labials aus m dissimilirt ist. Ein ursprilngliches n-Prftfix beim 
Nomen hat das Semitische nicht besessen; ohnehin ist auch die 
Hypothese von der Einheit des Impf/s bbp"] mit j — Substantiven 
in sich haltlos.' Duval {Oramm. Syr., p. 172) hat eine positive 
Erklftrung ebenso wenig gegeben, wie Noldeke in seiner Mandae- 
ischen und Syrischen Grammatik, der nur hinsichtlich des Ver- 
hftltnisses von 3 und b sich dahin aussert, sie seien allem Anschein 
nach nur lautliche Spielformen.*** Wright" scheint (im Anschluss 
an Lowe) der Ansicht zuzuneigen, dass das 3 sich erst aus dem 
ursprHnglicheren b entwickelt habe; betreflfs dieses b weist er 

auf das demonstrative Element "in dem Artikel Jl, bjl," in 
f^iXi\ , ntbil , ^3 , nbyt u. s. w. hln und ftlgt hypothetisch dem 
hinzu: falls das n irgend etwas mehr als eine blose Variation des 
I sei, mtlsse es aus der pronominalen Basis n in "pi , Tf'J'F , •ijl , 

»T3»7 ' ^jt ' ^jt erklftrt werden. 

Diese von Wright und Andem vermuthungsweise geftusserte 
Ansicht, dass das 3 vielleicht erst aus dem b sich herausgebildet 
habe, hat wenig Wahrscheinlichkeit ftlr sich. Denn das 3 is als 
Prftfix im Syrischen allein herrschend, im Mand. das weitaus 
gewOhnlichste, ebenso im Talm. in assertorischen Sfttzen die 
Eegel; da ist nicht anzunehmen, dass es aus einer Form die im 
Syrischen gar nicht, im Mand. nur verschwindend schwach ver- 
treten ist, seinen Ursprung herleite. Wir werden vielmehr mit 
Noldeke beiden Partikeln ihre selbstftndige Existenz zuweisen 
und weiterhin ihrer identischen Function entsprechend eine 
identische Bedeutung in ihnen suchen mtlssen. Was diesen 

> Den nAheren Naehweis vgl. in meiner Nominalbildungt S. 227-S. 

^^Mand. Chramm.j S. 217. 

» Lectures on Comparative Orammar, p. 183 sq. 
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Punkt betrift, scheint mir Wright am ehesten auf der richtigen 
Spur gewesen zu sein. 

Diese Spur wird durch das Wesen des gemeinsemitischen j 
gewiesen, an dessen Stelle doch unsere beiden Pr&fixe einge- 
treten sind. Dessen Bedeutung und sonstige Functionen mfts- 
sen derartige sein, dass sie auch von 3 und b vertreten werden 
konnten. Und dies ist thatsftchlich der Fall. Das j ist, wie ich 
an anderer Stelle " nachzuweisen versucht habe, ein altes demon- 
stratives Element mit bald Ortlicher," bald zeitlicher," bald persOn- 
licher" Verwendung. Dass das 3, um dieses Prftfix vorauszu- 
nehmen, geeignet war, stellvertretend ftlr ein solches Demonstrativ 
einzutreten, erhellt schon von vomherein daraus, dass es im Sabae- 
ischen geradezu der regelmflssige Artikel geworden ist. Es ist 
weiterhin daran deutlich, dass dieses 3 bei Ortlichen und zeit- 
lichen Partikeln fOrmlich parallel mit jenem j aufritt. Wo das 
Hebr. ftlr die Frage "wo" aj-je hat, bietet das Arab, aj-na^ das 
Hebr., parallel mit jenem, '|']K. Ftlr den BegriflP "jetzt" wird 
mehrfach der Vertreter von l«3f mit einem Demonstrativ ver- 
bunden ; im Aeth . lautet diese Composition j e + ' e z 6 = j&XH> ," im 
Aram, tritt statt des prafigirten je ein suflSgertes n ein und wir 
erhalten so 'j^'^S , zu welchem man auch das lautlich und begriflp- 

lich genan entsprechende arab. fif ^3f "dann" stellen muss." 

Man sieht, dass je und na gleichbedeutende Demonstrative sind. 
Es Iflsst sich aber weiterhin sogar noch erkennen, wieso dieses 

demonstrative 3 gerade als mdnnliches Prftfix der 3. Person die- 
ts EtymologUche Studien, S. 59-^. 
i» VgLdas 2. Element in aeth. tt?=Ml8clin. in "da," in IK, hebr. n'^"l» "wo 

da7" = n?». 

uin ^XH> "jet«t," Pi = 'dd+i« "noch" ei«tl. "bUjetat." 
i&Zweites Element in arab. ^aj-jw, bjt. 4u-i<l, womaoh auch aeth. hjt = talm. ^ 
*'welcher" su erklAren; hinter dem fragenden aj muss ein Demonstrativ "der, dieser'* 

folgen, wie im hebr. HJ ''S i syr. PU| . 

16 Es ist nicht sieher auszumachen, ob nicht in dem hebr. *1TK dieses demonstrative Je 
hinten an^efOgt ist ; wir warden, wenn das J sur Partikel selbst gehOrt, anf Grand von TK 
eher 'ITX erwarten. 

17 Man nimmt gewOhnlieh an, das dentende n des Aeth. und Aram. (s. weiterhin), fehle 
dem Arabischen. Indessen in der obigen Partikel wenigstens liegi es auoh hier klar yor: 

wfthrend t3t indeterminirt "wann^* ist, bedeutet fot \*\S\ dann, in die&tr Zeit, to 
cUeMm Falle." 
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ZwEi Pbonominale Elements 6 

nen konnte." Bekanntlich wird im Aethiopischen (Sabaeischen) 
und AramaeiBchen das n zur Erweiterung des demonstrativen HT 
verwandt ; nur vereinzelt im Phoenicischen in der Gebftl-Inschrift. 
Eb Bcheint aber die Thatsache noch nicht gewttrdigt zu sein, dass 
tlbereinstimmend in alien Idiomen und Dialekten das n der sin- 
gnlarischen Demonstrative nur bei den Masculinen erscheint, bei 
den Femininen aber stets fehlt. In den aramaeischen Dialekten 
haben wir so bei den Masculinen : "jT in der Hadad-Stele, 1 : 14, 
und in der Panamtl-Inschrift 1*', SlST in der altaram. Inschrift von 
Lycien (Limyra)"" und in der von Taimft {CJS. 11/ 115, Z. 22, 
wohl auch Z, 23), tlTl im bibl. Aramaeisch und stAndig in den 
nabataeischen Inschriften, 'pi und "pTJl in den Targumim," 
jerus. Talmud,*** •j'H auch in alten religiOsen Urkunden, die den 
palfistinischen Dialekt wiederzugeben pflegen" neben 'pT mit 
verdoppeltem 3 ,^ das auch in den verschiedensten Targumim 
erscheint, "jT und "pn im Samaritanischen, %^ und P^i (aus hd+ 
den[a]) imSyrischen, ^TSn, seltener -fHSn und irSH" im Mand. 
u. s. w. — Daneben wird nun das Feminin durchweg ohne ein 3 
gebildet. Vgl. ST in der Inschr. von Taima {Z. 13, 15), ST im 
bibl. Aram, und auf den nabat. Inschriften, ST und STSl in den 
Targumim und im pal&st. Talmud (wo deneben auch STS, Dal- 
man, a. a. 0.) STSH im Mand., SH (aus STTI verkHrzt, das im 
Tract. Nedarim noch vorkommt) im bab. Talmud, vereinzelt ST 
(in einer pumbedlthanischen S telle***). 

Mit diesem Gegensatz beider Geschlechter stimmt nun sowohl 
das Phoenicische in der Inschrift von Gebftl ttberein, wo das 
Masc. "T {CIS. I. 1, Z, 4, 5, 12) mit, das Feminin ST ohne n hat 
(Z. 6, 12), als das Aethiop. mit seinem Masc. Tf'J'F, aber Feminin 

i^Wie dies auch far J aus dem einen Fall seiner persOnlichen Gtobranohs in dem 
masc. OaOOI (ygl. die Verbindung mit hH) noch zu entnehmen ist. 

19 Neben den einfachen Formen in HSl , TO'D Had. 3, 4. Auf dieae unvermehrten For- 
men kommt es im Folgenden nicht an. 

soSachau in SitzunoMber, d. Wiener Akademie d. Wi9Ben»ch., 1887, S. laqq. 

2» Onqelofl pflegt hebr. HT mit "J*^*! , rVTH niit "pTH «« tlbersetzen. 

2U Dalman, Oramm. d. JUd.-pal/Ut, Aramdi9ch, § 17. 

23 Z. B. in dem officiellen Text des Scheidebriefs, Mischna Oittin^ 0, 3. 

33 Z. das Oftere l^*! ICin " dieser Brftutigam '' in der ofi^ieUen Brautrerschreibong 
(rQ*in3 ). Auch im Midr. Rabba, siehe Dalman, a. a. O. 

M Aus in "P^KH. NOldeke, Mand. Oramm., S. dO. 

M« NOldeke, Mand. Gramm., S. 89. 
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Ht , als endlich die sabaeischen Inschriften mit dem Masc. Tt , 
aber Fern. tH ;^ tlber all ist das n an das Masculin gebunden, 
fehlt aber im Feminin. 

Diese durchgehende Uebereinstimmung beweist, dass das 
demonstrative n bei seinem perstolichen Gebrauch schon in urse- 
mitischer Zeit einen ausgesprochen mannlichen Charakter ange- 
nommen und dauernd bewahrt hat. Es war daher sehr geeignet 
daftlr, als das Ostaramftisclie das j als mannliches Impf.-Prftfix 
aus irgend welchen Ursachen abstiess,* dasselbe in seiner Func- 
tion zu ersetzen. 

Noch eine weitere Congruenz zwischen dem Grebraueh beim 
demonstrativen Pronomen und als Prftfix ist zu beobachten. 
Beim Plural des Pron. demonstr. bietet bekanntlich das Aethiop. 
allein zweierlei Greschlechter und hier hat es das im Singular nur 
masculine n vom Masc. aus auch auf das Feminin tlbertragen, von 
XA»1*F aus auf XII^F . Wie hier der Plural weniger empfindlich 
ftlr diese Art der Geschlechtsscheidung ist, als der Sing., so 
zeigt sich auch beim Plural des Prftfixes in ^oL^lqJ und ^^^^ 
dieselbe Abgestumpftheit ftlr sie; bekanntlich ist beim j- Prftfix 
im Arab, und Aethiop. dasselbe im Plural der Fall; es ist nicht 
ausgeschlossen, dass ein solcher ehemaliger Gebrauch des j im 
Aram, auf den des n eingewirkt hat. 

Es liegt kein Grund vor, dem im Ganzen weniger hftufigen 
b - Prftfix eine andere Art der Entstehung als dem 3 zu vindiciren 
oder eins aus dem anderen abzuleiten. Schon Wright hat mit 
Recht auf das I des arab. Artikels J| , in (^Jj j und ^d^\ , auch in 
nrbn hingewlesen. Eine specielle geschlechtliche Diflferenzirung 
liegt beim 5 in diesen Verwendungen nicht vor. Da es im vor- 
liegenden Fall um einen neuen Gebrauch dieses Demonstrativele- 
ments im Aram, sich handelt, mOchte ich noch darauf hinweisen, 
dass in der Misna-Sprache, die ein dem Aram, nahestehendes 
Hebraeisch bietet, dieses b mit vorgesetztem Artikel als nbH ein 
sehr gebrftuchliches Wort ftlr "jener" (als Gegensatz zu HT oder 
zu fc<in "dieser") geworden ist, z. B., Mis. Scheb. 6, 7, . . . . fTT 

n)ni; 7, 1: nbni wn und so hftufig. 

25 Hal6yy, £tudes 8ab4enneB, p. 74. 

M Duval, p. 172, vermuthet, we^ren der Schwiorigkoit das j mit folgendem ^- Vocal so 
verbinden. 
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II. 

DEB HEBBAEISOHE UND DEB ABAMAEISCHE ABTIKEL. 

Zu der Prage, welches die ursprtlngliche Form des liebrae- 
ischen, moabitischen und phoenicischen Artikels Jl gewesen sei, 
ob er hal oder ha gelautet habe, von Neuem das Wort za nehmen, 
ist keine dankbare Aufgabe. Seitdem es wissenschaftliche liebrae- 
ische Grammatiken gibt, werden beide Annahmen vertreten, und 
gleichwohl hat bis heute keine von beiden Gemeingiltigkeit erlangt. 
Das Problem ward eine Zeit lang diirch das Heranziehen des bei 
einem Theil der Beduinen gebrftuchlichen Artikels haV verwirrt, 
der aber, wie Noldeke* hervorgehoben hat, in Wirklichkeit eine 
Contraction aus J| | JjD ist, wie elll = ^jJ\ . Trotzdem dieses 
Moment ausscheidet und auch rein lautlich die Gleichstellung des 
arab. Jl mit einen vorausgesetzten hebr. bfl schwere Bedenken 
gegen sich hat,'' ist doch unter den neueren Forschern, die sich 
zur Frage geftussert haben, soweit ich sehe, die Gleichsetzung 
des hebr. H mit arab. al die weitaus bevorzugte wenn auch hAufig 
mit einiger Reserve geftusserte Auffassung. Nachdem frtlher 
namentlich Hupfeld* die IdentitAt des hebr. Artikels mit dem 
" Urdemonstrativ " SH energisch vertreten hatte, trat Ewald* 
gegen diese " mittelalterliche Meinung" lebhaft in die Schranken, 
weil der Artikel sonst tlberall aus einem voUen Demonstrativ sich 
entwickelt habe.* Er nahm ein hal als Grundform des hebr. 

1 Wallin, ZDMO. VI. 195, 217. Vgl. dieaen Artikel z. B. auch bei Landberg in einer 
EraAhlnng aas Kerak. Proverbes et dictions, 244 oben. 

2 Mand. Oramm., S. 90, Anm. 2, ebenso in Anm. zu Wright, Lectures on Comparative 
Grammar, p. 115. 

3 Nach der Analogie der mit Jl^*Jf \,^Ju\ versehenen Nomina im Arabiachen iat za 

erwarten, daas arabischem J! ein hebr. b t nicht bn entsprechen wftrde. Nur bei dem aus 
dem Imperfect zurtkckgebildeten Imperatiy and Infinitiy Niphal hat das Hebr. ein n in 
Aosserlicher Naohbildung nach dem Imperfect angenommen; fiberaU sonst entsprechen 

Formen ohne HanclJaut ; vgl. ZDAfG., 48, Isqq. Wenn dem ^^1 ein bin, dem ^^mA ein 

Hm a. 8. w. im Hebr., gegenftbersteht, so ist fdr Jl ein li za erwarten, das ja in ^iV J and 
in hebr. ^Tbn als mittleres Element erscheint, und dem weiter das la yon HTbil • mischn. 
nbn "Jener ** sehr nahe steht. Das scheint mir die Grundform des arab. Artikels zu sein, 
wie auch schon Stade, Hebr, Oramm., §172a angenommen hat. 

*Zeitschr. /. d. Kunde d, Morgenl,, II., 449. So frtiher auch BOttcher, sowie Hupfeld; 
vgl. KOnig, Lehrgebdnde, I., S. 132. 

5 Aus/. Lehrb. d, hebr, Spr., S. 282, Anm. 1. 

4 Indessen ist der sabaeische Artikel n keinesf alls ein yoUeres Demonstrativ als hd. 
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Artikels an, ebenso Olshausen (§ 100), Ncldeke,' Bickell, Land,* 
Bottcher (I., S. 400), KOnig (Lehrgeb. I., S. 133 Mitte), Wright,' 
wahrendGes.-Kautzsch, 26*® Aufl., §35Z, ein eigenes Urtheil nicht 
gibt, vielmehr beide Ansichten ohne Entscheidung neben ein- 
ander stellt (§ 35, 2 Anm. 1). Von den neueren Grammatikem 
hat meines Wissens nur Stade*® ha als Grrundform des hebr. 
Artikels angesetzt. 

Als wichtigstes Motiv ftlr die Gleichsetzung mit dem arab. 
Jl , die ftlr ihn ausschlaggebend sei, citirt Ktoig die von Bottcher 
ausgesprochene Erwagung, dass sonst das Hebr. dem Arabischen 
in dieser Bildung stark entrflekt wtlrde, "dem es doch in Wortbil- 
dung und -beugung nfther als dem Aramaeischen stehe." Dieses 
letztere Urtheil, schon an sich in seiner Allgemeinheit hinkend und 
sehr fragwtlrdig, kann am wenigsten eine derartige Einzelfrage 
entscheiden helfen. Hat doch selbst das Sabaeische einen andem 
Artikel als das Nordarabische, und stimmen doch sonst keine 
zwei semitische Hauptsprachen in der Artikelbildung tlberein; 
welche Berechtigung Iftge da vor, von vornherein ein Zusammen- 
gehen des Arab, und Hebr. in diesem Punkte zu praejudiciren ? 

Ich halte hd ftlr die ursprtlngliche Artikelform des Hebrae- 
ischen. 

Ein wichtiges Zeugniss hierftlr liegt in der ursemitischen 
Verbindung der Pronomina fTT (und seines Feminins), SW> fc^Tl 
mit dem vorgesetzten demonstrativen hd vor, worin das Arabische 
(das Schriftarab., wie mehrere modeme Dialekte), das Aram, und 
das Hebr. tlbereinstimmen. Es entsprechen einander: 

Arab. IjjD (Vulg.-syr. hdddy haidd, Omani hdde, auch 
dahd), aram." "pin (mand. 6fter 'I'^fc^n, syr. ]^n aus hd- 
dend), hebr. Wn ; 

Arab. »^y&, aram. ^>V^ {= hd-illen, mand. 'fbfcKl) 
= phoen.*' b«n , hebr. nbHIl ; 

f Mand. Oram.j S. 89, Anm. 1 ; weni^r entschieden spAter in Die §emit. SprcLchen^ S. 
18, wo ihm dio Gleichheit des hebr. and arab. Artikels '* nicht gans fast steht.** 
«Vgl. KOnig, a. a. O. 

9 Lectures on Comparative Grammar ^ p. 114. Arab. Oramm., § 345, rem. c. 

10 In Morgenl. ForBchungen^ 193, noch skeptisch, in Hebr, Gramm., g 172 a entschieden. 
n Das dem Aram, (nnd dem Aethiop.) eigene demonstrative n mass natllrlich aasser 

Betracht bleiben. 

12 Nur CJ8., I., 93, 12. 
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Arab. IjyftUft*** (Omani hd-uw6^*), syr. on (Targ. fc^lfin ; 
mand. ISlfc^n), hebr. ^Xt} ; 

Arab, hd-ije (Omani), syr. sJn, Targ. fc^Tin u. s. w., 
hebr. »^nn ." 

Es ist klar, dass diese Verbindungen ursemitisch sind. Da 
im Arab, und Aram. \jb kein Artikel ist, sondem deutendes 
Ftlrwort, bo ist demnach das Demonstrativ ze, zd, Hlle{n) ('wto'), 
ebenso das pers. Pronomen huwa, hija und sein Plural mit dem 
vorgesetzten DeutewOrtchen hd "da" verstftrkt worden. Wer 
nunmehr dem vorgesetzten Element H in dem hebr. TVlTl , t^MH , 
nbfitfl , IXT]T] , u. s. w. eine andere Deutung geben wollte, wie in 
jener arabischen und aramaisehen Verbindung, nftmlich in ihm 
ein hebr. hdl = arab. J| sehen wollte, der kAme formell und sach- 
lich in unentrinnbare Schwierigkeiten. Er wtlrde die hebrae- 
ischen Pormen dann aus dem Zusammenhang der mit ihnen 
gleichgebildeten arabischen losreissen, weil 51 mit nachfolgendem 
Dages ein hal repraesentiren solle. Allein von dem arab. I ist 
bekanntermassen im Hebr. keine Spur vorhanden, und dass das 
hebr. H in einer solchen Form einem JuoJI uaJI entsprechen 
ktonte, ist durch weiter keinen Fall belegbar (s. oben p. 7, No. II., 
Anm. 3). Und eine solche formal unwahrscheinliche Gleichstel- 
lung soUte ausreichen, die obigen hebraeischen Compositions- 
formen aus dem Zusammenhang mit der ursemitischen Beihe 
loBzureissen ? Sachlich wird diese Annahme widerlegt durch die 
Erwagung, dass wir nach ihr in tXVlXl , tX^Ttn u. s. w. eine Ver- 
bindung des Artikels {hal) mit dem perstolichen Pronomen haben 
warden. Eine solche Verbindung (die einem etwaigen arabischen 

^4^'' iS^^ entsprechen wtlrde) ist im Gebiet der gesammten 
semitischen Sprachen ohne jede Analogic und wflre ungeheuer- 

I2*lm Altarabischen Ijyftli "da ist er" Bochdri, V., 15, 5 v. u., VI., 142, 8 v. u.. 
TocaL Kair. Aosfirabe), KAmil, 574, 14. Im Altarab. wird \jt In dieser Weise auch anderen 
penOnlichen Prooomina vorgosetet, z. B. I^LjIU© "<** *>^ i^^^" Boch., VI., 185, 6, \jb 
^ y %X M'i |%Jl3| " Jhr da wisst ja,'* Kdmih 576, 12. 

IS Reinhardt, S. 31. 

1* Schon Hupfeld, a. a. O., hat anf vorstehende Entsprechunffen hingewieson ; aber da 
sich seine Bemorlrang imnittea xieler minderwerthigen Aafstellungen beflndet, hat sie wenig 
Beachtang gefimdea. Auch mir ist sie, wie ich bemerkon darf, erst jetzt bekannt geworden ; 
die obigen Correspondenzen waren fOr mich, ehe ich Yon seiner Abhandlong Notiz nahm, 
lAngst for die Bestimmnng des hebr. Artikels ausschlaggebend gewesen. 
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lich. Alles weist auf denselben Schluss hin, dass das erste 
Element ha im Hebraeischen dasselbe wie das fed in den tlbrigen 
obengenannten ursemitisclien Verbindungen ist. Die Schftrfung 
des Consonanten nach dem hebr. fed muss also, wie schon oft 
besprochen, aus dem engen Anschluss dieses DeutewOrtchens an 
das durch es bestimmte Nomen und Pronomen (fthnlich wie in 
W rro, dem Dagea nach 1 consecutivum) erklftrt werden; die 
Kttrzung des d in d ist die Folge oder Begleiterscheinung dieser 
Schftrfung. 

Eine wesentliche Sttltze hat diese Auflfassung des hebr. Arti- 
kels dadurch erhalten, dass in den lihjftnischen oder, wie man sie 
auch nennt, thamudenischen Inschriften " der Artikel gleichfalls H 
lautet, und es doch nicht zu glauben ist, dass auch diese Nordara- 
ber rn *^Sin oder JlT TdTi geschrieben und durchweg das b genau 
wie das Hebr. assimilirt hfltten, wenn dieser Artikel wirklich bn 
gelautet hfttte. Das Zusammentreffen in einer so schwer annehm- 
baren Assimilation mit der (angeblichen!) gleichen Erscheinung 
im Hebr. gegentlber dem Schriftarabischen, das in seinem Artikel 
in Fallen wie die obigen das b unverftndert erhftlt, wftre sehr 
wunderbar. Alles erklftrt sich aber einfach, wenn der Artikel im 
Hebr. wie im Lihjftnischen fed war. 

Mit dieser Annahme erklftrt sich endlich auch, wie ich denke, 
eine hebraeische Bildung, die eine befriedigende Deutung in 
den hebr. Qrammatiken nicht gefunden hat: das WOrtchen TITS 
"jetzf* mit stets betonter Endsilbe." Nach der allgemeinen 
Auflfassung soil dies eine Localisform von TO sein." Nun ist 
aber das in solchen Formen verwandte t\'T bekanntlich unbetont; 
die einzelnen Ausnahmen, die vorkommen," sind verschwindend 

16 Hal6Ty in Revue des itudea juives, 1884; D. H. MCdler, Epigr, Denkmdler atu Arabien, 
S. 13, u. 0. 

10 Nur ia Pausa HT^ • ^^s aber fOr die ursprHngliche Betonong der Conteztform eben* 
sowenig besagt, wie die Paasalformen nbtjp » ^5t3P . 'j^btDp'] u. A. 

17 Ewald, § 216 (" H" der Richtang") ; ebenso Olshausen, § 130c and 2226 (beidomale: 
wahrscheinlich ist auch nr\!? u^r &1a Localform zu betrachten ^*) ; Stade, § 3^ b und 9 367 
(der auf die Schwierigkeit der Betonung nicht einmal hinweist) ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 90fc. 
Philippi, Stat. Constructus^ p. 127, hat seinen Zweifel durch ein ** yielleicht *' angedentet. 
Rich tiger urtheilt, wie ich sehe, Bottcher, I., 401 Anm. 

18 Olshausen, § 130c. Sieht man von den FftUen von Eigennamen, wie nbimS » X^^StD STIJI? » 
■^Sn nnS »*>» so haben die Masoreten in tJTOl&n nrT'lTtt (damach auch Deut. 4 :41 betont) 
n'ltp"^^^ nbniWl das Ht betont, wenn es im Oegenton steht, wo also sonst ein Metheg 
erforderlich gewesen w&re; Pausalformen wie die zwei F&lle H^lXS oi^cl il3^1p folgen 
immer eigenen Regeln. 
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gering gegentlber der sonst durchgehenden Unbetontheit der 
Endung und erklftren sich z. Th. aus dem Zwang des Gegentons. 
Das Wort HR? wtlrde das einzige im ganzen Bereich des Hebrae- 
ischen sein, welches stdndig des H-r der Kichtung betonte. Was 
aber noch viel schwerer wiegt, ist der Umstand, dass tiP mit einer 
Endung, die die Kichtung angftbe, aber ohne den Artikel, niemals 
seine stftndige Bedeutung "jetzt" haben k6nnte, so wenig als 
etwa ein arab. Lil; oder LSLov . Um zu erkennen, wie unentbehr- 
lich der Artikel oder das Demonstrativ ftlr die Gewinnung des 
Begriflfs " jetzf ist, achte man auf die tlbereinstimmenden Palle 

von ^5r, ]lk, wi (=nyTO), j;^JUl = D^^^, taim. «3T»n 

entspr. einem syr.* )^^ )ai); ein indeterminirtes Nomen mit 
dieser Bedeutung wftre undenkbar. Es ist also hier dasselbe 
Element H an das Ende des Worts getreten, das in Wi = WrTp 
Ri. 13, 23 u. s. in der Function des Artikels vorgesetzt ist." 

Man hat sich fUr die Identitat von H und J| oft auf das 
hebr. nrbfl , das = j< jJI sein solle, berufen. Mit Unrecht. Ein- 
mal entspricht das letzte Element in beiden einander nicht. 
Sodann nicht die Bedeutung; das arab. Wort ist Relativum, das 
hebrAische Demonstrativum, wie die Verbindung nrbn TD^Sn 
^hil Gen. 24:65 klar erweist. Das hebr. Wort ist eine Erwei- 
terung des aus zwei demonstrativen Elementen zusammengesetz- 
ten nbn "jener*' (Mischna) durch hinzugefCLgtes tTT . Als sein 
Plural ist das mischn. ibSH "diese" (=*ibs + ilbn) anzusehen. 
Dieses ist eine Composition dreier Demonstrative, wie sie im 
Semitischen ganz gewOhnlich sind (vgl. arab. ^jjjj , \^\dj^ , 
aegypt. dikhdy oman, hdddk und ddkhd, wfthrend wir in dem letzten 
Element ^^ des Arab, den Vertreter des aram. Relativums ^T 
haben. Entspricht in den ttbrigen Fallen das hebr. H nicht dem 
arab. Artikel, so ist auch aus diesen verschiedenartig gebauten 
Compositionen des Hebr. und des Arab, deren Gleichheit nicht 
besser zu begrtlnden. 

Lost sich demnach der hebr. Artikel als ursprflngliches hd 
von dem arab. J| los, so gewinnt er daftlr die Verbindung mit 

19 Das yereinzelte postpositive Auftroten dieses Detenninativs hat in dem im Arabi- 
schen Kleichfalls isolirten nachsesetzten determirenden nyon |^( seine Analocrie, s. oben 
No. I. Anm., 17. ^ 
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dem aramaeischen Q, des Emphaticus. Nicht als ob man ohne 
Weiteres dieses Letztere als ein angehftngtes hd ansehen dtlrfte;*^ 
denn in diesem Fall mttsste jedes \a des Emphaticus sing. fern, ein 
hartes / haben, weil es aus t + hd contrahirt wftre und Endun- 
gen mit aspirirtem z wie in jL^L^ und alle gleiehgebildeten For- 
men, in den Nomina auf )zo , \ll u. s. w. wftren kaum erklftrlich. 
So viel zeigen wenigstens diese und die fthnlichen FftUe, dass das 
Aram, sich keiner Endung M, sondem nur eines ^< bewusst war. 
Nun haben wir ein solches als demonstratives Element, wenn auch 
wesentlich seltener als /t<J, thatsflchlich im Semitischen. Das 
phoen. Tfc<, welches auf den cyprischen Inschriften neben T 
erscheint {CJS. 44, 1; 57, 1; 88, 2; 89, 2; 90, 1; 91, 1), zeigt 
vor dem T ein Element, welches nach den zahlreichen Analogien, 
die wir aus dem Semitischen kennen, nur ein Demonstrativ sein 
kann; in der Bedeutung muss es mit dem h€L in IjjD , ,^4n , n?n 
gleich sein. Auf aramaeischem Boden liegt dies fc< wohl in der 
alten Inschrift des Bar-Rekhtlb vor, wo in der 2. Zeile HniTC "^O 
trOV^ ^"22 Wn nrfc^ zu lesen ist"). Es liegt hier zwar ein Bela- 
tivum vor, dessen zweites Element wegen dieser Bedeutung 
Schwierigkeit macht; aber das vorgesetzte Element ist gewiss 
dasselbe Demonstrativ*** wie in den obigen cyprischen Formen. 
Im Modern-Aegyptischen ist das demonstrativ hd noch erhalten." 
Daneben erscheint aber auch ein 'd in gleicher Function in d-dl 
"dieser da," d-hom "diese," d-feo = altarab. yftUft , <J-At = ^Ijd." 
Auch in den lihjftn. Inschriften will D. H. MtlUer neben dem 
gew6hnlichen Artikel H einen Artikel i^ namentlich aus dem 
parallelen nnB::H (67, 2) und nnsSH (58, 2) erschliessen und 
demnach auch das "fSV^ bfc<1 (21, 4) mit •jDyTl b»1 gleichstellen.^ 
Da es immerhin nur zwei FftUe wftren, so wtlrde darauf allein ein 
fester Schluss noch nicht gegrtlndet werden k6nnen; zusammen- 

20 So, wie es scheint, Hupfeld, a. a. O. S. 450. Nicht klar Stade, 8 172 a« Anm. 2: 
"Gloichen Urspnings mit dem hebr. Artikel ist die Endang dea aram. Stat. emph. d.** 
Wright, Comp. Oramm., p. 115 nimmt, " hd oder d,** Dayal, Oramm, 8yr., p. 249, hA an. 

31 Sachaa transscribirt nbi( * in dem er das b ausdrdcklich als nnsicher beseichnet. 
loh fand bei Besichtigung des Steins selbst KT2( und mein Kollege Erman, den ich der 
Controle halber das Wort en lesen ersnchte, las ebenf alls ^TK • Unabhftngig von mir hat 
anch H. Winckler, Altorient. Forach.^ I., 105, so gelesen. 

2i» Vgl. die demonstrativen Vorsfttze vor ^3 ^ dem arab. . ^Jwl . 

23 Iq dik-Kd *'Jonor,*' d%ik-hA "jene."' 
2> S. Spitta, S. 76. 

24 Epigraph, Dtnkm,^ a. a. O. 
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genommen mit allem Obigen gewinnt es an Bedeutung. Eiu 
solches *dj das mit hd parallel gieng, wftre demnach zum Ausdruck 
des Artikels im Syr. verwandt worden. 

Dass dieses das determinirende Element hinten ansetzte, theilt 
es bekanntlich mit dem Sabaeischen. Einen Fall dieser Art zeigte 
oben das hebr. tUPtf . Es muss dabei vor Augen gehalten werden, 
dass die Nachsetzung des Demonstrativs tlberhaupt Sache der 
einzelnen sprachlichen Ausbildung ist. So setzt das Phoe- 
nicische sein T, Tfc< und fT immer hinter das Substantiv; bei 
vielen Beduinen wird das Demonstrativ immer nachgestellt,* 
ebenso setzt das modem-aegypt. Arabisch das da, di immer nach, 
desgleichen hat das Neusyrische das Element ]<n , das doch schon 
im Ursemitischen vor hU, h% getreten und sich im Arab., Hebr. 
und im Aram, auch dort gehalten hat, stets hinter das Pronomen 
und die mit ihm zusammengesetzten Adverbien treten lassen 
(z. B. loooi , lowoi u. s. w.).** 

»ZDMG. VI.. 196, Anm. 2. 

9*VgL Noldeke, neu$yr, Oramm.t S. 76«9. 
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THE RELIGIOUS STANDPOINT OP THE CHRONICLER. 
By W. E. Barnes, B.D., 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, England. 



Since the time of de Wette it has been the custom of advanced 
critics of the Old Testament to treat Chronicles as a work beneath 
the notice of the historian. Thus Stade in his history of Israel 
gives "die Chronik keine Quelle" as the headline of the pages 
in which he treats of this book. Wellhausen, again, declares 
{Prolegomena, p. 231) that the existence of pre-exilic traditions 
in Chronicles is out of the question. Unsupported statements of 
the chronicler are put down as Tefidenz-&ctioiis by the modem 
advanced critic. It becomes all-important, therefore, to enquire 
into the nature and extent of this Tendenz, A statement of the 
facts will enable us to judge for ourselves whether it goes far 
enough to invalidate of itself the chronicler's testimony. 

1. In the first place we notice in the work of the chronicler 
a deepened awe (which some may regard, if they will, as supersti- 
tious) in speaking of God and of his working in the world. Such 
an awe may be observed in Samuel and Kings, but it deepens in 
the language of Chronicles. The chronicler is above all cvAa/Si;^. 

Thus we find in his book a more sparing use of the divine 
name. We read, for instance, "the ark of God" and "the house 
of God," where in the earlier histories we should find " the ark of 
the Lord" and "the house of the Lord." 

This tvXdfiaa of the chronicler may be also illustrated from 
the language which he uses or records of the temple. Many, 
no doubt, of the careful and guarded expressions applied in Chron- 
icles to the temple to describe it as the house of the Lord are 
found already in Kings, but the chronicler makes them his own 
and adds fresh ones to them. Thus we find the language of 1 
Kgs. 8:27 recorded again with one small emphasizing variation 
in 2 Chron. 6: 18, "But will God indeed dwell ( Chronicles," + with 
men") on the earth? Behold the heavens and the heaven of 

14 
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heavens contain thee not; how much less this house that I have 
builded?" On the other hand there is no parallel in Kings for 
the striking words of Solomon's letter to Huram (2 Chron. 2:6), 
" Who am I then, that I should build Him an house, save only to 
bum incense before Him?" 

Thus we see clearly expressed in Kings and emphasized in 
Chronicles the desire to ward oflf the notion that God dwells in 
temples made with hands. If it should appear later that the 
temple and the temple service are unduly prominent in the his- 
tory as the chronicler narrates it, let it be remembered that no 
one could recognize more plainly than he that the God who sanc- 
tified the temple is greater than the temple. 

Again, it is most probable that the cvXa^cta of the chronicler 
supplies the explanation of the difference between the two follow- 
ing passages: 



1 Chron. 21:1. 
"And Satan ("jtolD) 
stood (continued to stand) 
against Israel 
and he moved David 

to number Israel." 



2 Sam. 24:1. 
"And the anger of the Lord 
burnt again 
against Israel 
and he moved David 
against them, saying, 
Go, number Israel 
and Judah." 



2. In estimating the religious standpoint of the chronicler we 
must also notice the very great importance which attaches in his 
eyes to the temple and its furniture. These seem to be continu- 
ally in his thoughts. Thus in 2 Sam. 8:8 we are briefly told that 
David in his campaign against Hadad- (Hadar-) ezer took much 
** brass," and in vs. 10, 11 that he "dedicated to the Lord" cer- 
tain vessels of "brass," silver and gold. The chronicler is much 
more explicit. At the mention of this brass (1 Chron. 18:8) he 
adds, " wherewith Solomon made the brazen sea, and the pillars, 
and the vessels of brass." 

Again (1 Chron. 22:1) we are told that David at his sacrifice 
at Oman's threshing-floor chose the floor for the site of the temple. 
There is no similar statement in Samuel or Kings. 

But the most striking illustration of the chronicler's estima- 
tion of the temple is aflforded by the contents of the last few 
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chapters of 1 Chronicles. Here we are told that David gathered 
money, and building materials, and workmen; that he made 
arrangements for the necessary changes in the organization of 
the Levites when they should become attached to a building 
and separated from a moving tabernacle; that he assembled 
the whole people and invited gifts for the building; that finally 
he gave Solomon a plan of each part of the temple (1 Chron. 
28:11,12). 

Moreover, divine guidance is claimed in Chronicles for the 
temple plan with which David supplied Solomon. The simplest 
translation of 1 Chron. 28:12 (see, however, Bertheau) is, "And 
the pattern of all which by the Spirit was with him, even of the 
courts of the house, etc." There seems to be a slight contrast 
between the two words in M29 rn*i3 , and the phrase probably stands 
for I2nb Of rn"i2 . The pattern of the parts of the house was 
present with David's heart (i. e., his mind) by the help of the 
Spirit. 

It is again worthy of notice that the chronicler dwells upon 
the free-will oflferings made by the great men of Israel towards 
the building of the temple (1 Chron. 29). Of these offerings 
the writer in Kings says nothing. 

Again (2 Chron. 20:8, 9), we have allusions in Jehoshaphat's 
prayer against the confederates to the building of the temple and 
to Solomon's prayer at the dedication. 

Finally, two peculiarities of language are worthy of attention 
in this connexion: 

(a) The name of the shrine of the temple, called in Kings 
"the oracle" (or possibly "the hinder part," TSH) is called by 
the chronicler the "Holy of Holies" (D-'^npH IDlp). 

(6) The sin of the princes of Judah under Joash is described 
in the words, "They forsook the House of the Lord" (2 Chron. 
24:18). 

3. We must also notice the chronicler's attitude towards ritual. 
The temple is not a mere palladium to him; it is the place in 
which the God of Israel is praised and blessed in psalms, and 
worshiped with burnt offerings and incense. To turn from the 
preaching of Isaiah to the narrative of the chronicler seems like 
passing into a new world. 
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**To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me?" asks the prophet in the name of the Lord (Isa. 1:11). 

"They oflfered burnt oflferings/' writes the chronicler, . . . **even 
1000 bullocks, 1000 rams, and 1000 lambs" (1 Chron. 29:21). 

"Incense is an abomination unto me," the prophet cries. 

" [The sons of Aaron] " says Abijah proudly, "bum unto the 
Lord every morning and every evening burnt sacrifices and sweet 
incense" (2 Chron. 13:10, 11). 

"Your appointed feasts my soul hateth," the prophet dares 
to say. 

The chronicler writes with a thrill of joy, "There was no pass- 
over like to it kept in Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet" 
(2 Chron. 35:18). 

It must be allowed at once that the actual gulf between Isaiah 
and the chronicler is not so deep as it seems. Isaiah's words 
must be interpreted in the light thrown by the context, "I cannot 
away with iniquity and the solemn meeting [conjoined]." On the 
other hand, it must nofrbe assumed that in the view of the chron- 
icler the outward services of the temple covered the whole field of 
religion. It is he who records David's charge to Solomon to 
serve the Lord with a perfect heart and toith a willing affection 
( TVlSn 1SS22 ) . Further, it is the chronicler only who records 
Jehoshaphat's noble charge to his newly appointed judges,* " Ye 
judge not for man, but for the Lord .... take heed and do it: 
for there is no iniquity with the Lord our Grod, nor respect of 
persons, nor taking of gifts" (2 Chron. 19:6, 7). 

Again, no man who cared only for the externals of religion 
could have recorded with approval that many of Ephraim were 
allowed to eat of the Passover although they were not ceremonially 
clean, or could have defended the permission on the ground that 
the king (and not the high priest) had prayed for them (2 Chron. 
30: 18-20. No parallel in Kings) . 

4. Moreover, to understand the religious standpoint of the 
chronicler we must take into account his attitude towards the 
Northern Kingdom. At first sight it seems to be identical with 
that of the compiler of Kings. This writer records the words of 
Shemaiah the man of God that the disruption was of God (1 Kgs. 

* WoUhaosen (Proleg.^ pp. 198, 199) doabts the fact of appointment. 
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12:24), and the chronicler repeats the statement (2 Chron. 11:4). 
Again, the compiler of Kings in his summaries passes an unfavor- 
able judgment on every one of the kings of Israel; they all "did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord " (even Jehu, 2 Kgs. 
10:29-31), and in this unfavorable judgment he is wholly in 
agreement with the chronicler. 

Yet there seems to be a real divergence of view as to the theory 
of the Northern Kingdom. The earlier historian sees nothing 
wrong in it. As the disruption was of Ood, so the continuation 
of it is not necessarily contrary to his will. Accordingly the 
author of Kings records the elevation of Jehu as the work of a 
prophet of the Lord. The chronicler's view is apparently diflfer- 
ent. The continued schism of Israel is a sin against God. The 
kingdom was given to David over Israel, to him and to his sons 
forever by a covenant of salt (2 Chron. 13 : 5. The speech of Abi- 
jah). The Lord is not with Israel, to wit, with all the children 
of Ephraim (2 Chron. 25:7. A prophet to Amaziah). The 
chronicler even shows a tendency to call the Southern Kingdom 
" Israel," as though that were the true Israel, and as though the 
ten tribes were wholly cast off by the Lord (2 Chron. 12:6; 
21:2-4 and 28:19, 27). "Sie (die zehn Stftmme)," to use the 
words of Wellhausen [Prolegomena, p. 197), "kommen darum 
wie andere Heiden nur so weit fUr die heilige Geschichte in 
Betracht, als sie mit dem eigentlichen Volke Jahve's dem Israel 
im Lande Juda (2 Chron. 23:2), in freundliche oder feindliche 
Bertlhrung treten." 

5. The chronicler's views as to suffering, punishment, and sin 
differ little from those of the other Old Testament writers, the 
writer of the Book of Job excepted. All the prophets teach that 
sin is followed by temporal suffering as a punishment for sin. 
Nay, further, the converse may at least generally be said to be the 
doctrine of the seers, viz., that temporal calamity is to be regarded 
as a punishment for ill-doing. "Shall evil befall a city," asks 
Amos (3:6), "and the Lord hath not done it?" Jeremiah 
(14:1-10) declares that the dearth in Judah is a recompense for 
iniquity. Malachi (3:9), alluding to a similar calamity, says, 
"Ye are cursed with a curse; for ye have robbed me, even this 
whole nation." 
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In Chronicles this prophetical teaching is emphasized and 
illustrated. No sermon on the text, "Evil deed hath evil seed,*' 
could be more complete than the story of the death of Zecharinh 
(2 Chron. 24:20-25). The prophet rebukes the people for for- 
saking the Lord, a conspiracy of people and king is made against 
him, he is stoned, and his dying words are, **The Lord see and 
require!" A year later a small Syrian army overthrows Judah, 
and makes a slaughter of the leaders of the people and of the 
people themselves. Joash himself escapes for the moment, suffer- 
ing from many wounds, but finally dies through conspiracy. The 
story of Uzziah (2 Chron. 26:16-20) is equally complete as an 
illustration of temporal punishment following upon sin. His 
heart lifts him up, he takes a priestly function upon himself, he 
stands in the temple wrathful at remonstrance, and leprosy, "the 
stroke of God," breaks forth in his forehead as he holds the cen- 
ser in his hand. 

The doctrine as held by the chronicler seems to us cruder and 
harsher, more mechanical and less spiritual, perhaps, than as held 
by the prophets, and yet the doctrine in whatever form held is a 
truth which no true historian may neglect. If a writer is some- 
times misled by it to pass uncharitable judgments, at others it 
leads him to coordinate facts, on the coordination of which the 
truth of the narrative as a whole depends. 

In summing up our impressions of the religious standpoint of 
the chronicler, we are bound to confess that there is no bias 
discernible which is of itself fatal to his claim to be considered 
among the authorities for the history of Israel. The circumstance 
that he records facts which fall in with his own view of cause and 
effect but are not recorded in the parallel narratives of earlier his- 
torians does not prove that he invented the facts, or that he took 
them from some like-minded author only a little earlier in date 
than himself. To reject every unsupported statement in Chroni- 
cles which agrees with the chronicler's Tendetiz would be to cher- 
ish a Tendenz of one's own. A narrative in Chronicles may agree 
with the chronicler's bias, may even agree with it in more than 
one of its aspects, it may be unsupported by anything in Samuel 
or Kings, may even be contradicted by a parallel statement of 
earlier date, and yet it may contain information too precious to 
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lose. For (let the truth be confessed!) the author of Kings also 
has his Tendenz. He tells that the revolt of the ten tribes came 
of Jehovah; he records the disastrous fall of the prophet who 
came from Judah to cry against Jeroboam's altar; he almost 
ignores the history of the Southern Kingdom for two centuries; 
he exalts the northern prophets Elijah and Elisha; he gives the 
taunting proverb in which the king of Israel appears as a cedar 
and the king of Judah as a thistle. In some cases, at least, the 
Tendenz of the author of Kings has to be weighed against the 
Tendenz of the chronicler, and it will seem to some investigators 
that the truth lies between them. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
. IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 

By Professor C. Lbvus, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 



PREFACE. 

The literature on the grammar of the idiom of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud is very scanty. There are only four works which 
require mention.^ S. D. Luzzatto published in 1865 a short sketch 
of the Talmudic idiom intended as a handbook for his students.' 
This excellent little work, though not quite satisfactory when 
judged by our present standards, will always retain a certain 
value to the student of our subject, as the chief linguistic phe- 
nomena were noticed and, on the whole, correctly explained by 
the author. In 1879 Dr. G. Kuelph published his inaugural dis- 
sertation, Zur Lautlehre der aramaeisch talmudtschen Dialekte. 
I. Die Kehllauie, in which the author discusses the comparative 
treatments of the gutturals in both Talmudim. This work is a 
valuable contribution to Talmudic phonetics, and it is to be 
regretted that the author has not continued the subject. In 
1888 Dr. A. Rosenberg published a dissertation, Das aramaeische 
Verbum im bcibylonischen Talmud, which is a good, though not 
exhaustive, exposition of the verbal forms in the Talmud. Lastly, 
in 1895 Dr. Liebermann published his inaugural thesis: Das 
Pronomen und das Adverbium des babylonish- talmudtschen 
DialekteSy a work incomplete and a mere compilation. Besides 
the above works, Noeldeke's excellent Mandaic grammar, although 
not bearing directly upon our subject, contains many valuable 
references to the Babylonian Talmud, and has been of great help 
to the present author. 

icy. alBo J. Levy, '* Notes de flrrammaire Jud6o-Babyloniezme/* i?JSj., I., 212-221; and 
M. Lewin, Aramduche SprOchioOrter und VolkasprUche^ pp. 24-28. 

^Elementi grammat, del Caldeo-Biblico e del dial. Talm. BabiUmeae^ Padua, 1865. 
Oerm. tranalation by M. S. Kmeger, Breslau, 1873; Engl, translation by J. 8. Goldammer, 
New York, 1867 ; Hebrew translation of the second part by Ch. Z. Lemer, St. Petersburg, 1880. 

21 
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I also made use of the Talmud MSS. in possession of Columbia 
College, containing the treatises tlbjD , ItSp ITfQ , D'^roT , D'^HCB 
and Alfftsl's compendium of SlS'^IIl . These MSS. have some words 
vocalized. Whenever that vocalization is referred to, this is 
expressly stated. 

The author has adopted the use of the vowel-signs in order to 
secure a greater degree of clearness and exactness in exposition 
than would otherwise have been possible. This, however, does 
not imply any claim to having succeeded in restoring the original 
vocalization. 

Some valuable suggestions embodied in this work I owe to 
my esteemed teacher. Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor of Semitic lan- 
guages in the Johns Hopkins University. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Babylonian Talmud is written partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Aramaic. The latter is a dialect of upper Babylonia, 
still spoken in the eleventh century ,\ and is closely akin to the 
Mandaic* We find no special name for this dialect, it being 
generally spoken of as t^Ta*)Sl or '^y^^ "ji^b , an appellation used 
also for other Aramaic dialects.' 

1 Cf. C. Levias, AJP„ XVI., p. 35, note 4 ; Id reprint, p. 8, note 4. 

3 Noeldeke, MO., zxtI, aq. 

3 For other names of Judaeo-Aramaic, cf. Dalman, QJPA.y 1 aq. and p. 340. Jepheth 

ben Ali in his commentary on Daniel calls Aramaic AA^ww^LftJl mJ , which is probably a 

mistake for &AaaaJ«aJi iJu the lanernage of the Pharisees. His compiler in the ^l^^pn 'D 

renders it by D*^«3^ IWb • Vide D. S. Margoliouth^s note on p. 7 of his edition of said 
commentary {Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Serie%, I.). R. Qemal^ GaOn in his answer 
with reference to Eldad, quoted by Epstein in his edition of Bldad ha-D&fHt p. 7, says: 

DDwb brrm^ pK "^Dnn rr^^nx "pi^bn nniK ^-^om^i bin ^"rnzvm TYobra KbK 

DlJi'ir "pttjb ; cf. Epstein's note, ibid, p. 20. Maimonides in his DalAlat al-^'irtn (I., ch. 
74) quotes the Talmndic proverb ^"^ feO^ ^1^ as used ^L)%jmwJ| cXJL^ , which is 

rendered by Falaquera (nniian Pinitt p. 64) by Dl^innn ''bm bSK- Donafi, in his 
ninWri ^' Schroeter, calls also the Aramaic of the Targumim "HIDJD TTOb* while 
Parchon calls also Bibl. Aramaic D'U'in • The author of DHt^n ^&0 calls Bibl. Aramaic 

now n^y\r\ (rad. Kbtt. nbtt. nno). now n'a^^j^ -ptob (rad. -jyo), now nj^nno "ptDb 

(rad. *yyn » riBD) or ''3'''^'^*10 'b (rad. *lT3i). An anonymous writer in Arabic calls our 
dialect n*TDSD Nabatean {cf. Oei^er's JUd. Zeitachr., VI., e9). E. Leyita in his preface to 
his "pflSi^lintt classes the Aramaic of the Bible, of the Tar^rum Onkelos, of pseudo- 
Jonathan and of the Talmud Babli as bH 'Jl'Ob as opposed to the '^'obtn*!'^ "jWb of the 
Targum Jerushalmi and the Talmud Jerushalmi. 
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The Babylonian Talmud, or, more precisely, the Babylonian 
GemftrA, was committed to writing about 500 A. D., but did not 
receive its final shape before the close of the eighth century. It 
is a compilation of literary productions extending, in the main, 
over a period of nearly three centuries (200-500). Earlier 
elements are found in the formulse of legal documents, in extracts 
from Meghillath Ta^anlth and from encyclicals of the patriarch R. 
Gamliel II. All these belong to the Palestinean Aramaic, and 
are cited in this work under the designation legal style. To an 
older stage of language belong also magical formulae, exorcisms 
and some proverbs. To a later period belong minor additions of 
the Saboraim and Geonim.* 

As might have been expected from the compilatory nature of 
the Talmud, its language is not uniform, but shows traces of 
various stages of development. Originally, the dialectical and 
chronological variations must have been quite marked. But in 
course of time these differences were smoothed down by later 
scholars, familiar forms and expressions being substituted for 
rare ones, and dialectical characteristics have thus largely been 
obliterated. 

Traces of a more original character have been preserved in a 
few treatises containing laws of no practical application after the 
destruction of the Temple. Such treatises were not frequently 
studied in the schools and therefore were not subjected to the pro- 
cess of obliteration as much as other parts of the Talmud. Here 
belong, among others, Tamid, Me'lla, Temtlra, Nedarim and Nazlr, 
especially the two last mentioned treatises. They are marked by 
older forms of the possessive suflBxes "jiS"", l^V", liSl", liiT'-, for 
tt~, C]7, ^iT", ^ri^; by the demonstratives "pTn , 8T1 , l^btl and 
the personal pronouns F13S and "j^S ; by the forms D5*TO , Sf\Fl3S , 
^b'^*^ , for the usual ''T^ , SlnnS , ^^V^ ; by the more frequent use 
of lr\^ and such expressions as T^STl for ^pTl the question remains 
undecided, "iLTtii or lina '^^'^'^S ^XDTV^ for r^^12XD ^y\ IfXD who spoke 
of itfl tAtX^ well, ^OVC or '^ij*1 proper. I am also under the 

» For editions of the Talmud cf. Rabbinovicz, TTabfin flOBTn b^ yOVfX^ in Vol. 
VIII. of his Variae Lectionea. Literary and methodological introductions have been written 
by H. L. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud, 2d ed., 1894, and M. Mielziner, Introduction to 
the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894. The last mentioned work is indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of Talmudical discussions. 
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impression that the nota dativi SbSl'^S, so common in other 
treatises, is wanting in Ned. and Nazlr. 

In some places dialectical expressions are specially mentioned 
as such in the Talmud. A collection of such expressions has been 
made by Adolph Bruell in his Fremdsprachliche Redensarten und 
ausdrUcklich als fremdsprachlich bezeichnete WOrter in den TaU 
muden und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1869. 

The lexicography of the Talmud has been treated of late by 
J. Levy in his Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches W&rterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1876-1889; by A. Kohut in his Aruch Completum, Vols. 
I.-VIII., Vienna, 1878-1892, Supplement to Aruch Completum, 
New York, 1892; and by M. Jastrow in his Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic 
Literature, London and New York, 1886, sq. (still unfinished). 

The text of the Talmud is in a very unsatisfactory condition 
and a critical edition of it is much to be desired. An invaluable 
contribution to textual criticism is R. Rabbinovicz's great, though 
unfinished work, Variae Lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud 
Babylonicum, Vols. I.-XV., Munich, 1867-1886. 

A critical edition of the Talmud is not to be expected in the 
near future. The preliminary work required for such an under- 
taking — the completion of the work begun by the late Rab- 
binovicz, and critical editions of the early commentators and 
epitomizers — will require some time. For the present, the edi- 
tion of single treatises in a handy form and esthetic garb, with 
such critical exactness as is at present attainable, is very much to 
be desired. Specimens of such editions have been given by Mr. 
M. Friedman* and Professor H. L. Strack.' 

It is also to be hoped that the various languages and dialects 
contained in post-biblical Jewish literature be also separately 
treated lexicographically. 

The language, as it has come down to us, was in the main the 
spoken language of the time. This is evident from the numerous 
proverbs and other haggadic elements recorded in the Talmud. 
But the scholastic terminology is essentially an artificial product 
of the scholars. The vocabulary contains a number of words 

1 ** Babylonischer Talmud, Tractat Makkoth/* in Verhandlungen det VIL, irUem, OrU 
entalitten CongreMes, Wien, 1886 (printed 1888). 

a The treatises of the MiSna: YOmA, 'Ab6da, Zdra, 'AbOth, and Sabbath (Schriften des 
Inst. Jnd. in Berlin) 
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borrowed from the Persian, but very few words of Greek and 
Latin. The few words of classical origin occurring in Aramaic 
phraseology are probably borrowed from Palestinean literature, 
and did not belong to the language of the people.* Its orthog- 
raphy is in the main phonetic, but there is ground for the belief 
that the gutturals were less distinguished in actual speech than 
might be inferred from the orthography. 

Further literature in the dialect of the Babylonian Talmud is 
to be found in portions of the liturgy, in the later Midraslm'* and 
in the works of the G^onim. The latter extend over a period of 
about 400 years (c. 750-1138). To this class belong the nimbSt^D 
of 'Ahai of §abhA, ed. princ. Venice, 1546; inibilii t^'isbn of Simon 
Qiyyftrft, ed. pr. Venice, 1548. Another version of this work 
was published by I. Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1888-1892;' rns» 
*pSj» S*^''*^'J3 "^ latest edition by A. Neubauer in MedicevalJewtsh 
Chronicles [Anecdota Oxonieiisia, Semitic Series^ I., 4, Oxford, 
1887) and the Aramaic D^iKBH ninsj'irn, for the literature of 
which cf. Z. Prankel, Enfwurf einei^ Oeschichie der Litteratur 
der nachtalmudischen Responsen, Breslau, 1865, and J. Mueller, 

n^ymxi ni^siiDnb nnsp , Berlin, i89i. 

The language of the Gaonic literature shows the influence of 
the Targum; and this is especially the case in the forms of the 
possessive and enclitic personal suffixes, and in the retention of 
the final nUn in the plural of nouns, verbs, and participles. 

I. SCRIPT AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

SCBIPT. 

Letters.* — § 1. The alphabet used in the Talmud, the number 
of letters, and their phonetic values are the same as in Hebrew. 

1 Upon examination of Buxtorf' a Lexicon, C. R. Condor giyea a list of thirty-soyen 
Greek loan-words to be found exclusively in the Babylonian Talmud (cf. Proc. of PEF., 
1880, 324), but his data are not trustworthy. 

3 Cf, Dalman, op, cit, p. 20. 

s This work contains older elements. 

* For the names of the letters cf. Hamburger, Real-Encycl, f. Bibel u. Talmtui, Supplem,, 
article '*Grammatik.** Notice also the usual pronunciation of the following names of let- 
ters : Alleph, Gimmel, Dalled, H«th, Tdth, Yftd, K&ph, Lammed, Sammekh, Qaddlq (Berliner, 
Beitrdge xur hebr, Oram., 22),'Q<iph! TO., ed. Harkavy, §28 "j J for l^t, §49 has *T^b for 
Tf^ (cf. Samaritan Labad, Petermann, Oram, aam., p. 2, written HKIlb « Munk, TM. 10) ; 
CoL*MS. (Meg. end) voc. ^12^^ ; HO, has K^ for 1X^^. The forms of the names of the letters 
in post-Gaonic literature I shall give in my Dictionary of Philological Terminology in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, now in preparation. 
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Vowels, — § 2. No vowel-signs are used in the Talmud. Tra- 
ditional pronunciation employs the whole variety of vowel-sounds 
found in the Masoretic text of the Bible. 5130 is rare, the prefer- 
ence being given to "^^SI or p^^'H . 

Numerals. — § 3. The letters of the alphabet are also used for 
numerals. S-t5 are used for units; ''-S , for tens; p-lH , for 100- 
400. Compound numbers are expressed by composition, the 
larger numeral being placed on the right: S'' 12, ^5 34, 35p 123. 
Numbers higher than 499 are expressed: 500 by pXTl; 600, ^t\; 
700, IDM ; 800, tT\ ; 900, pJnJn , etc.* When the letters are used 
within the text with numerical value they always have the sign of 
abbreviation (§6): tTS, 28; '3, 3; fl'bp, 135.' When used for 
pagination, the sign of abbreviation is omitted. 

Reading of Numerals. — § 4. When the number consists of 
one or of two letters, the names of the letters are read. Thus, '3 
is not read SlnbFl or nbn, which it represents, but b^'^S; so 
yw , tl'*\ are read iT^'^a y^XO , fctfl ID''^ . Numbers containing more 
than two signs are read either as above, or are vocalized; e. g., 
ypn, 900; y'^, 613; n'pn, 248. 

Diacritical Signs. — §5. 1253*5 ^^^ ^'^^ ^^^® ^^® vowel signs 
do not occur in the text. The end of a section is indicated by a 
double point (I).* The same sign marks the end of a quotation 
from the Misna at the head of a section. The employment of this 
sign is not always consistent. Minor subdivisions are not marked. 

§ 6. A word not written out in full is followed by a slanting 
stroke above the line.* Thus, ^ , 'a3 , for "^3^ or It , tSHD^ . If 
two or more consecutive words are abbreviated a double stroke is 
written in the middle. Thus, I'M, -©"a, b'^p, for •j3Sl'1 i3Fl, 
83'j5 '^tXD , "tb yi2Xpi2 SJ5 . The signs are employed to mark letters 
used as numerals (§3) or the names of the letters of the alphabet. 
Thus Jn'bl, b'a'^3, n-n, rfb« 'Aleph, Beth, Oimel, Daleth, to 
distinguish them from C|bj* thousand, iH'^a hou^e, etc. 

1 In later Hebrew thousands are expressed by unite with dots oyer them. Thus K • 
1000; fl, 2000; n« SOOO. Numbers from 500-900 are expressed in Masoretic writings by the 
final letters ^-T . In writing, the final letters are always written on the left : Vy = 908. 

a In MSS. we find sometimes other signs used. Thus Ji^^'Vl raay b® written i*»'iri or 

8 For the etymology of the term cf. C. Levias, AJP., xvi, 28-37, and Am. Joubn. of Sem. 
Lang, and Lit., Xm., pp. 7»-80. 

* In MSS. one point is sometimes used instead. 

5 In MSS. we find frequently instead of the atroke a dot on the last letter. 
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OBTHOGBAPHY. 



Vowels, — § 7. The vowels o, 6, 6, H and u are invariably indi- 
cated by 1 : bit^ipSt / shall kill; V«f02 death; -nni^ another (f.) ; 
^n^S they said; K^Zl^ man. The mater lectionis 1 is sometimes 
omitted in verbs with consonantal 1 as second stem-consonant: 
•^;psb to make even. 

§ 8. The vowels e, ^, e, i, i and I are usually indicated by the 
mater lectionis "^ :* TZWR thou wilt do; KlH^a house; pD^St / s/iaH 
flfo up; y^K </ie^ say; IH'^P died; "pS i/; b^''^ or b'T flro <Aou. 
But the "^ is sometimes omitted. This is generally the case with 
words common to both Aramaic and Hebrew; e. g,, DblZJp pays; 
TZJnsa explains; "^l^na answers.^ 

§ 9. The vowel a or d, when final, is marked by j* ; less fre- 
quently by n . The latter is usually the case in the feminine 
ending of the verb. Inter-consonantal d or d is seldom indicated 
by K , never by §1 . This is the case in MSS. and later literature 
more frequently than in the printed text: 8Il3b53 queen; VQXD 
Sabbath, week; SUJ'^a evil, bad; iCS^ is about to die; •ib'^IBa 

T» T«; T»«- 

she cooked; j*^2ta she is able; tT02V( she says; ItXH is fit; 
'nr!t!C^'Srtfi rows; IfXf?"^ are full The adjective ending d'd is 
always spelled flj* — . 

§ 10. nnS is generally not indicated. Exceptions are IfXD = ^tt 
who, in order to distinguish it from ^t3 from; and verbs with a 
guttural as third stem-consonant, and consonantal 1 as second 
stem-consonant, in order to mark the a-vowel: *^S1*1^^b let him 
jump; ^WTQ goes about 

§11. The diphthongs di and di, when final, are generally 
indicated by ''S, seldom by *^^ ; when inter-consonantal, by '*'^, 
rarely by "^S: "^XDS: "VOn rejoice my soul; IXTT'^'^Ti^ last (f.); 
R^^Sp stands. 

§ 12. Final au occurs only in 1Kb not, a contraction of 
Mn+Sb ; inter-consonantal au is indicated by 11 : STflll'H tread- 
ing; IXpypl exactness; fcOIIUJ thor^i (§80). 

§ 13. Vocal §evd is frequently denoted by "^ , e. g., TST? do, 
IDrS man, '^Tyw tarrying, ^H^B running about. This is espe- 

1 K to mark *>"^ \a found only in ^(n*^ he will &«, KHH ^he will &e, which belong to 
Miinic Hebrew. 

2 Cf. also Lery, Neuh. Wb., 8. v. r|1T. 
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cially the case in the imperfect, at times also in the infinitive and 
participle of '^'V and other verbs, and was probably pronounced 
as a full vowel.* According to Dalman,^ the Sabbioneta edition 
of Onkelos and the Masora of that Targum frequently vocalize 
the prefixes of the imperfect and infinitive of '^'V verbs with t 
followed by ddghe§ of the first stem-consonant, or, in case of 
resolution, by e, by analogy with J'J verbs. To this he remarks 
in a note: " The tendency of the forms q®tal, q®tul to pass into 
qittal, qittul, is also elsewhere to be observed ( cf. Barth, Norn- 
inalbildung, 196). . . . Mere lengthening of §evd to a full vowel 
may besides be attributable to careless speaking {cf. Safir, ^Eben 
Sapptr, I. 55 a)." To this I would add, that in the recently dis- 
covered oldest system of vocalization we find i, c, or d for vocal 
§evd, the latter having no special sign at all.' It seems, there- 
fore, that the development of sevd in Hebrew and Judeo- 
Aramaic is of a later date than in Syriac. 

II. PHONOLOGY. 

A. CX)NSONANT8.* 

General Remarks. — § 14. As in the cognate Aramaic dialects 
T represents both original j and j ; ^- <7'» *^ ' K^Il^'H honey, W'H 
judge: j : ""H this, S5p1 beard. — M represents both -. and ^ ; 

e.g., -. : D^'SH wise, S^bn dream, tXyjiH ass; ^: Sr'^nj* another, 

Om to sign; ^inn^ to break in. — 15 represents ^ and Jb\ e.g., ^: 
Sttyt^ taste, reason, VCSC to be unclean; ib : 8*^B^tD nail, JSG^t5 load, 
tXyiX^ mountain.* — J represents c , c , and ^ ; e. g., e : S^TJ ring, 
IXoby world, »r\lLy ten; a : HQTi^ raven, KTS cloud, bbj to enter, 

t:t t:- C-"*"' T" 

1 Cf. C. Levias, AJP. XVI. 30 (reprint p. 3). Cf. also SaL Qeiger, Zion, II. 6: Hef^likc, 
II. 153; A. GeifTor, Nachgel. Schriften, V., Hebr. part, p. laq. 
3 Grammatik des jUd.-pal. AramdtMch, § 70, 3. 
8 Cf. Friodlander, PSBA., XVIII., March, 1896, p. 90. 
« Cf. Hanpt, ZDMG.. 34, 1^1 tq.; BA., I., 249 a^m' Balman, OJPA., 41 tg. 

B This word is connected with Arab, v^ . Its H is infixed as that in V^yC^ or 

• This is the Arab. J^ hack, Abbjt. giru high. Cf. Arab. JuSLf J^ ths top 

of the mountain and the use of Arab. i»A g , Heb. y^ hillt the latter connected with ^ 

b€Lck. For a similar chan^ from Arab. HT to Aram, y^ cf. Arab. » ^f and Talm. tXTD * 
Fraenkel, Fremdw., 42. / * "^ 
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go in; ^jo : rW'^Sl egg, T^S or 5*^j* to happen, befall, \XS^12 disease, 
— b has been retained in SFlto*'*^K (also SFIC^^S) a certain meal, 
K'^toS meat, flesh, ''tDJ to compel, ^WS^ ten, 'j'^^^TDJ twenty (but "tO, 
"Hp, in compound numbers), JM to he satiated, j*3pb Satan, 
»n^to *a/red (but "'SC to hate), KSb Zi>, K"CS\s mustache, fpto 
fo 6wm, swallow, gulp dovm, and perhaps "'bS'^JS a certain bird; 
but the latter is doubtful. In other cases it appears as 0. — 
T\ represents s^ and ^', e. g., vs^ : HXriB to open, X\T2 to die, "^tWD 
to drink; ^a, : *litn ox, HW to return, bpH to weigh. In the few 
cases in which these rules are violated, we have loan-words from 
other dialects. 

Pronunciation, — § 15. The original pronunciation of the vari- 
ous sounds did not, in all probability, differ from the cognate 
dialects and from Hebrew. But in a later period the pronuncia- 
tion of some of the sounds seems to have varied. This is evident 
from the variations in spelling and from the transcription we find 
in Arabic for Aramaic loan-words.* 

Gutturals. — § 16. The Arabs transcribed Si by » , H by -^ or 

-- , and J by ^ . The pronunciation of H was probably, as with 
all Eastern Arameans, that of the voiceless guttural spirant ^ . 

The words transcribed are either taken from some western dialect 
or borrowed at a later period. 

§ 17. As appears from the Talmud (Meg. 24 b, M. Q. 16 6, 
Ker. 8 a), the Babylonians did not properly distinguish the gut- 
turals in their pronunciation. The retention of the various 
gutturals in script is, therefore, merely historic spelling.* Hence, 
in words whose etymology is not transparent, we frequently find 
phonetic spelling. Thus, in ^mT to be cautious,^ "^^^l! ^^^^ another, 
together, pT'lH to imprison, ^^n to return, SFlb^Hp sieve, bnS 
to sift, SS^n shrubbery, and in other words we have Si for ety- 
mological n .* In Kbip^ijj^ pounded grain, VSPWtDk name of a canal, 
K'i^lSrS a kind of fish, we have j* for M . In ybXTl or flblH to crack, 

1 Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit.. Introduction. 

2 Cy. Noeldeke, if O., 58. ^ ^ 

3 Thia word has nothing to do with *inT to shine, but is the Arab. \ v^ . For similar 
metathesis, cf. Barth, ES.. 3, 4 CtD^H and p^). ^^^ 

* Cf. also Harkayy's note, p. 356, of his edition of the TG. 
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we have tl as well as 5 for it. In MIS to dry up, we have M for 
j* . For n we have j* or J in SHj* , S'T? this, "]BJ* to turn; while 
for J we have very frequently M : Kn« (Col. MS., Meg. 126, fcCT 
alongside of fcOS) thicket, ''BiS twigs, 833*1^^ bulrushes, a. fr. 
Cf, Noeldeke, loc. cit,; also Nestle, Marginalien u, Mateinalieti, 
p. 69.^ 

The fact that post-vocalic J is pronounced as a vowel shows 
even more clearly that the retention of the gutturals is in many 
cases merely graphic. Thus IXSy^ is pronounced t^mo. This 
points to an earlier iXU^X^ just as in Assyrian.' 

Palatals. — § 18. Initial ** seems to have been sometimes pro- 
nounced j* to judge from a few cases where 8 is actually written 
and from the fact that after the precative b the prefix "^ of the 
imperfect, even if it is followed by an a-vowel, is frequently 
dropped. Thus, 83^^38 dried cars of com, j*bll^K willow-basket, 
yp'^yy^Virl that will be born, Ned. 30 b, WprOT that they gather, 
B. Q. 113 b; M for *• is also written in a few forms of the verb 
Sln*^ to sit, ya'vSb let him cause to swear, rpbnb let him pass. 
On the other hand, we find at times the ^ marked as consonantal 
by doubling it. 

§ 19. 3 and 5 like 3,^,8 and t\ had a double pronunciation 
as mutae and as spirants. 3 is transcribed by the Arabs generally 
as ^ , sometimes as ^jj ; 5 is generally a , sometimes by -. or 

v^; 3 is v^, 5 is -^ . So we find also in the Talmud *'b5''3 and 

^hp*^ partridges, WV^D and u5p^p to knock, »Fnfl3*;i3 and HFluSp^p 
shepherd's bell, HFffip^^p = i<FlB3'^3 head, from CjBS to bend, nod, 
properly noddle; cf. Hebr. "ip"^ 1^ Tip ; jTWO and p*t^ to jump, 
written promiscuously. 3 is today not distinguished from 3 . 

Linguals. — §20. "^ is rendered in Arabic by 4>, H by j ; F^ 
by v:y > f^ by ^A, . In traditional pronunciation T is pronounced 

1 A similar promiscuous use of the gutturals is found in Phenician (Schroeder, PMhtiM, 
Spr.t 79«9.), Samaritan (Uhlemann, Intt. Ungu.Samar.t I., IZaq.), Neo-Syriac (Noeldeke, 
NSO.t 56 «9.), and Palest. Aramaic (Dalman, op. cit., U). 

2 In the same way Hebrew words like PlbyO . *^1?^ ' ^''"1?? ' "^VT? * ^V^ ' *°^ 
the like are pronounced m6|lo, mAJimor, m6j[rlT, mAj[mod, mAichol. But np*l71Q 
m i r 6ch o. The pronunciation of the aboye and similar words is retained also in the plural 
in spite of the change of accent. Thus, maj|m6rlm, maj[ch611m, ma|m6d0s. 
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like "n and T\ like . tD is not distinguished in modem pronun- 
ciation from Fl . The "t was evidently a lingual, as it could be 
doubled.* 

Sibilants. — §21. T is v ; C and ID are ^; S is ^jo, and ^, Ji, 
rarely \j*^ . In the Talmud W is usually carefully distinguished, 
while the other sibilants are at times used indiscriminately. 
Thus,«;nB and «XS street-well (V. L., B. B. 8 a); «bWpnK, 
KbWpCK^i>i>mflr/hn«'^;r«, Hr\'^;f^''« rows, F. MS.,«. B. 12 a; 
8T1K, »^C^ a certain quarter of meat; SICK, 81SS creeper, 
vine; 8TKT, 8C«D ear of com; T-'S, TX binds, M.' MS., AZ., 
28 6; fcWT?, "kS"*?? pot; CpJ foVypj'to sting; SFIC'^^K and 
Wnto^"^S a certain meal; 'j'^^^p? and y^'yyf twenty; IDS^ and CB^ 
to tread. 

Labials. — § 22. S is rendered in Arabic transcription by ^^ ; 
3 by ,^, sometimes by . . 1 and 53 are rendered by . and *; 
B by o , sometimes by ,^ . With the exception of two or three 
words where 11 is written for etymological 3 , the Talmud retains 
2 . But 3 and 11 are written indiscriminately in foreign words. 
3 and B are sometimes written indiscriminately. "^SM^ and 
•^^3^ a species of tamed doves, ^^^Q!2 and ■^^igs excrements, 

Krab::, ^nsibs eel 

T : T ; T ; : 

Ddghes and RdpM. — §23. The rules for the pronunciation 
of nBDnZ)!!! as tenues, or mediae, and as spirantized are about the 
same as in Hebrew and Syriac; but the following may be noticed: 

a) Unlike the Syriac, t^SHSUl has no daghes after a diph- 
thong; e.g., Kn^a, tt-^^K. 

6) The t\ in the feminine ending i<Pl" is often not spirantized 
when a vowelless consonant precedes, even if that consonant be 
preceded by a long vowel; e. g., VSpbvci . 

c) r®5n3i are not spirantized to avoid diflBculty of pronun- 
ciation; e. g., Ksn^uj, «rop'^n^, vj5-n3K, «i2no, sanc'j, for 

•^ TT T»»: •:-' tt; tt:« 

TT r • • i •:- tt: tt:» 

d) B is pronounced hard in the proper names KSED Papa and 
■©EB Papi. 

Changes of Consonants. — Gutturals. — § 24. j* changes to "^ 
in the active participle Qal of ^'V verbs and of verbs following 

1 Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., 86, and '^m'^K , HO., 282. 
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their analogy. Also in the Pa"el and Ithpa"al of verbs S'J. 
Thus, D^^p stands, in'^'^S listens, XTl^^ dies, ^^^2 hinds, n^^S) cam- 
pels, ID^^n feels pain, b^"? entei^s, y^^X^ asks, "t^TD /le ie/f, 
omitted, T^r\'^V( remained. The forms h'^KS, D^Kp, etc., are 
only graphical variants. The M must have also been pronounced 
■^ in 8"»j*K interstice, and 7HH Alephs. Notice also VHV^ 
remainder. Verbs K'i have passed entirely into verbs ^'b . 

§ 25. T2 changes to 1 or "^ in sbiD , Kb^3 he, she, lit. this one 
(§ 177), Kip to be blunt, mIIFI to be astonished. In the last two 
cases we may have metathesis rather than phonetic change. Win 
may also stand for l!Ti2T\ . K'^K^T rich landlord, |/*^nT .* 

§ 26. n appears frequently as Si : X-WH foliage of a palm, 
Arab, ^y^ ; ^^X} ^^^^^^ Syr. \4^ ; fcCOT a proper name = MIH ; 
Ttn to return, Hebr. "^T/l ; c/. §§ 16, 17. Sometimes it inter- 
changes with a sibilant: ^nClp^bn, SnClp^bo .' 

§ 27. J regularly changes to M when there is another J ( = ^j^) 
in the same word: y^i^, = \jdyC. to happen; fc©K = ^BH = Arab. 

•x-i hyena, Cf also § 17. In Ipj to laugh, we have j for J . 

Whenever 5 corresponds to Arab. ^ it must have been originally 
= £ . This would explain more easily its interchange with 3 and 
p .' Verbs J'b have in a few instances passed into verbs ^'b . 

Palatals,— % 28. 3 interchanges with p (§ 18), with S : K"3^3, 
SttlTS door-step; cf, §51. In KTIT couple, the 3 becomes T, as 
in modem Arabic and Syriac. It changes perhaps to T in ^y^ , 
*in'J3 to send. But the latter is more probably = . Juo . In ^as 
for ""SlSi (§ 174) we have the change of 3 to K . 

§29. Sand p frequently interchange: ^rU3*}3, "S^'ji^^p vetch; 
«n*';Bi'^3 , Kr\'';Bilp dealers in vegetables; «n"';^i-^3 , «n'';;ipi'lp 

1 Cf, Syriac o^om = 001001 and PalestineaD ni*)*)K = nini( t Dalmao, 69. 

3 Cf. Syriac ) *^^V^V^^ = p ^ V ^ ^ , Brockelmaon, Lex. Syr., add. ad p. 112. Hebrew 
nbS!in may stand for nbSll'D • but with regard to its Assyrian equivalent, Jl niay be 
original. Cf. prothetic H in Syr. |1 ^ ^ ^ ^ >^ . 

8 For this change cf. Bibl. Aramaic Kp"^ earth; in some dialects, cf. D. H. Holier, 
op, cit., p. 41; NOldeke, MO., §66; Hunk, TM.'p. 44, n. 127. Ethiopic SaqOqaya, to crp, 
lament, is a daph'el of ^qOqaya = i<^^-^ • On® i^ tempted to compare also Judeo- 
German **koiken** to howl, although it is difficult to see the historical connection. Cf, 
also p!l^ , HO.t ed. princ. = 73SD cagt bubbles. Similar is the interchange of "^ and 
p : Hebr. ^Tplp, Syr. ]y^ almond, C/.§36. 
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balhj calces. The interchange with 3 frequently found in the 
texts is probably due to graphical errors. 

§30. Intervocalic "* changes to K in the adjective ending 
n»7. Thus, tT^yn the last, n«Bp the first, flfcCl^b the Libyan, 
toT*Vrir^, ♦«3?P' *«;i^^-' In verbs: fi«^BFl''« she was 
fteafed/Keth., 62 V;'^«''3ripK were changed, Col. MS.,'mQ., 25 b. 
But generally intervocalic ^ is elided. 

Dentals, — § 31. T usually corresponds to Arab, j and j ; but 
occasionally T appears, even when it corresponds to j . Thus, *^ , 
5|T then, now (§182), rat to slaughter'; WS^'H, tXy^^^ hss; «bTO, 
Sbra dripping; tX^T"^^, «J3n twigs; KM^T, «r\nT sorb-planta- 
tion; fcC'snt:, VCT'i^'o' wardrobe; «niaT 6e^,'Hebr! min'^'; «b'^'5I« 

,tt:;-'tt::- t. t :'t«- 

for SbT^ young gazelle. In KT OT (§ 185) it corresponds to 
Arab. ju6 iu6 . 

In the following examples we have not an interchange of b 
and T , but a rare syntactical use of T , which can be paralleled 
in Assyrian: S^tttTa*!! isb does it not mean to say. Col. MS., Zeb. 
50 a; fcffiCn ''^bln*) 8'^*n ■'^im and oxen for ploughing and 
daies for trade, Sabb. 19 6.* In the first example there may also 
be dissimilation due to the preceding TSb .' 

§ 32. t5 usually corresponds to Arab, ic and it , but occa- 
sionally it interchanges with S ; thus, "^253 and tStt . In jbt5 it 
corresponds to 'Omanee Arabic JL^ to limp.* 

§ 33. t\ sometimes interchanges with T : {IHFI'HSa the Bag- 
dadian; ^^T^^, "'^^'^y; ^W) ^ ^^) turnip.^ 'Cf also % 21. 

1 Of. Jaeger, BA., I., 489, 459. 

3 Cf. NOldeke, MO., 43; D. H. MoUer, Intchr. von Sendschirli, 40§q., 65. 

s Cf. also Arab. sy^\ alongside of sy^t^ • 

* Cf. theyariant in the pWlC to Onkeloe, Lev. 15:33 aiKnbb') for aiSTfTbl, and 

ill Uter Uteratore: 'HTlbS^'nrn? J^^- 29; ^''?'3^=^b ^Md. 108; K];ia;?^'= "^b 
Ufid. 373. 

ft The stock example for the interchange of b and ^ I^ab always been 1T{( = btM • 
Bat from the fact that the word occurs only in two forms, tt'JTK cmd ^ITM t for both gen- 
ders, and only in the sense of the present, and used only in the set phrase n'^lSTlSb KHTK « 
and only in a metaphorical sense, it is evident that such use of the word is only a piece of 
school-wisdom, based on a wrong interpretation of a biblical passage. A root HTM is a 
mere fiction of our lexicographers. Later Hebrew literature abounds in parallels of a 
similar kind. Suffice it to point to HSTfi to dUcUm, *^p end, and lb DS^ip grief. A 
ftiU collection of such words would be of considerable interest. 

* or. Kip**3 ^09 in Jer. debu., III. 34 d; but this may also be equal to ^{1^3 with 
change of tn to t3 • 
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Liquids. — § 34. b interchanges with 3 in the precative parti- 
cle of the imperfect: '^Tp let him 6e, for "'Iflb ; yyp2 sufficient 
for irrigation, H. MS .** B. B. 8 a, for ^ITO.' Sfi^b, Latin 
nummus, coin. Cf. also § 36. — SJJ^J leech appears also as K^'IJ . 

§ 35. 3 changes to "t in SiaUJ''^ fowler. Compare also *tap to 
hide with Hebr. ySO . A similar change would be in "121 sow, 
inia daughter, if they are identical with "jS, PQ; but this is 
doubtful. Final "J changes to D in DT1^3a he makes water, O. 
MS., Sabb. 134 a. 

§ 36. "t appears frequently as T . This may be simply a 
graphical error. But in view of the fact that the change of *\ to 
n is attested in living speech,' such a change may in some cases 
be phonetic. The physiological kinship between ^ and H seems 
to be the same as between 3? (~ A) ^^'^ \j^ • 

n changes to b in •^Flbn two, X^'blH twelve (§136). 

§37. T. On interchange with ^ cf. §31. T stands for Arab. 
^ in 5T3 to split*; fc^WT clucking hen (connected with X^ to 

make noise, croak); STS to heat is perhaps Arab. Ld^; WS, 
Arab. vL^ to pass through, cross, is evidently connected with 

§ 38. stands for u© in "QD fo wait, hope for. On the 
other hand *^aic to ci/jp corresponds to Arab. Ill to examine a 

1 For the same phenomenon qf. TO.^ ed. HarkaTy, §55. Qf. also Sjrriac V£J and 
Hebrew-Aram. ^riS to give. 

2 Maclean, Gram, o/ Vernacular Syr., § 121. For Ethiopio </. Pr&torias in B^., I., p. 45. 
8 From an ori^al fuGJ all the forms with T i S • p and ^ as second stem-consonant, 

which appear in the Tarious Semitic langaages, can be deriyed. 

f > 
« Cf. also Hebrew DT]i (Y) locutt with i»,^> fflu/ton; Mifinic M'^^.^T receptacle with 

vy^ ; ri*^^^2lT &a<< M><I with ,^JJ^ ; 0\ 6ooJk0, Psaltiw, with 5%Ly^1, pi. ^U^. 

Through the intermediate form 0(3 we get the form ^^^^ 6ooi;, mentioned in the Talmud 
as used among Persian Jews. Cf. Fraenkel, op. cif., 248; Barth, E. S., 26, 52. The deyelop- 
ment of meaning from v^^ to put in ordWt vj^ collectt to I^^Ly^l doofc is similar to 

that in ^^lJ3 book from s^^jUS to tew together, Cf. later Hebrew p*^^ 6oolf, compoettion^ 
and *Oi( 'o compoee, write a book (vide Harkavy, Leben u. ITeribe d. Saadjah Oaon^ 
P* n'^p^O* There seems, therefore, to be no ground for doubting the Arabic origin of 
V^UO as Fraenkdl does (op. cit., 249). 
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wound. The latter is connected with j^ to break open (said of 
an ulcer ).^ For its interchange with other sibilants cf. § 21. 

§39. 2E interchanges with other sibilants (§21), with t3 
(§ 32). It stands for Arab, u^ in "pS to be in need, njtn to be 
few, yw to press together^ yiS to cry, shout = ^J^y^ , VSlSS 
to cdst bubbles. 

§40. ID interchanges with t\ in bp^, hpt\, to weigh, be 
worth. With D in ^m2 , ''DO to wash. 

Labials. — §41. S. On interchange of 3 with 1 and E) cf. 
§ 22. In yn^ for ]XD'''Il Beth S^'dn we have » for S . t!KP[plf 
= Hebr. i^p'TJ , Arab. u>y>^ . 

§ 42. 12 . Assyrian 12 appears sometimes as 3 , sometimes as 
1 : "^ibj upon, 1X^y\& west^ 83''Sl"1^^ cypress.*' t3 changes to 3 in 
nnna^inf. Aph'el of nnn fo return', B. Q. 816, and in '^Bi^n^S melt- 
ing, Sabb. 1106; in the plural endings of pronouns, nouns and 
verbs. It stands for 3 in K13t5^ terebinth. 

T : 

§ 43. 1 . Initial 1 has been retained only in the following 
words: 11 Wau, *^ woe! alas! "'bsi proper (alongside of '^bs'*), 
8T11 rose and its derivatives, S*^1 meeting, Sp'^Fll tart, and in 
a few proper names. In all other cases it has changed to ■* . 

DOUBLING. 

§44. Doubling takes place in traditional pronunciation in 
about the same way as in Syriac: 

a) Afl characteristic of certain grammatical formations; e. g., 
in the Intensive stems. 

6) To show a double consonant; e. g., ''213 , 8BS . 

1 *^10 (Targ.) to 6ear, carry ^ is cloeely oonnected with the idea of endurance, hope 
The same connection we find in b!lD (Targ.) to carry ^ tuffer^ endure. Arab. Jov , Aaflyr. 
I a b Al a (Barth, B8., 50) . Interesting variants to *^1D we find in the Targ. to Psalm 96, 8 : 
TT!j1th 'I'^ln ; cf. Lery, TWh. s. t. *T30 • The form *T310 corresponds to Arab, yy^y 

■^in and *T3W» to ^^ Arabic by-form v^'* Similarly we find Hebrew "T^© fprain 

s Arab. o«JkJ , a by-form of o^yO pi'Ie, &tore of grain. 

s Barth, S8., 1, 5. 

8 The Assyrian equiyalent is am urrtl {cf. Jensen, ZA.^ X., 839 sg.) and K'^^^K stands 

* TO.^ ed. Harkavy, § 49, has ^^b for Hpb Lamed. IXVl ^o tee may also be connected 
with the Syriac >09 . 
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c) As compensation for an assimilated consonant; e. g,, MF1TD 
year, FIS thou, 

d) As compensation for a shortened long vowel; e, g,, ^^^y 
for ^^ upon, ^aS (§182).* 

e) To lengthen artificially a short word; e.g., tX&B mouth, 
«a« father. 

f) To preserve a short vowel; e. g., fcC"©^ tongue, Arab. ,jLl!, 
S1W*ri bridge, Assyr. tittlru. 

g) Doubling is retained at the end of a word in tHM thou, in 
the pronominal ending of the participle, Pr02V( thou sayest, and in 
2l*t Rabbi, usually pronounced 21'1 .' 

Resolution of Doubling. — § 45. To judge from the cognate 
dialects, resolution of doubling must have frequently taken place. 
In a case of resolution, the preceding short vowel was either 
dropped, or lengthened, or retained intact by the insertion of a 
liquid. In the case of vowel-lengthening we can only know that 
a resolution has taken place when the vowel changes its quality, 
as from p'I'Tl to ^^1 , or from TT\B to yi2]5 , not otherwise. 

Insebtion of Consonants. — Insertion of a Liquid. — §46. 

a) 53 : «Tiap« nut. 

b) 3 : vdsm feast; «*n53 pot; n^flS to roll; Hl-flnOH rice- 

' r:»*^ r:--* -;- Tr:-:» 

roy, Pers. ustadftr, and other words. 

c) 1: In the so-called Par'el forms: bpia to shake, b2l*^Il to 
mix, D'n'^a to cut, pPM to imprison, 'DSH^ to let hang dowfi, 
XXniB to stretch oneself flai, U33'13 or llSp*^ to strike, tingle, 
tXFiliy}'^ or Srnppnp shepherd's bell, tXFVWST^ clod, SJJTI'n schooU 
boy, pp^l^p crop, craw.* 

Note. — In words of foreign origin u5 seems to be similarly 
inserted: "IplS!:! he searched, Mandaic the same; KBSlSW saddler, 

Assyr. askapu = Arab vJuTf; cf Assyr. i8karu = ikkaru= 
S'^S peasant, all before a A;-sound. 

Insertion of t\. — §47. A t\ is sometimes inserted in short 
words in order to make them triconsonantal. Thus "jrOH/af/iers, 

1 The transcription of proper names in the old Tersiont and in Joeephos shows as a 
Bnmber of similar eases ; e. g., SaddAk, AbessalOm, Abenndr, AnnAn, for D^ « Qibt3^IlK t 
*^*i^M , 1^ or nn • But, in cases like AbessalOm and Abenndrt the rersions may hare 
Man them to be composed of 1^ (='}9)-»^Dib^ or "^9. 

a Of. NOldeke, 80.. § 28, H. 

s Of. Fleischer in Levy'» Diet., IV., 481 6. 
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parents^ plural of S21H; WTOS bond-maid; ^fTDS the status of 
bond-maid; '^nb'^a flashes (i/^bj^), HTOS mint; ^nblD end; KnrTatM* 

••;• ^ ' t:- ••:• ttt:- 

flanks; HrifTaS mothers. 

Insertion of a Semivowel. — § 48. In the plural of the noun 1 
or ■* is in a few cases inserted before the ending of Sn~ to 
avoid an hiatus.* 

assimilation. 

§ 49. A consonant may be assimilated to a preceding or fol- 
lowing consonant either entirely or partially. In the latter case 
the partially assimilated consonant may influence the adjoining 
consonant so that the resulting assimilation is reciprocal. 

Complete Assimilation. — §50. 1. The M is progressively 
assimilated in the reflexive stems of verbs S'B — frequently in 
the Ithpe'el, more rarely in the Ithpa"al.* Thus, *)33PS was said^ 
■^CRfei was forbidden, nSRS he sighed, VTOJlF^ was said, ^"OtVtK 
was healed, ^iTb'^'n that have been bom (Ned. 30 6), '^iSS'^b 
to cheer' oneself up with wine (Meg. 7 6, Col. MS. '*33*lD3'^Hb), 
"bipbpb (M. MS. Er. 49 a, eds. ''bipb^^Hb), nnb« on the spot, at 
once, for •IHH bs . In the last word the b is not doubled. 1^5^ 
whence for "Mp , from IS Ip ; W^31 a proper name for W211 = 

2. n is progressively assimilated in "y&'^Vi they, ^Hn these, 
•^TFin'na their being dispersed (eds. A. Z., 106), W^bwca you 
are tired (A. Z., 726); "^aiW to cut to pieces. 

3. n is assimilated in HMOa bath (orig. SMStt, §90); 
HOa shovel, ^np-^BWb O. MS.,Sabb. 98 6, v^fi^b^zS ; »P)R below; 
WnnS a certain dish ( = Hriri^). 

4. y is assimilated in »T3R''S was done. Col. MS., Zeb. 60a, 
3x6 seven, which stands for 2l^* = 8abbu = 8ab'u. Similarly 
^V\ nine, V. L. Taan. 13 6, for ti88u = tis'u.'' XSM hyena, for 
fc»BH (§27). By regressive assimilation VCW^ ferry, Sn^iM 
fe^y-man. ^r« ( = '921'^H) Col. MS., Zeb. 6 ab, 14 6, -^a^n \id. 
206; -^aTa t6td. 18 6. 

I Cf. Saehau, Skizzt de* Fellieht-Dialekts von Month p. 15. 
2Cy. Hanpt, firjPO.. 10, 1; ABV., 10. 
» Of. Haapt, 8FO.. 10. 1. 
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5. b is assimilated in many forms of the verb pbo to go uj}, 
ascend: pD-'b, pB^^n, for pbo-^b, pbO-^R ; in -r« upon (§170), Knj^-^T 
sharp-shooter y/ p5T or pbl . 

6. 3 is assimilated in R» thou, I^H ye, SriFlH u)oman, MBM 
face, H!V9 goat, iO^S flute, SFITD year, b^tOtt on account of, 
l^ro V. L. Pes. 3 b, in verbs 3'B , and in verbs 3'b before fcO", *3"; 
also in "rfi from, 

7. T is assimilated in «ffi^ heap, M. MS., Er. 146, Hfip first, 
•^ap 6e/ore, »np six, '\''F\l£ su-ty; t^ wn/t7 (§182). 

8. ri is assimilated in ^tt'^pS i/e hold, eds. Pes. 110 6; iTTiaTD 
/ put him imder the ban, M. Q. 17 a; Jnn3S ha^t pleased, ^ull 
187 6; fctt'^H there is (»3 M'^H) VG^b isic) there is not 
( = »3 Pl'^H Hb); in the reflexive stems not ^"^ or '^'fcffl before 
dentals or sibilants, and, by analogy, before all consonants: "jSir^M 
was sold, inrS took heed, H^SIB'^S was persuaded, ^^^FT^H they 
made profit, a. o. 

9. a is assimilated in S'^SFl merchant, Assyrian tamgaru; 
4^by'^■^^^ artisan, Assyrian dimgallu, with prothetic M and 
inserted "1; OTbTp = )J^ = Assyr. salamtu. 

Partial Assimilation, — §51 a). M is partially assimilated to 
O, S and 5, and becomes y in KT'tS Arab. (^Uo), "^ybs tanners, 
acr^ pot,' «b5W a measure,' 

6) 3 is assimilated to ^ in S^lilDS joist, Assyr. gustlru. 
5 to T and n in VSTTVai glass, Heb. n"^5©T ; WbTia for fcObTliS 
a certain bird, p to "I in SFlS''*ia twist, i/ V^p .' 

c) ri is partially assimilated to T in the reflexive stems of 
verbs T'B : "^rTTPS he took heed, p'^p'nrs he attended, and with- 
out transposition "IttinS it seemed small, 'fin Ya'aq. Sanh. 95 a. 
To b and 1:* in Sttb^T hod, irm small, (§56), 'Htt'^a name 
of a place. To S: in Sp'^tt excuse, ^TlStt white spot, and in 

I Cf, Fraenkel, 69. 

3 Cf, Palestinean tfOS Aph. of DltS ; rttJTt^y •omething to taste, K^p^ flank, 
ib'^Opy Kuliv, b'tSy digegtUm, pbpT ««T4Aw<rt«, 'ji*lj)iy wAtte. In later Uteratore PlD^T 
concenu. Arab. ^yXn,JU£ Atcalon, Assimilation of 3 to ^ occurs in rtl^T retention, 

•Cf.'^y^^icvyfrY^, 

«Cy.Barth,£9.,86sg. 
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verbs S'B : '^*^p2'^H was necessary, "UttSt^ he grieved. To n : 
in tro to press. To T : in binb^fTilb, Alfftsl B. B. 8 a.' To p : 
in biDp to kill, fcC'^ap small, HttlD^p truth. 

d) is assimilated to a liquid in Sbp? cradle, "jr'^tt proud ^^ 
Reciprocal Assimilation. — § 52. a) Here belong ^^aT53 or MT53 
(§92), Hebrew 1\Cn and '5153,' first assimilated to a , then 5 
to 7 . Similarly fcOT2l for fcOHB bundle. But they may also be 
two parallel forms. In H1*17 outfit, Assyr. gubfttu, zubfttu, 
dress, S is assimilated to 3 , then JTI to T , 3 becomes 1 . ri2l2 to 
prepare still occurs as variant to ^^7 . 

6) A sonant and a surd sometimes change to a surd and a 
sonant, fl'^'^sa sulphur (Hebrew) appears as fl'^'^Ifl . The pro- 
nunciation was probably in both cases alike.* 

dissimilation.* 

§ 53. In words containing two identical or similar sounds one 
of them is usually dissimilated when the word is in frequent use. 

1. b dissimilates to T in STlb^'BlS pepper. Col. MS., Meg. 7 b; 
to 3 in Hans bread; vdrpUo (§177); to ^ in KTba^a slice, 
8F)ba*)S widow (through an intermediate ♦SPbsbH ) ; but the 
stem may be bs^ : Kri''b2l*^M mixture of white and black. 

2. 3 dissimilates to 1 in 1^'yr\ , "pR'IFl two (but HrSR second). 

3. ^ dissimilates to b in sbiaiiFl wild ox; vh'^S^Dt rocket. 

4. T dissimilates to t\ in nsn'n52l the Bagdadean. To b in 
rry^ITi WS pSTSb that I should be connected with his descend- 
ants. M. MS., Pes. 49 a. 

5. ID dissimilates to JTI in WTl'^tsia spark, alongside of SlD'ipi2l 

1 Of. Targ. and Syr. bDIHTiC . In later Hebrew I have met with Wttf 3 • 
2*|p^^ or 10*)^ is in form and etymology identical with Arab. ^LimUU0, from 
^Ll0 to he out of mind. For the development of meaning cf. ^'^^ proud and Arab 

^ ^ Q ^ « J 

y^JuuM} to be insane. 

s Cf. Barth, B8., 33, 51. 

« Cf. Hanpt, BA., I.. 3; W. B. H. {Hebraica, I., 231). 

» Cf. Hanpt, AEV., XII., 17-20; W. B. H. (Hebraica, I., 224 tq.). 
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VANISHING OP CX>N80NANT8. 



§ 54. a) Initial consonants. K is dropped in TH , VCtH one, 
H*^H another, and in the imperative of WHS to come and blS 
to go} 

3 is dropped in some forms of the imperative Qal of verbs 
3'B , following the analogy of the imperfect. 

§55. 6) Within the word. M is elided in contractions: T^h 
there is not, from fl'^H sb ; 'j'^bn those, from •pb» Kfl. It quiesces 
in a preceding vowel: »n''']iR form, from WTI'^'^HliR ; VCC!^ wild 
bull, HvC''*] head, especially in K'B verbs. It is also elided 
in the adjective ending HS"" (§82). 

n is syncopated in TTS, TW\ (§124). 

n quiesces in a preceding vowel in VCPci favoring, WTI^ 
sprout, 15H we, "H^n one another, VCT^'yn^ a certain bird = Assyr. 
a^arsftnu, or a^ursftnu, Syr. ]kl,So, Arab. ^oL&C^) ringdove. 
It is syncopated in ^Tt\T\ beneath, below, 

§ 56. y quiesces in a preceding vowel in some verbs whose 
second stem-consonant is 5 : y W to stick in, flW to exude, "T^D 
to visit, "IW to be awake (secondary root of *tV), CjV to double, 
Arab. u&ju2 . It quiesces also in a few verbs J'B : l^*^ to do. 
Col. MS., Zeb. 60 a, 13^^12 to pronounce incorrectly, Ned. 16 a, 
and in "^ID^T small, from 1ttJT = *^t\yT (§56), t. e., "^yr with infixed 
T\, It is syncopated in fcCHlpH ring, HFffl'H bread, and quiesces 
in the compound numerals "IC^TH eleven, *Xl^ir\ , twelve, etc. 
(§ 136). In "jSa we want, Col. MS. Zeb. passim, for '^^ . 

§ 57. 3i is lost in SW pair, scissors, and "'laS at, upon (§ 174). 
The g in this case first became g^, then the separate elements g or 
V were lost.' Perhaps belong here ^3123 and ^21^ ? 

§ 58. b quiesces in *)53ip xoAofuipcov, M. MS., Sabb. 80 a. 

*1 quiesces in the preceding vowel in HJn'*p^p a certain bird, 
|/p1p , in the compound S'^ria for KJ^T ^"^21 (or origin. S1T3 
from «nT na), and in WrQS I say. 

9 O^ O > 7 P P P 

1 Of. Hebr. TTT , 'tDHD ; Arab. ^^^ , UO ; Syriac ^^ , ]Lm , ^aJ . 

2 This phenomoDon is frequent in Indo-European languages. Cf, also Fraenkel, op, cif ., 
XXII., 107. 
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7^ is dropped in a few participles of Pa"el: ''IDM trim the 
vine, B. M. 73 a; •JSraSl'^;; Yeb. 416; -pbo M. MsVb. Q. 48 a; 
'pTa'Tp Pes. 53 6, and others. 

3 is syncopated in JT'FlipSa makes water (sibi). 

§ 59. T is dropped in S5^H ear. (If Fleischer's opinion given 
in Levy's Neuh, Wb,, III., 312 6, that T interchanges with 
T is true, then H5^ may come from Wm = »3n^»).' In »3Fn 
sorb-bush, for HM'IT .* ' ' 

§60. c) Final consonants. M, 1 and "^ quiesce in the pre- 
ceding vowel in stems S'b , Vb and ^'b . The two former then 
pass into ''"b . The "^ appears in a few forms, especially before 
suffixes. H and y are generally retained, but are treated in a 
few verbs and nouns like M . Thus, VQ^ = ffllS to rumble, ? in 
H'^S mint, VC^ytH argument, ^1^ to break, ^2X^ to sink, '^ to 
wound, "^OB to spoil, ''BID to slant, *p^ to sink, TlOri^K to have 
identified, 

§61. ^ quiesces in some forms of the imperfect and impera- 
tive Qal: Ka-'K, «a^Fl, VOZ^b , VOT^\ VKTVk , \/^12V(. to say.' In 
Vnin he sent, M. MS., Ber. 42 a, VCD he locked, H. MS., B. M., 
86 a; in ^^1D^ small, "^IBH Asher; perhaps also in '*n'^S is super- 
fluous, but^this may he'^t\^^» (M. MS., Sabb. 64a)."* 

§ 62. b is dropped in some forms of bT^^ to go: HT^ he went, 
M. MS., B. M. 101 6, 103 6, Col. MS., Pes. Ill 6; 7« he goes, Col. 
MS., Pes. 110 6; -rS let him go, K. MS., Mem. 2 a; ^ go. Col. 
MS., Pes. 104 6.* In tX^W he took, Qidd., 81 6, M. MS., A. Z. 3 a; 
yji takes, MSS. Sukk. 526. In ''bp for b^bp_ light 

§ 63. 3 is dropped in the dual and plural of verb and noun, 
*^R, "jFI, ^Pnc\, two, ^tWi two hundred, ^y2^ they say, ■'S 
between^ -^3 for -jS , "'"H , "n f or ^^; «3a for -jSja (§90). The 
feminine plural ending ^ loses its 3 only in one case: mSFT^b 
they may be caught, M. MS., Sabb. 43 6. 

1 For a change of H to ^ , c/. Praetorius, BA,t I., 44, and Maclean, § 106. 

2 Perhaps also in the Palestinean proper name Kpb*^ for Kn^b*^ child, as in Syriac 
But it may also be a shortening of i(rib*^K or contraction of KPlb^^ • Cf. also §g 116. 119. 

< Of. K^^ «ay«, 'Anan, quoted by Harkavy in MWJ., 1883, p. 225. 
* The verb KTK to heat is perhaps an Aph'el of btM* For the development of meaning 
c/. Hebrew nbTH » pOT\ » and Syriac ^fO . Cf. also § 37. 
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§64. -I is dropped in lOK'^'n for Tn?*^ (§ 159)/ 
t\ is dropped in ''Si house, fcGlTD Scibbath, week;'* in the abso- 
lute state of feminine nouns: *^*in^ or "nrns another, W3H 

• : .t: T ' : . 

matrimony; is not retained even before suflSxes in PPltlSp to do 
it late, Sabb. 119 a, WDSb to heal him, TlS^l'^DSb to try them, 
Rasl Sanh. 101 b; and is usually apocopated in the sing. fern, of 
verbs in the participles and the perfect. 

§ 65. 3 is apocopated in ^n again, K1233 blew, MSS., B. M. 
85 6, 86a, Rasl Taan. 24a; T3 marries,^ Col MS., M. Q. 3 6, 
T3 Col. MS., Zeb. 5 a. 

§ 66. a is dropped in many forms of D^p to stand: ^p'*K, ^pT) , 
^p^b , ^p-3 ; 5)p stand thou. Col. MS., M. Q. 25 6, M. MS., Sanh. 
95 a; ^tX^\ Hji , stands; VG^y^ I stand, Col. MS., Zeb. 19 a, «3'T?ia 
I explain, ibid. Pes. 90 a; ?Tn'*piH / explained it, ibid, M. Q. 25 a. 
Here the suffixed forms are derived from the apocopated forms. 

Transposition of Consonants. — §67. »*irQ, Wm*12l desola- 
turn; VCrpz, KT)p xcater-course ; «CE», «OB0 chest; «B1^'T5, 
»b!lB't) ; H-'SSQ , S-a^Q , shuttle; and others. 

B. VOWELS. 

ImAl^:. — Pathah, — § 68. Original d in closed and intermediate 
syllables frequently changes to i (or &), Thus, SHp'^D Passover, 
«nto meat, Wtito Satan, vhjr\ foot, VfTCTD flour, VQISl time, 
iUnp'^a garden;^ in the preformatives of the imperfect Qal; in the 
first syllable of the perfect Pa'el when the second stem-consonant 
is "I or a guttural: e. g, 3^T5 ^^'^^9^^ near, tty^ lessened, B. Q. 
51 6; "WS vexed Qidd. 70 6, Ned. 62 a; ^TD separated himself, 
S6t. 4 6; Dm roared, ^ull., 59 6; in the second stem-syllable 
of the imperfect in Pa' el rPP'^Jn'^b let him lower it, Sabb. 67 a; 
nSp'^S? let him cool her off, B. B. 74 6; in the enclitic pronoun 
n'^ST hast bought, B. M. 51a, n'^blDp hast killed, ibid, 596; 
t^'^32lT!!p sellest, ibid, 72 a, fl'^^triD breakest down, B. B. 4 a; in 
the perfect ri'^yS^lR placest, B. Q. 114 a; in the first syllable of 
the Aph'el naSTO {Tin taught, A. Z. 8 6, '^bpran fAa< Ae shout, 

» Cy. iClllfna ro., ed. Harkayy, § 181. 

2 Cf, C. Levias, AJP., XVI., 34. 

3 Some of these forms may be regular by-forms. 
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B. B. 5 a; "aifl^'^sb to make water, B. B. 19 6; '^biOB'^Hb to make 
unfit, Pes. 15 6 (fragm. ed. by Lowe). 

Long Qdmeg. — § 69. Original long VXDJJ at times changes to 
^ (or f ). Usually so when d has arisen in consequence of the 
quiescing of an »: b^n, na"^R, ^rFl, bS-'tt, "tara, era, from 
original bSSH*, laKn*, b^ST)*, bSHS*, nasa*, D5«a» (prima- 
rily '»F1, '«a); »'in Amd for VCDtKy; ^^bip'f'^a inf. of bp'vfl 
to weigh, be woHh, Ar. 186; '^'^aS'^a to study, H6r. 12 a; '^'^'7»"^ 
inf. from ITTI to return, Ar. 23 a; Tnn , "^Flin new?, B. M. 73 a; 
Tin^'^n toAife, '^naS^ ftZocfc, '^rei'l (/rea/, ^^nn^^t small, and other 
words like them.* ''ID^T small, ^''on*^ your vessels, garments, 
M. MS., Pes. 1116; Itin-^n are frisky, Sabb. 32 a; VT';'pn''p 
their deceased parents or relatives, B. M. 70 a; i^^TVi man. So 
also in the infinitives ■'bittjp , '^bitOp, '^bittjpH, "'bilDpnH, ^^bitOpnH 
(§223); and perhaps in the plural ending of the verb '^'^ for 
■Jr.* A kind of imftl6 is diphthongization (§80). 

Obscuration of A. — §70. The obscuration of d to a, so 
characteristic of Hebrew, is rare in the Talmud. H'^iDri study, 
tt'^rii'^'vD*)© your weekly lessons, Ber. 8 6; Ht^i^l myriads, K. MS., 
Sanh. 26"a {bis) ; nia my lord, P. MS., Ber. 58 6.' «D^M» dried 
ears of com; MiTHS bed-room, Wi''D3 trial. 

The nominal ending dn is at times obscured to or tl under 
the influence of the n. 

Vocalic Epenthesis. — §71. The final vowel I of the first 
com. and the 2. fem. sing, and the final H of the 3. masc. plur. of 
the perfect influence their preceding vowel and are themselves 
apocopated. Thus, qat(a)l(a)tl becomes qat(a)lait, and 
contracted q(a)t(a)l6t, or q(a)t(a)lit, Pi'^bttp or trb'Cl^ . 

1 Barth takes the ending *T^ to be identical with the pronominal element we find in the 
Ethiopio pronoun ie*eti (ZD3fG. 46, 688, n. 1). In Mandaic this appears as td (Noeldeke, 
MO. 1.54); in Palmyrean it has the form TlTi (Hal6Ty, Mahbereth^ p. n^D) ; in Arabic 
JS t &3* t ,^^ > w • But how would this theory explain the masculine form *^ri*Tn f It 
is noteworthy that this ending "ipl appears only in adjectiyes. 

3 So in Modem Arabic the nominal ending 8— is pronounced ^, such forms as /c^ ^ 

are pronounced rami^ cf. also the transcription of Aramaic a, f, by Arabic A (Fraenkel, 
op. eit,t XVII.). For a similar change in Amharic, cf, Praetorius, Amhar. Sprache^ p. 23. 

• Cf' Tltt t HO., 407, 417. Still the "1 in some cases may simply denote "psp , not Db*in . 
Cy. biJM . TO. ed. Cassel, 41 ; KITJ'D? , ibid. 41, and G. Hoffmann, ZDMO. 82, 737. 
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Similarly, the perfect q(a)t(a)ltl ^bttp becomes q(a)ta'*l con- 
tracted to q(a)t6l bilDp (§§232, 243).' The pronominal suffixes 
akhi thine (f.), akha thine (m.) and ahi his, become a*kh, 
a*kh, a*h and contracted, 1]r, "^t, fTr. The last form ahi 
for ahu or ihu, is due to analogical influence. An equivalent 
form ihu became by transposition uhi (c/. ''rittS his father) 
and in analogy of the latter such a form of ahi was formed. 

Influence op Consonants on Vowels. — §72. The quiescence 
of one of the consonants H , 1 , ** , H , H , 5, or *) , lengthens the 
preceding vowel. Thus t!CT» I say (for ^SW**); Vdi'^ her 
head (for HlCt^'^*) ''30 he went (for ^3D* = sagii); TSTQ to do 
(for nSl5p);"HDa for TCa it rtimbled/ vaT\>'!fp for Kf^Y^l^* name 
of a bird. The same is the case when any other final consonant 
disappears; as V(^m , Sip3 , fcOK'^'n , for b\>W , n;p3 , nar'H (§ 159) ; 
"» for -^ i/. 

§73. The neighborhood of an y sometimes produces im&l^: 
y^nt^ four, "•X'^Tn eleven { = ^'^C5Vnn), ^t'^^^^ ('? HjanK), 
X"Flk23 ( J Sn'J3). On the other hand, ^ and the gutturals H, 
n, y change a preceding short vowel e, i, or u, to a: *^2l son 
(-^a), ]^Tpr\ two, ("pn^in*), na^b he says, ("la^b*), yv knows, 
H53 is late, 153S says, rOT slaughters, with a for i. But W*23S 
I say (for V(pj2^) and »35''Sto / was satisfied, Col. MS., Meg. 76. 

§ 74. The neighborhood of a labial or of a liquid obscures at 
times d (or i) to m (or o). This phenomenon is more frequent 
in the cognate dialects.' VCOfi& man (already in Bibl. Aram.), 
RlTM'n honey, VO&Q vine, RB^ leaven, STl'llSiFl date-palm, 
VffV2l^12 a weaving, Sabb. 58 a, sb^ shade, sbb^S wine-pressing, 
Sb'^B'lV rain-shower, STS^^SS grain of seed, sb'^'^^ the young 
of a gazelle,^ rncp^a inf.Qal of ^HSp to he diffictilt, Yeb. 40 a; 
HFl^ Pers. kata^i, a certain dish.* 

Note. — In D^E3 mouth, we have an original nominative ® 
+mimation. In the first syllable of sb'^"1^ we have an attempt 
to render the Arabic ^ . 

1 Jastrow, s. ▼. "7^3 « roads Nidd. 56 a ^^213 I fwepti which, in his opinion, stands for 
^^33 • But this is a mistake. As is evident from the next page, we have here ^^33 , 3. 
person for 1., a frequent occurrence in the Talmod. 

2 It mast be remembered that some of the forms with u may be by-forms. 
8 Of. Noeldeke, MO., 17 tq., ZDMO., XXII., 455; Dalman, op, c»7., 65. 

* Cf. Fraenkel, Fremdw., XVII. ; G. Hoffmann, LCB., 1881. Col. 416, 1882, Coi. 820. 
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Fluctuating Vocalization. — § 75. Some words fluctuate in 
their vocalization, and it is impossible to tell which is the original 
form. Thus Hbr» tceb appears also as sbT^, ^nb^lT'^K, HFlbT^lK 

t:» ■•* t;t: .'t;- 

or »nbT5l« , and Sn^'TlH ; »bsi2 a kind of doves, OCm fly, 

r:i t:«t: t:*'*' 

appear also as Kbit's , SHT'n , and similarly many other words.* 
Shobtbninq of Long Vowels in Closed Syllables. — § 76. 
In the traditional pronunciation long vowels in closed syllables are 
shortened. This is most marked in the case of y!S2p as it differs 
from nr® also qualitatively in Ashkenasic pronunciation. Thus, 
»nrQ , ^-^naH are pronounced K'^rQ , •p72» . 

Compensatoby Lengthening.— §77. Compensatory lengthen- 
ing takes place in sb-^ap (§§77» 90), tt'^^'H a proper name, for 5Q« 

(=Arab.^t),H7:a liar, ( = nOTa; c/.§77), n^^^'V its branches, 
M. MS., Pes. lllV, for rrEfi? = ?rB35 of eds. ; ^^^Ti , for ^en = VlTl 
(§ 119) ; W-^S^b"^ that they may lift him up, 2 M^ MS., M' Q. 28*6, 
for iT'S^bTI ;^ i05i3 star (through an intermediate kakkabu); 
SFl'lSiSn trumpet; VST^iT'^ chain; '^bp"'3 partridges; sbs^ or 
SbsrZ a kind of doves; V^X^^ dung-hill; Hnbp*^^ chain; H^ID^UJ 
sesame; VOTn or \Xyr^flys Vd^"^ palm-branch; fcO'^MilD brides- 
man; to^bibs (=«n'*bnbs Qaph'ei of «n^bib). 

Heightening and Depbession of Vowels. — § 78. Short u is 
heightened to o in a final syllable: bbpM, bbpFl. Long o is 
sometimes pronounced tl as in Western Syriac. This is regularly 
the case in infinitive forms ''b^ttp , "^b^tOp , etc. ; in the pronouns 
and pronominal suffixes "jWR , "j^SS , ^T^ » ^^^^ ^~5 *^ ^^^ P®^" 
feet with transposed final vowel b^tDp (§ 71 ) ; in the names of 
the letters Tl** , fj^lp ; frequently in the plural endings of the verbs 

■'"b: «n, «n«, etc. 

Pinal 6, is, if not plural ending, is frequently pronounced I; 
"WS they, THn, Tnn, new, etc., and in a few other cases; e, g., 
VTt^'^S'n his wife, lit. the one of his house. 

Diphthongs. — § 79. Li diphthongs whose second element is "^ 
the latter has retained its vocalic force in traditional pronuncia- 
tion; while in diphthongs whose second element is 1 the latter 

1 or. Noeldeke, MO,, § 15. 

sG. Hoffmann, ZDMO, 82, 754, citot Bar Hebraeos to Ear. 16:24, gaib^d for gabbd. 
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is pronounced as 1 or S . Thus, Wn'*']2l house, Wn''^*irQ last, are 
pronounced baitho, bathroitho, but K'^'TtD roast, S'sTW tread- 
ing, SpW exactitude, tavyo, dafso, dafko. 

Diphthongization, — § 80. The vowels i, e, a, change some- 
times to a^ The vowels 6 and u to au. That an original diph- 
thong thus reappears is only incidental. 

a) l and e: T"«3ni* O"^.?^?''? ^ became sick, M. MS., Sabb. 
145 6; O^Sr'l» was'satisfied,' B. Q. 113 6; ]r^» she committed 
adultery,' 'Sanh. 106a; b'^ri clear, Sabb. '23a 'Artlch; p**^*!! 
pounded, B^ 14 6; Tj'^b connected, ^ull. 11a; ^"^^^ bound up, 
b"73 measured, ibid. 1056; '^T'^S are bound up, B. M. 24 6, 108 6; 
SC^'^'n grit; T^rtU (=)>^rtU, rrtU §34) H. MS., B.B. 8a.— 
Hb'TJS she brought up, Sabb. 116 bj ''RC'llRH <Aet^ were soiled, 
ibid. 124 6; W'^TZJ / sow, Keth. 103 6; HG^Sn I cover, MS8. B. 
M. 49 b; M""?)? 7 shall cut down, M. MS., ibid. 107 6; Prn"^b 
J cursed him, B. B. 21 6; r\''1Sl <Aow buildest, B. B. 4 a; n'^toVo 
thou cursest, Sabb. 151 6; JTI'^'^ttaS thou hast brought, Ber. 9 6; 
'^'^bj ifpon, Yalq. MS., Y6ma 83 6; PI'''''lby or •T'^^by upon him, 
Col. MS., Meg. la and elsewhere; the possessive suflSxes tt^ 
and VT*~.* 

6) d: ■'B'^S'^'n a kind of dove; ■j3'^S''^3 ( = 'p3B3) we are hungry, 
B. M. 83 a; W^ri''''a'nS as long as they are wet {sibi) ( = »T'DJriOTS), 
Pes. 1116. 

c) a, 6: "^yiyyilfi pinnacles; Vmrn passage, habit; »)Ym 
skein; iOllip thorn'; Kn^i-fllS ( = »n'an^) food; tX^m exactness. 

Transposition of Diphthongal Elements, — § 81. The elements 
of a diphthongized vowel are sometimes transposed, the a- vowel 
being placed after the i or u-vowel. In such a case the last are 
usually consonantized and the first lengthened: "^"IHSl, '*'D'''^2l > 

■ns^a orchards; ss-'s^, ss-^s^ pullet; »n^nT, vmrn] \xrvm 

rich landlord; VCTH^ , WTl^tt, armory; RMW^S, plural 
Sn-^^SIin'^S , fine linen shirt; «7»Wa , »y!}t}'^ , Poker; ]ry , T»T^ , 
proud fool; Kip'^'ja, STpSTQ, proper name; fcai-^M (n^slbA, 
nisiAbA), SjJ'*;'? , SJ^ST , vuci;; S'lll^pS (nasftra), ^txjfiip, 'V^'tXp^, 

1 Cf. yfT\ • TG., od. Harkary, p. 5 ; ID'H , ibid., 83, n. 10. 
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^«;pnp; »15"';;*i^l25 (SerlqA), ^lltt^ (sat Or).' Akin to this is 
the consonantization of the m- vowel in S'^blTvT, ^^^b^^*^*^lD (Syr. 
jli4ai) ^^^^ woman (=IWlin). 

CoNTBAOTiON OP VowELS. — §82. d'd is Contracted Sometimes 
to d. This is especially the case with the adjective ending. SBp 
first, Vrt\3, last, tOT^^nn the Adiahenean, fcO^lb the Libyan, ViT^ 
silk, KJTipn the Nehardean (Keth. 54 a, a. e.), «p-)» the 
heathen (Col. MS., M. Q. 12 6), HnDp if it mean the Cypriote, 
Sb^b above, tXFOrh below, beneath;' "jSa ( = l3?2l) Col. MS., Zeb., 
passim. 

Note. — Luzzatto's objection to the explanation of H5'^*^S KSS 
as Rabh of Arekhd' falls to the ground, since fcC^^S might well 
stand for HW^IK. Jastrow in his dictionary vocalizes iO"**)S 
and explains it by one who ai^anges arguments, a lecturer. In 
such a case, however, we should rather expect the word to be 
fcC^S, not W"1K. For although such forms may be found in 
the Targumim — c/. e, g. Levy's Diet, on the Targ., s. v. ^fTJ — 
they may, in every case, be explained as scribal errors, or as 
learned affectations. And even if the word could be gram- 
matically defended, its extremely rare occurrence (I know of no 
case in the Talmud) speaks against its being in general use, and 
it could not have stood the wear and tear of an ignorant populace 
through centuries. It will, moreover, be observed that the Talmud 
explains that ^^^ by 1p*^S, which is generally taken to mean 
tall, but which Dr. Jastrow explains as well-arranged, well- 
balanced, thinker. Whatever that may mean, and whatever we 
may think of the Talmudists' etymologizing, one thing is certain, 
that they read WIS as a passive participle. Nobody would 
ever think of denying them the knowledge of a correct pronun- 
ciation of their living mother tongue; hence, any explanation 
offered must be based on the form iO'''^.^ • ^^^ other explana- 
tions of the name cf, Muehlfelder, Rabh, p. 1, note; Goldammer's 
note to his English translation of Luzzatto's grammar, §64; 

iCy.Miinic (WJD), C^D, C^D, DK^JJt and Kni'^9p_. Cf. also Assyrian si- 
*arAna, ^i'alAnn, for BlrAna, hllAnn. 

> With the two last words, some sach word as K'^S *ide is to bo understood. 
i0p.cit.,%^c. 
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Kohut, Aruch Completum, b. v. 'i|i'nK; Weiss, Zur Oeschichte 
derjud. Trad., III., 147, note 3; HehdlUg, ix, 18 sq. 

§ 83. Diphthongs are nsually contracted in verbal forms: au 
contracts to 6; ai, to ^, I (or A). 3*1liH he placed, iit^K they 
taught, "^tn sees, ''bn hangs, '^'HlCFl throwest, ]^t\'91^ you asked, 
Ipn clean, "jSyiSl we want. Col. MSS. passim, fcOb'^S^ / pray, M. 
MS., Ber. 28 a, and others. In nonns: Hb'^'^^S young gazelle, 
Syriac )^]a^; ^nt^''3'n his wife. In qatl and qatal forms it 
is sometimes contracted, bnt quite as frequently uncontracted. 
The later state is probably due to subsequent diphthongization 
(§80). Thus \Xrr\ olive, Hni^a death, Hnin thomj but iO'^'^a 
veil, Hn-'-^a (and Hn-^a) house, VCT^ inn, VCT^ amis, «bW 
bucket. In the plural ending ai: **1LV^ men, *01IIS stones, "^btt 
words. 

Retention of Disappearing and Insertion of New Vowels. 
— § 84. Pretonic Qameg. — In some cases original d in an open 
syllable before the tone is lengthened to d, as in Hebrew. Thus 
S^ilDS), Assyr. gastlru, joist (the variant K*^i'j53 corresponds 
to Assyr. gustlru); STi)TQ MdhOzd; '^n or TSJl proper, fit, 
for **Tn; ^0 hateful (Col. MS., Meg., vocalizes ''SD), for *0p; 
"tpIS necessary, for Tp'IS ; WilSp money; \MfiSf2 Magian} 

§85. Other short vowels in open syllables are sometimes 
retained and probably lengthened. This is especially the case 
with verbs which retain at times the full vocalization of the 3d 
masc. sing, in the lengthened forms. ^i*)9b let them run away, 
B. B. 8 a; %inM let them study, P. MS.,"'Ber. 13 6; ^iTajb Id 
them do, B. B. i56 a; nb'^3 she cooked, Ned. 66 6; TiTjitB-b Jet 
him redeem us, Sanh. 105 6, and others.' RTSi? deed; Vfyct^ 
document; WTITO'^S megrim; SDSiS cluster of dates, (But cf 
§92.) 

§ 86. New vowels are sometimes found which differ from the 
original in whose places they stand. Thus, the preformatives of 
the imperfect Pa"el take e or t ; btOp'^S , ?p*l2l'*ri ; the preforma- 

1 Cy. Targninic "J*ira» 1pH7J» "pTSTpOi Wj'l'TDpi 'T)*^^' Most of these nonna are 
oTidentlj loon-worda in which an effort ia made to retain* tLe original a Bound. Cf, alao 
Syriao po^^. p^-^ - , (.ZoIm * all loan-worda. (A Terb \l^ in the sense of the 
Hebrew H^n to encamp does not exist in any of the Aramaic languages.) 

2 In Hebrew similar forms are found only in pause. Cf, also 6 280, note. 
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tives of the imperfect Qal in "^'U and 5'? stems: e. g., D^p^'Fl, 
nSTl , ^^riT) ; a nominal form like 8F)"iain ; entirely new is the 
vowel in H*)T'*1K {^^^' abzAr), lO'^rS berry. 

§ 87. A number of words, especially verb-forms, take a pro- 
thetic vowel to facilitate their pronunciation, ■'mp^^ he drank, 
Sabb. 141 a; y^5« he swallowed^ Sukk. 49 6; p^n^S he kept 
8%lent, Pes. 17 a; "Sm he was able, Ned. 89 6; tXrpS^» he 
objected, B. M. 110 a; »tf tt-^S he hid himself, A. Z. 70 a; S^PpH 
she drank, Yeb. 65 6; flp^niDH she kept quiet, Qidd. 13 a; ^p^niTK 
they kept quiet, Naz. 32 a, S6ta 35 a/ ifl^X drink ye, Sabb. 41 a; 
rtO'2^ wait ye, Ber. 53 6; X'^S was spoiled (§ 89), M. MS., Taan. 
7 a; "(rK she committed adultery, K. MS., Sanh. 106 a, eds. "jr^'R 
(§§80,89); Han» ftiood. 

§ 88. In some cases a vowel is prothetically added to words 
whose first consonant has a full vowel. In such a case the vowel 
of the original first syllable is frequently dropped. V^jI^ they 
will dwell, M. MS., Taan. 25 a: Vl^TTVt they appointed him, 
Sanh. 26 a; iOn5« poll-tax; and others. * Cf, §91. 

Loss OF Vowels. — § 89. Original short vowels have been 
dropped in all probability to about the same extent as in the 
cognate dialects. Pinal long vowels have been dropped in the 
personal pronouns and possessive suffixes. KSfflfijj became \n\X^ 
and then •jSS (v. § 94), n5« , n» , "nSS , "ns , became n3« , n» . 
The loss of final H in W5fi<, WK (v. §94) is exceptional. In 
the enclitic pronouns *p" is sometimes found for HS"*"; in the per- 
fect, the pronominal endings of the 1st and 2d person sing, have 
lost their final vowel. The final H in the 3d masc. plur. of the 
perfect has been frequently dropped with coincident coloring of 
the preceding vowel (v. §71). In the other parts of the verb 
the loss of final H is very rare. The t of the 1st sing, is gener- 
ally dropped in the objective suffix, rarely so in the possessive 
(v. § 109). The final vowels of the 2d and 3d sing, and the 1st 
plur. are generally dropped in both possessive and objective 

> rrrVa'^K B. M. 846 does not belong here; it is Ithp'el. Qf, VTVyG^'Q Keth. 576. 
The prothetie rowel in the perfect may haye been influenced by the imperfect *> and onlr 
differentiated orthographically. Of, also Hommel, BA., II., 357. 
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suffixes.* Also in ICH became bad, "iT^S committed adultery, H^'^K 
when, trta there is, the final vowel is dropped. 

Syncope of Vowels in Consequence of Resolution, — §90. 
Resolution of doubling with syncope of vowel is found in SR^rT 
now (Wnicn), fcOa whence ('iH "jp);" vh^12 of itself («bp ^2)-, 
b^ttps on account of (b^tOp b?) ; "1fi<b« upm ("^by)/ 

Syncope of Vowel in Consequence of Prothetic Lengthening 
of Word, — §91. The addition of a prothetic vowel frequently 
produces syncope (§88): SB'^pH leaf; fcCb^S a kind of alkali; 
«ns« (KPB) bread; HB2« ^HTib"^?) matting; Hnpn» {VfX\'^T\) 
wrought metal Cf ^h^vi and' ^r« (§89). The same thing 
happens when a word is lengthened by the addition of a preposi- 
tion; e. g., "^K^^SS outside, "^RISS inside. 

Syncope of Vowel in Consequence of Segholatization. — § 92. 
VO'OXD, H^tt'i, written document; ^WT^ ^xbT)^ men; »nnbS, 

tt: t:» ••:•.. r*« t-:t: 

Hnnb-S megrim; "-i^an, 'VOF} eight; "prtn, "pRbsiFl thirty; 
H-Q'ip, «13W deed, fact; «C23, SCS'D cluster of dates; and 
many others. 

Accent. — § 93. The traditional pronunciation accents always 
the penult of a word. Prefixed prepositions and conjunctions do 
not receive the accent. 

III. MORPHOLOGY. 

PRONOUNS. — A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

a. Independent Personal Pronouns, — §94. a) M3&< /; FlS, 
rarely MS, thou; ^rr»,* KVl he; ^tT^, «%T she; -gS, rarely 
fcCraS, ti?e; '(WS, rarely 5|n3«, ^n«, np«, RH, ye; VTTS, 
rarely l^"!*, th^ey, masc.; '^HpS they, tern, 

b) References: H3» /, Ned. 5 a, 44 6; B. B. 59 6; a. fr.— 
•^3« we, Ned. 56 a, Be/. 56 6; a. fr. fcOnjH we, B. B. 164 a, Sanh. 

1 Whether the f of the let ting, of the poesessiye suffixes and the II in the plor. of rerbs 
were pronoonoed or merely retained orthographically in Tahnndic times we are unable to 
decide. 

2 cy. Tunisian Arab. mnln. 

»C/. Hebrew tp for — tj; )q for — "a iblT^ Ps. 69:9); rPBTtJ from hi» people 
Targ.OnkM Lev. 21: 14 and 23: 29. Cy.abo 'J'nTn' "p^pin , n'tT35''rfor yOT^, p'tpjn. 

« Col. MS., Meg. 16a, Tocalises IH*^* 
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11 ab (taken from Biblical Aramaic). — FlH thoUj Ned. 5a, 21 a; 
a. fr. ri5« thou, Ned. 91 6, Taan. 29 a; Sabb. 30 a; B. M. 26 6, 
396, 109 6; a. e.— 1ilFl« ye, Ned. 50 6, 55 a; a. fr. "^m ye, Sanh. 
109 a. "^nsa 5in«n that you are thieves; smHI «5« I and ye, Col 
MS., Pes.'llOa; ^Jn''*]??!^*] tXTi ^Fl« it is' ye who did, etc., M. 
MS., B. M. 73 a. WDK J^^, B. M. eds. 37 a. tt'^^'B^ ^MK ye 
yourselves. MS; ye,' Fes. 110a (V. L., a. 1., n.' 20)."ri3« 
T MH*1 ye and I are seven; tt"'^B^ji F13H ye yourselves, B. M. 
37a'"'n« ye. Pes. 110 a (V. L.,'Zoc. (nl). Tl H3K1 ri« ye and 
larefive.—VTi^ he, Ned. 55a; a. fr. V&n he,itis,B'B, Ilia; 
Ned. 51 a, 55 a; a. fr. ^H'^H she, Meg. 14 a; Nidd. 72 6; a. e. 
HTl she, it is, Ned. 23 a, 50 a, 91a; a. e. — ^SlpS they, masc, 
Ned. 20 6; a. fr. "j^'^H they, masc. and fem., in older language, 
Keth. 23 a; Ned. 42 6,526; Naz. 47 6,57 6, 64 6; Taan. 18 6; 
B. B. 165 6; Ber. 50 a; B. M. 104 6; a. e. "HS-H they, fem., Ber. 
44 a; Keth. 26; a. e. 

§ 95. The demonstrative pronoun ?|3'^fct is at times used as a 
personal pronoun for the third person plural of both genders. 
Cf. Keth. Ill a, Meg. 16 a, 5ull. 53 a, Bekh. 5 a. 

§ 96. In our editions there occurs once the pronoun sb'TiS he, 
she, TTi< HbllS*] Fli< thou and she are relatives, B. M. 67 a; in 
older texts it must have occurred more frequently; c/. Sb*1131 H5i< 
I and he, Aruch Compl. Nid. 25 6; SbTOI ^fTH he and she, ibid. 
Gitt. 68 6. Kohut, Ar. Compl., s. v., has also the variant ^^^3 . 
The word is identical with tnbn3 or Jnbn'^3 originally to her, the 
n having changed to 1 or "^ . The dative fem. came to be used 
for the nominative of both genders. Cf. i^bn'^3 = frbil'^S M. MS., 
Sabb. 156 6, and ll, Ian, I, we, in the Chaldeo-Pahlavi for 
'anft, 'anan. 

§97. The forms ^n^«, ^n^«, ^HS^H, WH, are shortened 
from MtTH, H'^H'^H, 'prTi-^H / f nr« ,' the firet' element ^H, rs 
being demonstrative elements *'S, 3+*^^.^ The forms VftTi, IXT\ 
are used mostly as copula.* 

1 On the TariooB etymologies suggested for these pronouns, cf. Fnerst, Lehrg. d. aram. 
Id., p. 231 §q. ; Hnpfeld, ZJOf., II., lUtq. ; Boettcher, Hebr. Gram.. § 869, 2 ; Noeldeke, Mand. 
Gram., pp. «8, n. 3, 92, n. 1 ; Dayal, Gram. Syriaque, p. 168, n. 2; Wright, Ccmp. Gram., pp. 
96, 106; Dillmann, Gram. d. aethiop. aprache, p. 267; Merx, Gram. 8yr., p. 167; Levy, ^eu^. 
TTb., 8. y. ^)n2S; Jastrow, Diction., a. y. 2<. For the Neo-Syriac forms ahn, ahi, anhi, 
cf. Qnidi, ZDMO., zxxrii, 298 ag. Cf. also Maclean, Gram, of Vernacular Syriac, p. 17. 

2 In later Uteratnre: "J^K toe, HG. 819; "^nDK thou, (masc.), »6td.4fl8; ini^ ye, ibid. 
404; -priK (masc.), i6W. 2081 inK MV.35; tfH'^tjl A^, HG. 394 ; 'i«n]=«'»nn]»A;^i ^Wd.306. 
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6. Enclitic Personal Pronowns. — § 98. The pronouns of the 
first and second persons are generally joined enclitically to the 
participles, and rarely to adjectives, so as to form, with the latter, 
one word. They are then shortened and assume the following 
forms: 

MASOULINE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. a. «3(-) a. [-.(-), ^(-), p(-), 13(-)], Vai-) 

i8. [•.(-), «3(-), 40(^)1 «5(-) p. [-pi-), -pe-), m-)l -pC-) 

I .. T T T : - T •• It T 1- : - T .. fT •• 

2. a. n(7) a. -j^rt-), ^T\(r) 

§ 99. Of the feminine, only the second person sing, is found 
in a few examples: ""b Jn*1"'CNt thou art forbidden for rwe, Sanh. 
20a; "b nnsrp idlt thou' marry mef Keth. 816; T\ym wilt 
thou lead? ibid, 63 a; JHS^M thou collectest payment, ibid. 43 6. 

§ 100. The forms under a are used with verbs whose final 
radical is a consonant; those under p with ^'b verbs. The forms 
in brackets occur only sporadically. 

§101. The plural forms under a are sometimes joined to the 
singular theme of the participles and are in such a case preceded 
by Vaxo . For examples see §§ 271, 272. 

§102. In consequence of the promiscuous use of the pre- 
formatives 3 and b with the third person masculine, the first 
person plural adopted by analogy a similar usage. As a result 
of this, both forms, the third person masculine singular and the 
first person plural, became indistinguishable. To remedy this, 
the enclitic personal pronoun was sometimes attached to the 
latter. '(3"''9"'b let us considei% Sabb. 306; ■j3"'bt3''2'^b lei us 
abolish, Col." MS., Zeb. 38 a; ]»rTr': let us infer, \bid. 106 6. 

§103. Rosenberg* sees in forms like W^'TpiH (Sabb. 83 «, 
B. M. 86a, a. e.), HI^a'^I^K (Sanh. 29 a), and'fcea-^niK (Sabb. 
121 6), forms of the perfect with an enclitic instead of a constitu- 
tive pronoun. This is erroneous; such forms are regular plurals 
used for the singular; c/. below, § 106. 

§ 104. The same author explains (foe. cit,) forms like fc^"<21Cr, 
S"t!p"'Fl , as composed of the respective verb and the singular pro- 

1 Daa aramdiKhe Verbum im babyloni9chen Talmud, p. 15. 
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noun of the second person " FlH " with apocope of final " R ." 
The second element is rather the objective suffix of the third per- 
son feminine, which latter refers to a word like Virk'U understood. 

Thus, H'^acn, «'i^Tn, = ?naDn, ma^n; c/. fce'^2:3 = w^s;3 we 

t::» tz" t::« t:"" t::« t::» 

need it; VST2t\l^ = JnnpJnj* I wonder at it. 

§ 105. It will be observed that not only do the suffixes for the 
singular and the plural nouns show a promiscuous use, but the 
singular and plural suffixes themselves are sometimes not differ- 
entiated. The genders, moreover, sometimes interchange, though 
much more rarely.* This circumstance seems to be due to the 
fact that some of the singular suffixes, having become worn out, 
have lost their suggestiveness and have been supplanted by the 
more sonorous and emphatic plural forms, and this caused the 
confusion of all forms. 

§ 106. Another perplexity is encountered by the student in 
the use of the first person plural for the same person in the 
singular, which is an expression of modesty or of generalizing 
indefiniteness. That plural is sometimes found together with the 
singular in one and the same clause; e, g., fi'^b ^^12Vn "^23 '(3'^5'Tl 
a7td I (we) remember also having told him, B.M. 8 b; Tl^tTp IHb'H 
'l^i* for I {ice) am not a Persian, eds. ibid, 28 6; tt^b 'jSTQpiia tfh 
«D« / {we) should not explain it. Pes. 90 a; H5K p^lTb / spit 
out, M. MS., Sabb. 145 6; «3« 'pp-? I shall cut down, B.M. 1076.' 
This use of the plural promiscuously with the singular has misled 
even such men as the late Jacob Levy' and Th. Noeldeke* into 
erroneous theories. Thus Levy assumes a paragogic nUn in 
the first person singular; and Noeldeke explains such forms as 
S3 vtSp , which occur on almost every page of the voluminous Tal- 
mud, as scribal errors. Whether these forms follow the analogy 
of "^'b verbs or are plurals used as singulars, or are due to both 
causes, they are certainly legitimate formations. 

1 For a similar promiscuous ose of the pronoons in other lanfimages c/. Bottcher, op. cit. 
S 878. 

2 An analogous use of the plural is found in the Jerusalem Talmud ; cf. M. Schlesinger^s 
Aram. Verb, im Jer. Talm.j p. 15 9q. 

» Neuh. u. chald. Wb. s. ▼. 2 . 

* A. Bosenberfff Dns Aram. Verb, im Baby I. Talm., p. 28. 
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54. Hebbaica 

c. Possessive Suffixes. — § 107. 

SINOULAB. 
With Singular Nauru. With Plural Ifoun*. 

1. c. -^ -^ ,-^ ."l^y 

2. m. -jp ,r^ r^^ ,rp 

3. m. j ''^^ 'T^'T 'tl '^'r I [,^-,^^-,-i,-i-^^f-.Pri-]P^- 
3. f. [Hrr ,«n- ,rr] ,K- ,{T^ [srr ,wi-] fn- ,pp- 

t:t- tt tt- -- 

PLUBAL. 

1. c. [MH- ,iO- ,H3- ,"p] 'IT 'IT 15" -r '"iT 

2. m. [15- ,-ji5- ,!0- ,-5^57] ,507 fl?T ''("^iTl ^T- 
2. f, - • ^^_^ 

8. f. ' ' "-rf [^ni- ,^n-] ^n^ 

§108. The form ''TTr arose from ^tT-^ by metathesis; ''TTr 
becoming "^TTt . From this form is derived the suffix 3d masc. 
sing. '^rT". '^S, "jn, and 1" are Hebraisms. ^TlS^ is properly 
objective suffix. Forms in brackets are of rare occurrence. For 
examples, see Nouns. 

§ 109. Familiar nouns, especially those denoting family rela- 
tionship, are frequently used without possessive suffixes. 

1. First person: SBK my mother, M. Q. 206, a. e.; DM id. 
M. Q. 12 a, Gitt. 70a,^Sabb. 66 6, Ber. 39 6, YOm. 78 a, a. e.; 
«SI« my father, M. Q. 20 6, Meg. 12 6, B. M. 59 6, a. e.; tXTQD 
my grandmother, B. B. 125 a6; *T^Sl my son, Ber. 5 6; Jn*^2l my 
daughter, 5ull. 95 6, Keth. 54 a, 109 6; nn"'« my wife, 'B. B. 
132 6; ST M^ttSl into my whole hand, Ber. 56 6; fT^^b to my 
bed, ibid,; SJn"'3b Vl^ttaS'l and bring them to my house, Qidd. 
22 6; Slcnna^'^si'TJ Sri'^a lb from my house to the college, Ned. 
59 6; (in the parallel passage Ber. 55 a we have ''SrSlDW for 
SH'^a). HBp'n "'Sa what is that before mef i. e., how do I come 
to that? On »l3p, tVS^ = ]TS^ before us, see Levy, Neuh, Wb, 
s. V. «aD, 1. ' 
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2. Third person: SC5123 HPlPH his (thy) wife is going to 
die, Ber. 56 a; iXTirnn Tk^b WrbtSp he killed all his masteis, 
B. B. 36; H*;n ^p D'^KJ^T l*aK fcG^K TQ would a father ever 
rise up before his son? Keth. 62 6; S^illS HCb^p'H whose husband 
is a kitchen-gardener, Yeb. 118 6; H^^nS MS^^^'H whose hus- 
band is as small as an ant, ibid. 

§ 110. The suffix of the first person sing, is sometimes omitted: 
•^ my hrd^ sir, frequently; Pl13 like me. Col. MS., Pes. 105 6; 
1CS3 ''HTn 1SS3 "^H^IH rejoice my soul, rejoice my soul, ibid. 68 6; 
]^'from me','B. B.U2 b, M. MS., ibid. 5ag. 226, ibid. 15 6, V. L. 
ad 1. n. 4, Er. 53 6. In the last passage as an example of the 
Galilean dialect. 

§ 111. ln"'H there is and H'^b there is not, on account of their 
verbal force take mostly objective suffixes. But these suffixes 
differ somewhat from those given in the table below. "'Stl^H 
am, Ned. 81a; 'rn-H Pes. 50 a; M. MS., ibid. ]yrrifi we are; 
ttSn-^H Yeb, 116a,*^5rn^K Pes. 87 6, ^S^n^^H ibid. M. MS., you 
are; 'tT)rr» is, B. Q.'46 6; ^HDH'^H they are, R. H. 20 a, a. e., 
lirnn-^H, Tam. 5 a; ]')TT\», Me'lla 7 a, read -j^Sn-H = i6id. 5 6; 
«n-b they are not, Zeb. 14 6, 18 6, a. e.; Trit\''h , Er. 46 6, Pes. 
87 6;''i6id. M. MS. W'^SH'^b; "•HSn'^H they are,' f em., Sebtl 14 6; 

d. Objective Suffixes. — § 112. 

Singular. Plural. 

i.c. -.in-MnT.K'VT'r t5(7)'«5r'ir'it'ir'r'K 

2. m. ( ^- ,1}^"^, ^ ,T^'<y ,?!«- ,'^ tt-^ .Sfi- ,!D37 '^'P^ 

2.f. j " ' ■ • ^ ^ - - ,^.1 



3. m. 



PT ,^n- ,Tr ATT- ,^ , rr^ 
rrns- ,wrr 



,*B^ '1137 '113^ 'i?T3" 'i»"i37 'inn 
,5in- ,in- ,"|irr .ns"^ .ks"^ .Js- 

vr- 



3. f. nn"^ ,«rr ,w- ,«- ,rr ns- ."ns- ."ns-^ 

T«T- TT •: •:-•:• 

§ 113. The distinction between the suffixes of the perfect and 
those of the imperfect are obliterated. 

§ 114. The t\ element in the suffixes is derived from the 

* V\*in''b *« »• cibaent, Keth. 22 a, a. e., belongs to legal style. In "j^NI ^D"^^ «« «»*«• 
Pes. SO a, r)*^K ^As assumed verbal, more correctly participial, form. 
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objective particle Pi"*. This is clear from a form like nn''l?bm 
that he swallow if, Ned. 50 6, where the commentaries have ybyi 
tlty^ in two words. 

§ 115. "j*^, ^j~ are shortened forms for JTS*^, tTsT; for •13'^, 
M^ c/. the Targumic MrK, MS . But it may also be a mistake 
of the copyists: TlS^ stood for Tir = *in3^; the sign of abbrevia- 
tion was omitted and then written W . — TIS*^ is so vocalized 
by the Col. MSS. The *^jr\ shows the presence of the ener- 
getic nUn. 

B. DEMONSTBATIVE PBONOUNS. 

§ 116. Those referring to a nearer object, or to the subject 
under consideration, are: 

Sing. masc. (■j'!| , ■j'''!| , ytl , and contracted -SH , SM , ■j3'=| , "jn) this, that 

TTT ••T TT T«T - •- 

contracted from STIH • 

• T 

Plur. masc. VTSn, (sir^H, ybn, 7^«, "TJ) these, those. 

fem. •'sn, Cans, -jiisn, -fbri). 

§ 117. Those referring to a distant object are: 

Sing. masc. KJinH, (^fSn, tfl^n. "?■"?.) **«' one there. 

fem. STin, rjn, (Ij^H). 

com. 'HT'S that one there, the other. 
Plur.com. '^sn, "^"Vi. 

% 118. ■^■'H , only in the phrase "^Hl "TH both this and thai, 
these and those, is used for both genders and both numbers. 

§119. Repebenoes: -^ ("j+n) Gitt. 85 6, a. e.; y^ Ber. 386, 
B. Q. 99 6, Sanh. 31 a, Keth. 17 a'i Sat. 35 a, a. e.— •,'nn (-j+^+Sn) , 
Ker. 25 6, Keth. 103 a, Me'lla 12 6, and frequently in Ned. and 
Nazlr.— M"!; ( = *|'!l), Gitt. 85 6.— •,3'n (",+«M), Keth. 22o, 896; 
Gitt. 85 6/ B. M. i5a, 18 a.— ^n (l+»n),'Col. MS., Zeb. 89a. 
— «n (contracted from HTTI) frequent.— KTTI (Hn+»n), Ned. 
53 a,' 55 a, a. e.— OT Ned. ila, Sabb. 52 6, a. e.— -nsn (^+Hn), 
Col. MS., Pes. 75 6. — HI? (only orthographically different from 
«iri), Pes. 536, B. M.'eOa, Bekh. 456.— "Dn (•,3 = ''3+»n), 
properly an adverb; MSS. Men. 36; "SH bSl all this, Ber. ^6; 
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"On Ifc^bS without this, '"SH b^t3'pi< because of this, frequent. — 

•^sn. frequent— nan (-jin+in), frequent.— ^r*;;! (=^3n=n3n, 

with compensatory lengthening (v. §77), '^bTQ ^T'^jH i^uU. 11a, 
eds.— -pbn (-pbH+Hn), Tarn. 11a, B. M. 90 a, and' frequently in 
Ned. and Nazlr.— "pbs (■i+b« = Hebr. HbK), B. M. 15 a, 67 6, 
110 a; Taan. 17 6; B. B, 38 a, 63 a; Keth. 87a. Only in legal 
style. — "ny (~1T!^)' properly a singular, Gitt. 316, 456; Men. 
346, a. e.;"''3n (contracted from '^n3n = 7n3n), frequent.— ^SHSt 
("3n+H), only Col. MS., Meg. 26.— -j^an, TF,, p. 25.— -j-^bn^ 
ibid, 1.— HTin (Kn+«n) frequent.— ip«n (?|+''«n) frequent. 
— Tj'^^n (=?|"'Hn), CoL MS., Zeb. 49 a,"^ a. e.^— ^y-n or ^S)--!! 

(^+7'n), B. M. 86a, Zeb. 43 6, 5uii. 906.— «^nn (»^n+«n), 

frequent.- Tin or Tpl (!j+«n), frequent.— !|^n (§69), M. MS., 
Pes. 1116.— tfTK ('^+7+^«), frequent.— TjSn (?|+'n, §119), 
frequent.— tlS-^^ "(Tj+S+'-^H), Ar. 326, Bekh. 206, Me'll§ 156, a. e.' 

§120. Forms in parentheses are of rare occurrence, and 
belong partly to the Palestinean dialects. 

§121. Sn is often joined to the following word, in which 
case the final H, which marks the length of the vowel, is not 
written. E. gr., TT\, KFllsn, n^ren = n IXTl, SFU^ HH, HH 

*'j"T t:- ^tT 1" T t:- T t 

§ 122. Sn , S^n , fc^^n sometimes unite with a preceding word, 
in which case they undergo phonetic or orthographic change. 
Thus, «^n+Kb becomes 1»b is not; tXTl ]^V^ becomes ^^» , 
tSTl y"^ becomes ''3'*H is not; fct^H STfl is contracted to ^iTfl how 
is it, how about f and others. SH+'^nS becomes fc^'^'^rii*; 

1 The "^ final in demonstratiye pronouns is taken by M. Schultze (Zur Formerilehre des 
Setnit. VerbBy p. 19, note 1) to be identical with the pronominal suffix of the 2d person ; ^ , 
^ he translates hie tibiy haec tibi^ tT^K would be ;iae, hi^ tibi. In the latter form he sees 
the construct state of the absolute I'^^K* That "^ represents here the 2d person is, 
howerer, not necessarily the case, since one and the same pronominal element may represent 
di£Perent persons. Cf. ZDMQ., 1875, 172. 

» HQ„ ed. Hildesheimer, p. 96, ^rC'^H ; Se'iU,, ed. pr., 86, "jinjn . TIDH ; 'VT}^ . '^T'?} ' 
HQ. 491 ; ^D'^Tl. ibid. 381. "^^n Letter of Candol, of Sam, Ha-Nagld to R. ^cman'el' Ockr 
T6bt n., 68 ; '^'^H > ibid. 22A. Qf. for the demonstrative force of the b the Arabic \i)J^ , sfJULj , 
Hebr. nr^, T^, ^bn.--fj'ni. HO.anL-Cf. Tarffumic «pK he, SH-^K (=iOnn) 
JfF. 25. y*!! fAis (legal style), TG. ed. Harkavy, §555. 
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c. copulative pbonoun6. 

§ 123. a) The idiom of the Babylonian Talmud, differing in 
this respect from the cognate languages, has developed separate 
forms for the pronouns of the third person, when the latter imply 
the substantive verb and are used for the copula. These forms are: 

Masc. sing. '^tT^^ Masc. plur. ^nS"*! 

Fem. sing. ^TT'^ Fem. plur. VB^O 

6) References: ^n"? ^»12 tohat is it? Ned. 38 6; ^irn WH 
that it is, the very thing, ibid,; ^Jl'^S KSS it is I, Taan. 24 6; ''^'U 
TT^ who is it? Pes. 104 a; ^HT to"^?! HJJT np do I know where 
heisf—^XT} Ber. 44 a, 5ull. 43 6,\"e.— «T MTQ VOn n^^O 
they all belong to one and the same kind, i^uU. 79 a; and fre- 
quently.— ^HS^D Col. MS., M. Q. 36, 96, a. e.; TF. 9. 

§ 124. Luzzatto* and Noldeke' consider the copulative pro- 
nouns to be of the corresponding forms of the personal pronouns; 
the former being formed out of the latter by the prefix 3 , and 
the initial M lost in the process of composition. Said prefix 
Noldeke [loc, cit.) considers to be a mutilated ■jS = '|n, HSH. 
Such a use of that particle would find an excellent parallel in the 
Hebrew "•jSH, TJSn, etc., where that particle also exhibits a 
verbal force; but c/. Duval's objection, Oram. Syr., p. 168, note 2. 
Merx {Oram, Syr,, p. 168) derives ^H^D from a supposed form 
'inin + hu through aphseresis of initial vowel, and from the 
latter ^TT^ through syncope of medial 3 . I should suggest that 
the copulative forms have an independent genesis. They are not 
derivatives, but parallel formations of the personal pronouns. 
They consist of the pronominal suffixes and the syllable ^^, a 
contraction of ^T\2 , which latter in its turn is an apocopated form 
of '^ItlS = ""inb , the third person singular of the imperfect of RIJl, 
■**]n to be. That would explain why these forms are used only 
with the third person, while the Hebrew TOH may be used with 
all persons. A similar instance of the composition of SIH is 
found in the term HS'^P granted, which is a compound of "^nP 
and rO .* 

T 

1 Col. MS. Alfftst on B6cA 166 vocaliEes in'^f, i.e., 'irT'D (§80). &'««., ch. 18, has 

3 Elem, gram, del dial, talm, Babilon,^ § 52. 3 Mand. Gramm.j p. 92, d. 1 
* Leyy, Nh. u. ch. Wb., 8. v. npp. 
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W. H. Lowe^ has the following remark about these forms: 
"He (Luzzatto) did not perceive that the prefixed 3 changes the 
simple pronoun into the substitute for the copula." The above 
words are apt to mislead the reader into the belief that Luzzatto 
was ignorant of the copulative force of these forms. As a matter 
of fact, he states it {loc. cit.) clearly enough, and it is but just to 
the deceased scholar that this should be pointed out. E. Bltlcher* 
also, as far back as 1838, recognized the true nature of these 
forms. 

§ 125. 1. i)3^n , W-^-in , frequent; VC^tl Col. MS., Meg. 7 a; "^rn 
Col. MS., Zeb. 13 bj M. MS., Pes. 60 a, this is, these are, are con- 
tractions of ^n this and of the respective forms of the copulative 
pronouns. The uncontracted form VIST'S ''Tl is cited V. L. ad Men. 
92 b, notes 2, 3.' 

2. Noteworthy is the pleonastic construction of our word with 
the copulative pronouns: M. MS., Taan. 20 6 {bis) CT'^p "^T^l 
these are. 

§ 126. ^3'^n .... ^TjH means: this is one and the same, e. g,, 
UTW2 W^'^n K3'^Tl*l ^3"'^n Wardimas and Menahem are one and 
the same person, Sabb. 118 6. 

§ 127. W^n is sometimes used as a simple copulative pronoun: 
"TniK W'^n hsb'^I this is something unusual, Mun. MS., Sanh. 4:8 a. 
W^ "'SIS differs from ''ISl ^S13 ; the first meaning what is itf* the 
latter, what would it become? 

D. BELATIVE PBONOUN. 

§ 128. a) The older form of the relative pronoun '•'H occurs 
only in the Palestinean recension of Aboth I., 13, in legal style, 
in the combinations ""b'^'H, "^"''n (b + ''*l, T + 'H)'' of the emphatic 
possessive pronouns, and at times in the combination i^b'^'H 
(Sb + '^'si) that not, I have found besides but two examples of it: 
"Tlbran ^T3r\ Hb '^l that you may not share my fate, Meg. 16 a, 
and bt3p "^"n 19 until he had killed, Sanh. 96 6. The usual form 
of it is "n . 

1 Tho Fraflrm. of T. B. Pesa^im, p. 38, note 1. 

2'^'3^'jilDbXBn'Q.P. 71. 

8 According to HaldVy, ZA. IV., 59, ^Tfy\ is a contraction of S^H + } + ''K + KH I 

♦ Of. Lowe, op. cit., p. 38. 

& Cf. Dalman, op. city p. 87; c/. Maclean, Oram, of Vemcumlar Syr.^ pp. 19, 55, 181, 
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6) Rbpebenoes : ■^b"''n mine, B. M. 109 6, Ned. 50 a, 61 a; 1\b^^ 
thine, B. M. 109 6, Ned. 5 a; Plb-'H her, Naz. 30 a, Ned. 36 6, 10 a, 
Sabb. 80 6, B. B. 33 b; 'jb'^'n our, Ned. 49 a; pb-'n your, B. Q. 
117 6; ■jiSb'n, Suk. MaZ-jinbn fAetr, Gitt. 846, B. Q. 117 6; 

•jinb*^ Sukk.'44 a.— ^T'n , trr'n' , hmn\ , irp'n , rr^ , sdt'h , Tpr-n , 

'^rrP'n, frequent. 

c) The usual form of the posBessiye is "TH ; the form "b^ 
occurs but seldom. T*l is a reduplication of the relative '^1 . 

d) Instead of the usual ?|Tnb^ we find ?jb""n 1\)) TF,, p. 7. 

E. INTEBBOQATIVE PBONOUNS. 

§129. a) ]»12, ]12 (ra) w?fto^ ^VC^ {t!C2, TV2) whatf ^tl 
which, which one? (V*^^> V^ ^T\, TT*'!!, ^^TH) mjAujA noto 
{quisnamf) (•pi STJ) what now {quidnamf) W2, {'^tTU, '^•T^, 
"n^Sa) ti?/ia< w /// «-:n (Vl-S + '^n or «TI+'iTn)"ti?AtcA is itf ^a 
( = S^n+^l'D) tcfto ts hef whose is itf ''Sia who is she? whose 
h itf' 

b) Refebbnoes: ]VC2, "ja, '^»"p, ^iSp, "^Stt, frequent.— TQ A. 
Z. 416; tn^Sl "jWH rro Aowj do you deal with itf "Tl frequent; 
X'rn, Men. 109 a;" 71 ^n, Ned. 26 6; ■jT'H, 7^ {TO Tarn. 
32 a/ ^n MSS. Zeb. 69"a; ^^a MS. R. 117, B.M. 2 6, Pes. 90 6; 
^n^a M. MS., B.M. 26; ^n^3p'( = '^n^+rra) M. MS., B. B. 8a; 
iir':n, Naz. 12a.— ^fTrp*"j»p which' of themf B. B. 126, for 
the usual "^XT^TI^ '^n.- JaPlffitt "^H^ why should he swear f P. 
MS., B. M. 82 6. ■ ' 

F. INDEFINITE PBONOUNS. 

a. Positive Indefinites.— % 130. "jbE) ,' »;»3bB 3fr. Sb and iSo, 
N, N.J HMbS Jfrs. or Miss So and So. — ^p somebody. — ''Ta,* 
D*1TQ, (Djnp)* something, SPlbTQ something. — ^TO'jia, somebody; 
IzS^'rk somebody: tXTi ^^T^W^T^'l »n3W J'T;' JTp i7 is known 

1 "^Ktt is a contraction a) in some cases of p*! Kt). <>) in other of ^TH Kp (§ 122). 
TF.vocailxes "^Kp. 

^HO. 71, jrn ; ^6W. 233, "^i^n ; ibid. 438 "^X. ^'el., pp. 6, T7, 80, 83, has fcTpH. 
id. HG. 178. a. e.'xintt Se'eit. I."; HG. 95, 104, "a. e. !13*n BO. 276. ntt, "^iOa used 
for "jKp JIG. 22, 25, 68, 268. 

s In later literature *|bB ia used also for inanimate objects : *lbB '^riTSl for to a'uf to 
mucfc money deceit, 36 ; lb& ^({13^121 <n mch and auch a place, ibid. 51. 

* In the opinion of Professor Hanpt *f^^ is not a mutilated form of tSTTD hut is the 
Hebrew ^*!l, '^'JT, aufficiency + "pQ from; literally, of a tufflciency. 
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that the place belongs to this or that man, B. M. 21 b; cf. ibid, 
23 a. — *^rn '•Sn this and that, so and so. — TTTl . . . . TTl the one 
.... the other: ^12 , . . .^12 the one .... the other M. Q. 25 6. 

§ 131. M^H est qui, sunt qui is used in the sense of some: 
■HttK^ W^fct some say, 

§132. Kiaby ''b^ the whole world is sometimes used in the 
sense of anybody, anyone, everybody, 

§ 133. ^^T'n and pb"'2l are used like our Tom, Dick and Harry 
for ajiyone: IsCTP »SW2'6 «3» «5jn^ pVa «bl MJT pVn »b M« 

•^ t:-t t:-: t-: t:-t»t« t: t:-t»t« t t-: 

I know no Jffillaq and no Billdq, I know only a tradition, !^ull. 
19 o; Tib ""bpH p^n^ pyn shall Jffillaq and Billdq enjoy it? 
Sanh. 98 6.'"' 

§ 134. bS all, every; IDD'^H bS) everybody, everyone; "1)11 Tft bS) 
eoc/i anrf everyone; . . . . 'H ^|i<113 bS) whoever; . . . . 'H bS whoever, 
whatever; . . . "H ''Sia bS) whatever; ^FTH bS whatsoever; DyTO bS, 
"•Tp bS) (Ned. 49 a) anything, 
" 'b. Negative Indefinites,— % 135. . . . "H "jK^p TT^h , "jS/J «3-^b 
. . . "n, . . . "n n-'b, Sb H-^by '•bsfi, none, nobody, no one,—trb 

urm, Hb ajTObs, Va «bV*. . . «b, bbs «bi . . . «b nothing. 





NUMEBALS. 




A. 


Cardinals.— % 136. 




a) 


ITtfh MaieuHne Nount. 


ir«/k Feminine Nouns. 


I. '« 


tn 


Kin 


2. 'a 


■^Fi> ''"jFi> ■j'*iri 


■nbn, ^nnn, ^nin 


3. a 


T T ; 


nbn 


4. 'n 


••;j— t:; — 


ya-jH 


5. 'n 


murw 

T ; — 


iD^n 


6. "1 


r • 


n-'tp or ri^ip 


7. 'T 


- • — T ; — 


JM, a® or a® 


8. -n 




"spn or "Mn 


9. tJ 


— * • T : • 


yicri 


10. " 


T S — 


-lipy 


11. «•- 


n'lD? *1H> *tD TTI* 


"X "^i """lo nn* 



1 In Palmyrean K)S!P'ltJ f «/. ZDMQ. 42, 398, where the word is Tocalised wroncrly 
K^pIP' I'D ; read K^pIP' I'D • Aesyr. minddma. 

s This is perhaps connected with the Arabic ^3^ O**^^^ ^^) mi^ortune. 
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With MoMctUine Nouru. With Feminine Nouns, 

12. a'" no^bn, nay "nn, id ""in* "y "nn, "x "rnn 

13. y np-nn , ib? nbr) , nc-'bri rn'w nbn , "^w tibn , "no "bn* 

•npnbn, 

16. VQ np-'an rn'wy iziian, •ncan 

16. v% T'D "10 "no*, X rnp* rrysf trip, "x n^w* 

17. T'" 1??"?' 1? 2?* fT^ip? y?»' tTb'?? ^?' ^"i? ^?* 

18. n'" nwy ■'5?in, X ■'S^n* " '' "X'tofi* 
19. 13'" xipn TDFi, -x^-'Fi, "XTon, ^'x-'ip 



20. 'D "pxy, ■j-'nipy 60. 'O ■'FI®, ITlip 100. p rW2 

80. 'b •|''nb!in,'5''ribn 7o.'y i^yaffl 200. 'i "r^a.-jrisa 

40. 'a "i^ansi 80. '3 •,3'aFi, ■j-'Siari 1,000. »,n'pipi' qb« 

BO. '3 -piiaVi 90. '2 "' "iT^n 10,000. (T)«rcQ'i, sian 

&) Rbfebenoes: Tlbn, with change of liquids: M. MS., 
Sabb. 110 a. — ''Sri, with original nUn, as in T3P, Col. MS., 
M. Q. 9o.— ■^£'^«: B. B. 30 a, 60 a; Er. 506;'Col. MS., Pes. 
13 a; a. e.— riyaizi: Keth. 67 6; T9^T\: B. B. 626.— X-HTt: 
Taan.186.— ""X "Trt: Col. MS., Zeb,"58'6.— iTOy TI : Nidd.'sia. 
—X in : R. H. 21 a; a. e.— "^X ""IFI : KethV62'6; a. e.— -nn 
"ITCy"! 2'M. MS., YOm. 69 6, 84 a; a.'e.— "X^bP: B. B. 133"6; 
Gitl 68 6.— "IW nbn: Ned. 41 a.— Pinwy "nbn : Taan. 146.— 
nicynbri: Keth.'?? 6.— "X nbn : Ber. 55 6.— "-XanH : At. 126; 
Coi! MS., Meg. 17 a.— -x" ySllV : Ar. 12 a; Sabb.' 98 6.— ncan« : 
Pes. 4 a, 9 6; Col. MS., Meg. 2 6.— rniry TOari: Ar. 12 a.— n"® 
rnW: B. B. 916.— X ■'nuJ: Col. MS., Meg. 26, 6 a.— M 
rrjffly: B. B. 916.— nntpyyauJ: Er. 83 a.— XyiO: Er, ?6 6', 
Meg" 2 a.— XanJ: Bekh." 50 V.— "'X'TpFl : Ber." 28 6.— ■'XTZin: 
Sabb. 17 6.— ''XVJ"'n : Ar. 12 a.— rpioy ^F): M, MS., Taan.'l3 6. 
— XIJJFI: Nidd!54a.— yxy: Col.MS.,Meg.6a,17o.— ■j-FlblF): 
CoL'mS., Pes. 686.— ^nw:" Col. MS., Pes. Ill a.— -pnuJ ,* Col. 
MS., Meg. 7 6, vocalizes j'nw.— -pran: Ar. 13 a; a. e'.—'^T\: 
B. Q. 115 a; a. e.— "'PlS'a : Col" MS., Pes. 64 6.— »i2l1 : Sanh. 39 a. 
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mXD does not occur in the pluraL fpS, in the construct 
state perhaps t\^V^ 9 in the emphatic state l^bbl^ ; in the plural 
*psb« (Ned. 50 b), ^^)>V^ (Keth. 106 a), and usuaUy ^sbK. 

■'The plural of fcOan is ^Kian (Ned. 50 6), "j^ia^' (M. MS., 
A. Z. 16 o), "jmn (5ull. 7 a), and commonly knilSn (Sanh. 
26 a, Gitt. 57 a,'Pe8. 62 6) ; that of Hronn is ]2y] "(Sanh. 16 a), 
KTOnn (Ber. 6 a), and «ninnn or HWdnn (MS.' Karlsr. and R. 
^ananel, Sanh. 26 a).' 

§137. Forms marked by a dagger end frequently also in 
rtr ; those marked by an asterisk are found also written in one 
word; parenthetic forms are in the construct state. 

§ 138. The ending J^ is contracted to y^, (""")> l7> ')'^> ^^ the 
numerals for 2, 80, and 200. Final d has been changed to 5 under 
the influence of adjacent J in ''?2l*^^ , *)0"'nn , ^iff^bFl and the like 
(§73). The ending 5 in ^"DFl represents an original aj. For 
the sifting of vowel in ^J/jn for' ^V2F\ , "pFlb^n for -j-ribn , c/. § 92. 

§ 139. In '*p*tri and ■|"'n*in the original 3 of the second radical 
has been dissimilated under the influence of the final "j (§ 53) . The 
form "nri is formed by analogy of *piri . In 7^Fl*;Fl original i of the 
first syllable became a under the influence of the following *l .' 

§ 140. The following examples will illustrate how compoimd 
numbers greater than 19 are formed: 



■prinrii -pntoj 

t::-:I«.i t: t; 


21 
22 

364 
6,000 


Bekh.60 
Meg. 6a 
Y6ma 20 a 
B. B. 73 


^Bb» no^n 


12,000 


M.Q. 10 b 


T ; — T X 


100,000 


Bekh.8& 


T T ; • — •• • 


180,000 


Sanh. 26 a 


■plan iTi^uJ 
«r\Tiai n»i3 nbn 

tt:» t; t: 


600,000 
3,000,000 


9ull. 7 a 
Pes. 62 6 


«iai "sbn cb» 


10,000,000,000 


Sanh. 39 a 



1 The 1 here may be an orthographical Inxnry to mark the plaral ; but may also repre- 
sent "7~; qA§70. 

2 Later forms are: fc^jn Bal. Oed. 206 (bU) ; ^'TTp ibid. 399; *ThX^ three, Mach. Vitry 
119; *ip'nrj ^'«W. 109; "l^p "Hn *frW. 116; nO ifl -Sa'are re«M>a,"§172; "inO "^bn »*«*.; 
nOpn^Wd. *« ; "^Wptp <wi. ; •noT'^ntp ^al. Oek. 425, 505 ; *\W Vft^W Hal. Pei. § 39"; "iC'ltp 
uid. 146 (6i») ; "^"^Tp? ''DTJI? ibid. 255; nOTpTt l^ac/i. Vitry ii'^iohh fifty ^ H. Q. 452 {bU). 
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§ 141. The following examples show the influence of the 
Latin: HTTt -23 "jTlTD 59, Nidd. 30 a; RTTT -53 yV^TB 69, Er. 83 a; 
yvrp -M V3^n 78,"Ar.l3a; -pnn -D3'';5::n M."MS.,Zeb.ll86; 
c/laterHebrew Jnn« icn D'9a-i« 39.' 

§ 142. Through interchange of i and *t , *1C vP and ^iC'^^Fl are 
used interchangeably for 12 and 13, and it is frequently impos- 
sible to know which number is meant. Cf, the various readings 
to B. M. 24 6, 46 a, 85 a, 86 a; B. B. 12 o, 77 6, 150 b; Sanh. 26 a; 
B. Q. 1126; Ber. 4 a, 8 a; M. Q. 10 6, 24 a, 26 a; B^ 23 a; 
YOmA 87 6; Taan. 18 6 (6ts), 25 a; 5ag. 4a; H. G. 352; a. e. A 
similar interchange is found in Neo-Syriac (Noldeke, N.-S. Or., 
pp. 53, 153). 

§ 143. A number denoting more than one may be considered 
as a unit, in which case the number so considered is preceded by 
the substantive ''Si house, family, body. E. g., *^^T\ ''Si , iXrbT\ "'SI 
a body of two, three; two, three. 

Rbpebenoes: -^nri ^^ frequent; ^^T^ Col. MSS.; ]^y\ ^^ 
two, Sanh. 95a; Knbn ^3 three, Saltth.'Sa; r0'3r\» ''^"fovr, 
Sebu. 42 a; Hffipn "^a five, Yeb. 101 6; rTllDJ ^^ ten, Er. 30 a, 
SOta 38 6; K^^M "pnipj ^2. twenty-three, Sanh. "8 a; rW2 '•Si a 
hundred, Ber. 50 a, Yeb. 88 a.* 

§ 144. ''"tri two takes pronominal suffixes to express determina- 
tion, in which case it expands its form to yV\ .^ Thus, l^^'lIP^ tre 
6o/A, Sebu. 37 6; JO^I^^n you both, B. Q. 606; ^s^XT'pT} they both, 
Keth. 83 6; ^n^lin '5ull. 45 6; ^rrr^T\ Col. MS., M.'q. 31a.' 

§145. Luzzatto's remark {op. cit. § 63), that the compound 
numbers in "'10 are of rare occurrence, I cannot confirm. They 
occur as frequently as those in *1C, if not oftener. It must, 
however, be noticed that the masculine and feminine forms are 
sometimes used promiscuously. Whether such a confusion in 
the use of the genders is original, or is only due to later copyists, 
is, on account of the lack of ancient MSS., hard to decide. 

§ 146. Now and then we meet with numerals taken from other 

1 In later Uterature : 1-^13 BQ. 364, 489 ; fc^bn'^a ibid. 62, 65 ; Sn^fa «»«*• «». «0 ; 

2 Of. Barth, Nominalbtlduno, p. 4. 

8 In later Uterature: Tl'J'nn HQ. 282; pH'^n^p, ^Hp'^n^R **ey three, ibid. 61; 
IJTjr^a^Ti^ they four, »6»d.m ' For the "051 in these forms, cf. NOldeke, %r. GFram., §4», 
and Kautzsch, Oram. d. BibL-Aram., %^, 1, n. 1. 
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languages. They are used in homiletical etymologies and as 
illustrations of special points in Halacha. Thus, Ber. 56 6, the 
name Cappadocia is explained STlb? ^1?'^'^ l^'^itiS HB3 . " Kappa '' 
means beam, **dika" means ten (Scxa). Er. 18 a T*^ (8uo) twoy 
twice. Naz. 8 b wihvD 'liZi'^ntt D^FllD TiT'^ ttTA \n 1^i« Ci5l2^C 
Z'Sn ^^jl^VB ySl*^K ■pj>']pt3 Symmachos says: cv means one, 

SiyoK09 two, rptycDvos three, T€rpayiavu}v four, Trcvrayoivos five (fold)» 

B. B. 164 b «3-n, ha, one. M. Q. 28 a 'fin Ya'a^ob ed. princ. 
M''Sl id. 'Ar. Sanh. 89 a the Persian numeral jCi 1000, occurs 
in the Persian phrase \Xfi& *1Tn *^H5 an a^s of a thousand colors. 

B. Ordhials.—% 147. Sing. masc. Ktip, nKfip , tWT^_ (Ned. 
40 a, 51 a ) ; fem. H^'^'^ap , Hp'^^a'Tp ] plur." masc. ^^VCB\> , fem. 
KTt-^ap, KH-^;:^^ first. ''^ 

§148. Sing. masc. •f;5n, tO'^^Sn (Ned. 21a, 63a),Knr;5n 
('Ar. Gitt. 6 a), second; "^Sn^bn, HKn-^bn third; nVG^2^ fourth; 
nsrn-j: seventh, Nidd. 67 b; n»TlD5 <en/A. Plur. fem. nn-^mn 

TT«; TT«-! TTT»: 

fotirth.^ 

§149. The expression HB|p HtiJ^ (Gitt. 12 6, B. B. 97 a, Pes. 
7 a) corresponds to the later Hebrew "ji^S'l ■ptiU^'l , meaning by 
and by, by degrees, gradually, successively. Plur. masc. "^Stip 
•Wap , Pes. 7 a." 

% 150. Sabb. 31 6, 88 a, Ar. 13 a, '^Sfl'^bn is used in the sense 
of triple. 

§ 151. a. Like the ordinals are used a number of other 
numeral adjectives: — Sing. masc. W^^iHH another; iXy^yVHt^, Col. 
MS. Pes.; M'^HIS TF., p. 11; fem." KFl"^nnH , ''Pf'yik,' HnrnHR 
(R.H.18 6),"Hn^5nn», Hn-^^-^nnH (Yeb. 64"6) ^ir^'lfm (Col.MS. 
Pe8.),^nni« (Qidy47a, B.M.' 15 a, a. e.).— Plur. masc. ^T^m, 
-a^nffiK (bol. MS. Pes.) ^^m , TF., p. 12, ^Tirm , ibid. 17; fem. 
Sn-^nrrH (Ned. 20 6, 22 a)V*" 

' ft.'Sing. masc. nS^rQ , "HnrCl ; fem. Hn''':';!^ , K^'^'^fQ; plur. 
masc. ■'HnrQ; fem. Wn'^'^nrQ ihe^last, the latter.— ^iOKl ^"CD '^^F\ 

.. t;t' ttt:t .•t:t"T.. : 

iln later Uteraturo: Sing. fem. Sl^^^ni BG. 250; KH'^^jn, MV. 101; fc^'^n'^bn 

HO. 250; Kny^in, fc^'^'J^pnn MV. 101; KTj'n^n HO. 879: Sl^'^nW ibid. -ii&BO. 

T\ft[r^ ibid. 618; TX^XT'Tftf ibid.; rttj^'^n ibid.; nK^'^DtJPl ibid, 620. The ninth 

must have been TTK-T'Cl'l*! KtY'^PTpn*. 

2 Cf. Lozzatto, op. cit.f §64, and Dalman, op. cit^ p. 109. 
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the last two cups, Pes. 108 b; 1\yr\2 iflKT ^^y^^) ^^ ^V ««*^- 
cessors (descendants) who are to came after thee, A. Z. 10 6. 

C. Fractional Numbers, — § 152. Fractional numbers are 
expressed partly by separate nominal formations, partly by various 
constructions of the cardinals. The separate formations are: 
»abB, 5DbB, ^abB (B.M.77a) ^; STlbw, KOb^n, •'Knbn (Sabb. 
87a, ed. Sonc.) ^; fcCP^n \; K^^^lH |; Mmvo] ^rrr^w\. 

§153. ^IDT^^inKnbn f , Sukk.'32 6; ^abSKnbn f ,'Sabb. 346; 

•^3?^^ Knbn'f t7>id.7 ^nbn Knbn f, ^ribn "nri |, ibid, 35 a; 

'fira^in ^/f^s, Tem. 27 a; lin'^^bs f//e half of them, B. B. 8 a,' 

§ 154. In Syriac a difference of spelling exists in the word 
)l2^^z, the second z being spirantic when it means three years 
old,^ The same distinction may have obtained in our idiom; we 
should, therefore, have to read V(r\bT\ in the expression fc^rt"'!! KbSJ 
with the second T\ spirantic. 

§ 155. The forms JtlH'^f^^ , fc<f^^f^^ come jyer metathesin from 
JJ^nn'^TC, »nm^, formations like fc^Flb'^n, KOb^in. They were 
transposed to avoid their interchange with KP'^'J: sia;, and KFI^ID 
web, network, forms to which, in accordance with the genius of 
the language, they must have been ultimately reduced. It must 
be added that Kf^^ll^ , Kf^"'f^'j5 are as little ordinals as the other 
forms given in this paragraph, and the assertion of the diction- 
aries to the contrary must be corrected. 

D. Other Denumerative Nouns, — §156. flfc^TrP , plur. ''KTrP 

t *^, TT.:*^ .. T.: 

single, unique; tlXf^'y] quart (of a VO), Er. 64 a, a. e., fem. 
Kny^nn, plur. fem.' Kri-^-^ran , Knsy^nn, Col. MS., Pes. 109 6; 
iC^a'n a square; fcCPS'^'] name of a small Persian weight — Gitt. 
22 a; »W12Ti , plun Y??^'^ ^« of the five books of the Penta- 
teuch or of the Psalms; later the Pentateuch; ^T\'^''*X1SV^ fifths, 

pentads; TQiFi, KFirjlR, KFis^j-^n, fc^n-^nttn, Kn5^^Fi,'Knnain, 

thdmdn, a measure containing the eighth part of a 3^; plur. 
Kn'^;pain; Kn^iS? the giving of tithes; plur. fc^n-^n^ffi? tithes, 
decades. Here belongs also the pronoun ^TlTl one another, a 
contraction of KTH KTH , with the plur. masc. ending,' and Kf^Ktt, 
Kty^ , city, horn tlvi'U hundred; properly a hundred tents or houses,* 

iln later Uterature: Kn^H i. HO. 127; nthj^n *. ibid. 487. 

2Noeldeke, SG.. p. 89. ' *" 

3]TTn one another (fern.), HO.y ed. princ. 826. 

* Cf. Maclean, op. cit., p. 67. 
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advebbs and advebbial expbessions. 
Adverbs of Place, — §157. T^H ^T^ among others, — *13, 
"i^'^a, ^K*inK (§91), "inb7J, ^Knaa, ''K'^ii^^^, outside, front 
outside, — "nnn "^aa, "•TTTI "^S, together, — "^ K2l3fc< on top of — 
IKS, ia, r3i, tX^y ^M5, '^K13K (§91) irmde, arwid.— Ijiba 
inclusive, opposed to *^nba exclusive, — iM therein, — KH, fcGH* 
*in (Col. MS., Meg. 9 6) hei-e, in the case before us, — fcC^H, 
•STI (Ar.30a), ^H (Col. MS., Zeb. 1116) where; ^TJU, KS%na, 
trAertce; fc^S-^nb whither; fc^S-^HK trAerew^jon. -T WH bS , fc^S-'i^ bS 
"1 (Col. MS., Pes. 96 a) wherever, in all cases where. — p''"^na 
instead. — ONI there, in that case, DFl , "fflFl there. — Kb'^?b , b'^?b , 

TT TIT- T ••:■•: 

b'^yblS , '^Kb'^ya , above, upward, on top, supra. — l^lpb beneath, 
below, ahead, further, infra. — ynbXJ (Sabb. 92 a), f^nilba 
(Bekh. 8 6), \kTjTb (M.MS., B^a 15a), l^nnb (B. B. 4"5'a), 
JlKTininb (B. Q. 23 6), '^KF1F113 beneath, underneath, down, below 
(§§^82/158).' 

§ 158. With the forms in ''K~, flU^^, some such word as l^'HS 
is to be understood. On l^b'^yb , U^Fininb , see above, § 82. The 
1^ in "^K^^aUi, "^U^ISK is prothetic. DrtH, fcGH are compounds of 
i^n and DFl, Hebr. D"J3, and 1^3, Hebr. ra, respectively. In 
■jan and "jXlpb ( = 'j+D'7p+b) we have the demonstrative element 
■p . The reading of the latter "(Bpb and not with Levy *|2lpb is 
warranted by tradition, supported by the vocalization of the Col. 
MSS., and has its analogies in our idiom. In fcttlSK we have a 
compound of S^( = by) and KM ; fc^S'^H, to-'K consist of »3 and 

^n, •'K respectively. In '^i^nnp \=nKnn^^ and Kninb 

(Wlinin+b) we have syncope of H. 

^Adverbs of Time.—% 159. -nfc< Col. MS. "'HSt , "TK , while, when, 
when not yet—^'DtTplt^ , ^SHI '^SmK (Col. MS.", Meg.' 16a vocalizes 
"•Sm ■'SrnK), meanwhile, in the meantime. IXSTlXn, KiTKTl 

.-:..-:./'' TT.T t:»t 

( = fcC^ + l^n), now, this time, nowadays. WJ'^K (Col. MS., Meg. 
12 a vocalizes WJ*^!^), when. — T\X!r^ bs whenever, as long as, as 
often as.—^FQ^', '^nSK, ■^Ffi'^K (Col. MS.) still, yet, even now.— 

"nbKb, '^nbkp (Ned.*4 6,'Rasl, ibid., has "iFlbK ]12), ^FlbKb "ja 

1 On the various constructionB of 2(371 « see Zunz, Das Adverbium 1^3 , ZDMO. XXIV., 
pp. 891-596, reprinted in VoL III. of his Oea. Schriften, 

2 KJ'ni here, HO. 477 (6w) ; KJ'^Sl where, ibid. 63, 69, a. e. ; KlJinPlb . ibid. 813. 
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(Ned. 27 6) on the spot, at once,'— l^r\W^ { = 1X^^21^ «nip + pro- 
thetic fc<) last year. — ^ifQb, *ini^b, cifter, later on, — ''T2 '-■'3 
in the 7weanu?Atfe.— TOTotI ^:2T^\ fcOfc^*^ (Col. MS., Zeb. 32 a, 
with apocope of T and change of ? to K ) , lit. when it was done, 
ex post facto, — Ktl already, since. — KFlirn now, at present. — 
y^VSl sometimes.— b'nrr^ t/es/erday.— »'n'r«Vb (Col. MS., Zeb. 
84aj, txyi Karb (B. M. 17 a), KiniK K:Qrb'(t6tt/. H. MS.), 
K*inKtti'^b''(t6k ed. Ven.), fcO'^'^nK k^tb \ibid. F. MS.), aftei'^ 
to-morrow. — H3, "^S, when. — W3 now; when he. — "^313 since, as 
soon as.— -n HpS) (Y6mft 13a, Sabb.llOa), "T H^^S bS, HTS) b« 
"^ (Col. MS., Zeb. 6 a) until, as long as. — inab to-morrow. — 
bsjb, b552l> soon. — "'H T?, "^ "^inS during, while, meanwhile, 
before, when not yet. — Ob^b (Gitt. 85 6, legal style) forevei\ — 
K'1]5'»p at first, from the start.— VQ"^ T02rrf^12, fcC'H T\'^^_ ^fl 
(legal style), formerly. — KlD'^tS at first, at the beginning. — 
IzS'Htt at first, heretofore. — ^, H^Fl again, anew, moreover, yet 
more, further, besides.^ 

Adverbs of Manner. — §160. K^i'^Ui verily, indeed. — HS'H'nfc^ 
[=513^ + 7+ K ( = by)] (turn to the stronger Bide. I rest my 
argument upon what is superior; on the other side is a strofiger 
claim) on the contrary. — KITjifc^ SSK by the way, apropos. — 
H'n'ia nSK incidentally, occas^ZZy.— DiTlIK , CiK'^nilK (c^ca>s) 
quickly, rapidly, soon. — '^S'n in case when. — fcOicSbSSl crosswise. 
f^'^b'nS^ bustrophedon; K^THa, IX^yip openly, explicitly. — tTTl 
again, ^'Dtl, I^SH {TF. 2^ Ua and frequently), VOH (Col. Ms!, 
Pes. 110 a), so, thus. — Hpl'H expressly, distinctly, only. — '^fc^'Hl 
(Ber. 56) certainly, surely, rightly, with good reason. — ['^bKI , ''bK^ , 
proper]. — [II^'^, f^'^Utt], itt^^, well. — *^T3 for nought, in vain, 
for no pwrposeV— Thnb , ""kninb (B. Q'.*38a), WDK "KSSl, 
KipM "^SSKSl, separately, alone, for oneself. — Sl^ifcpb at first 
sight, apparently.— VC-'b ^sb^ , Tirb ^Bbs, K^bK ''BbS, K'^b-'SbS 

1 The statement of the dictionaries that ^P^bK oocnrs only with b >« to be corrected 
accordingly. 

2 In later literature: npni "'DHTn, HO. 100; np^n bj ( = n)3*»K bD), »Wd. 164; 
•»ngK.<Wd.456; nnp^l^b, <Wd.63; fp^ (legal style) ibid.Si5; Vt^t^'n-, TO. ed. Harkayy, 
§1*81." 

s According to some "Hp is a shortened form of H'HS ; according to Lnssatto ( ^P3& 
b"ro t p. 805#g.) it is a contraction of KVl '*' T "*■ ? «*'<*«• 
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(MSS. K., M., Zeb. 82 a) just the reverse. — "jaa gratis, — 
Hbrat], Col. MS., Pes. (voc.), »)^12 (§§ 77, 90)^ V itself,— 
tffririy re^R, K^bica, tXObW (dof. MS., Meg. 26), granted it 
is right, it toould be right, — *linp round about, — KOFlDtt (§23) 
presumably, probably, I dare say, — KMbjS plainly, simply, 
merely, only, — Tp'^BK supinely. — KJD, "RJJ, "p, a particle used 
generally with the participle to form the present (§66). — 
TB'iP welV 

§ 161. K)T5n is formed of KH this, and of the passive parti- 
ciple of )TD ; tlTP\ , of "^nri let it be, and the active participle of 
said verb; it occurs also in the form rO'^t^n. The above and 
H52b'j53 are synonymous. The latter is used in reference to a 
superior sort of authority {e, g, of Scripture) as compared with 
that indicated by the use of the former. Note the expression 
^"DTl *Gl such a one, such a fellow. 

Adverbs of Quantity, — § 162. HlirK (Gittin, 58 a) according 
to Rasi, ad, Zoc.= TS21 a little. — Stt , fcO^tt a good deal, much. — 
^y2^b entirely.— ^s6,'tlCS0, n'^np,"mork— TF1\ KriTf^^T^ more, 
greatly.— ^'Dil bS ,'^kn "^"V^ (fit.'aW this) so much!—^"trap bS, 
"H "^fcWS bs (Col. MS., M. Q. 6a), OS much as, — rXQS) how much, 
how many! .... "^Bp . . . . T fTOS the more .... the more: R. H. 
26 b, ^bra "'Bt: rrrvn XD^T)^ zrin rxaS the more one bends his 
mind the better it is. — ^tT\ iS the lea^st possible quantity, what- 
soever. — *11DSKH tT133 as much as possible. — KFl'n'lB a little, a 
trifle. — Tjip, *^3p a little. — S3*l much, very much. 
. Interrogative Adverbs, — % 163. WrK, WJ^K (Col. MS.) 
when? — '^3'^K is it really so? — K'^SlU^ to which does this refer? — 
■'■^Kb/or what purpose?— ^Xr^^^ , (Kil + "'"'Kb) whither? {TF., 
p."26).— fcO-'n,' "'H (Col. MS.), wh^e?—\XDTib whither?— 
«5Tra, rn3,"'jWp'i -jM, VGC whence?— ^'D^ri, ^"6 ''^ri (MS., Vat. 
117^6. M.' 67 bV, "pypl, how?—^'Q^, ^j^,' ^HSp, (in ques- 
tions expressing surprise or indignation) do you mean to say? 
is it because? how!? what!?—^^ (Ned. 3a), ^12, ^12^, "'SI, num? 
Kb "-J nonne?—rV2b, K7jb, H^bK, "KSK, why, wherefore?— 

1 In later Uterature: D*13 veHly, indeed, Se*6l. 1; ppn thuB, ao, HG. 86, 108; ^injl , 
HO. 29: KWb »eparately,'MV. 32; K'^THS together, <6»d.;'liT more, TQ., ed. Harkavy, 
p<u9im; cf. for the latter Noeldeke, NSQ\ 159. KpjIfcCb ( = Kf} ^Vh ) HO. 408. 

3 Cf. Stabe, JUd. babyl. Zaubertexte, p. 56. 
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■^Kb, '^■'Kb, "^^b, a particle of doubtful character. See Kohut, 
Aruch, Compl. s. v. 

§164. On the punctuation of fcCtt see above (§90). It is 
the apocopated form of 'IKj'p, which latter is a compound of 
V2 + "|K . It is joined to the ifoUowing word, forming a compound. 
Thus, "^bsp whence have we this? H^bM (Zeb. 8 6, Naz. 48 6, a. e.) 
whence has he this? ^V')2 ^lt1S)2, ^^^1TinV)2 (Col. MSS.) whetice 
have you these things? 

§ 165. '^3 and T!2 are generally preceded by a 1 . The former 
introduces nominal sentences, the latter verbal. '^52, or "^^j 
usually stands immediately before the verb. If the verb be pre- 
ceded by a negative, ^12 is often inserted between the negative 
and the verb.' Ta ^) (Sabb. 68 6), "^ 1fc<b (Pes. 102 a; M. MS., 
Er. 206; Sabb. 32 a; B. M. 32 a, a. e.). 

§ 166. Note the following idiomatic expression: .... Il^b ^^12 
.... Kb couldnH we understand by it rather this? .... No! it is 
rather, — I^^'^K, fcC^H, ■'S'^H, and '^H , are used also as relative 
adverbs. Some of the adverbs given here have at times the force 
of interrogative conjunctions and should more properly be called 
interrogative particles. 

Affirmative Adverbs.— %1&1, TT^, ^^^'^^^ ^"^ (^^^f^"^) 
there is; '{"'K, "pK (so Col. MSS.) yes, (= Hebrew* "jPl). ^In one 
instance t^''K takes verbal form: "jiK ^I^'^U^ we are, Pes. 50a. 
Cf. II. Targftm to Esther 2, 18 Vn-^K they are. 

Negative Adverbs.— % 168. trb (= n'^K + Kb), Kp-^b, there is 
not, is not; VQ^b ( = »3 + n^b) id".; Kb, \»b (KVl+Kb) is not, 
not, no. Kb is generally used with verbs, 1Kb with nouns. 

Adverbs of Doubt.— % 169. K^^^l, K'jir'n (KS + b + ^l cf. 
Hebrew TOb^ , later KSTD ) perhaps; mCBK , Col. MS., vocal. 
*11DBK perhaps, it may be, possibly. 

PBEPOSITIONS. 

A. Inseparable Prepositions. — § 170. tK is an abbreviation 
of bK = by and is used in all the significations and constructions 
of the latter. It is used also before gutturals: Men. 34 a, KSIIKK , 
Keth. 40 6, a. e. KHK . — Notice the force of the preposition after 

1 The verb in this case includes the participle, but not the inflnitiye. 

2 In Kn*»i^ . KfT^b the ending may be = rp" i but cf. Noeldeke, MO.,%2\Z. 
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Snn to become, happen, befall, in the standing phrase TUTTl "^TM 
tK , lit. something that happened with . . . . , this is something 
like .... The expression is used to introduce an analogical case 
as an illustration to a previous statement of opinion on some legal 
point under discussion. 

§ 171. "3 , "S , ■■'3 , '3 , '3 , is used as in the Targumlm and 
Hebrew. A few examples of some rare usages may be mentioned. 
JT^'^'^ji "93 KlliafcO ^^TQ 123''^ the top of the small intestines must 
be scraped up to a cubifs length, ^ull, 93 a; U^^p "^.^D??^ •^'^ 
Rabh read as a priest, Meg. 22 a, i. e,, was called up the first 
to read the weekly lesson from the Pentateuch. ■''H'^BlDIl VlS'^K'l 
SriTTQ ■'33 '^TBlZJ and yet these are the most beautiful of the people 
ofMdhdzd, R. H. 17 a. *j'^"^r^3 bsW and he dropped torn in two, 
WnbfQ , K'n*ipy3 , in the presence of three, of ten, Ber. 56 b, fr. 
Cf also below (§ 174). The 3 is found in the Talmud also in a 
separate form "■'3." 

§172. 3,3,3, like. — b, b, b, to, unto; generally nota 
accuscdivi, — 12 , M , from. 

§ 173. To the Palestinean R. JGlt^anan we owe the single 
example of the use of b with oaths as a particle of asseveration, 
as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Assyrian.' 

Separate Prepositions. — §174. "^SK (§28) upon, on. ''3K 
H'^X'^tt upon a chair; ^ISl'^'^T ■'3K upon their hands, Sanh. 17 a.* 

''■^h3« (=trei+bK), c/.Sra. 

33K ( = 3a + bK) on, upon; by dint of, by the way of, on 
account of 

■ninfc^ behind, backward. 

^ttK on account of, for the sake of. The word is connected 

with Fellll^l-Syriac y4 , yLl , ]ai^ , -I » ^^^ \^ ^^ other Syriac 
dialects.' 

1 YOmA 84 a, A. Z. 28 a, we are told how a woman did not wish to tell B. Jo^anan the 
fonnula of a medicine, unless he swore not to disdose it to others. He agreed to it and 
swore: KJ'^l^p Kb bK^jV^'H KHb^b by the God of Itrael, I shall not diacUm it! He 
then went and gave away the secret to his audience in a lecture at college. When asked 
how be could break his oath, he answered: "I said *To thb God of Israel I shall not 
disdoee it;* but not to thb pboplb of Israel." He thus explained the b casuistically aa 
a mere nota dativi. 

'*^3K in ^rP*^nn ^21M upon their 6osom, Sanh. 17 a is a compound of bK upon and 
■^Sl^n^S* In l**®*" literature: "^p "laj^ 13''^^ **? when we were at our Un-d'^a (at thy 
house) de*§l. 77. 

8 Cf. Sachau, Skizxe de» Fellichi-Dialekta von Moeul, p. 82, 37, 39. Maclean, op. cit. 187.. 
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^n-^K , ^T'K , KT»K (A. Z. 15 a; Col. MS., Zeb. 35 6), by means 
of, through, by the way of, Cf Hebrew T bj . 

b^ttai*, (^ttfiK, "ttaK), Knb«Sl3K, Wnb^ttlaK, for the sake 
of on account of The word is of doubtful etymology. The 
original form was evidently b^filSK, a compound of b^tt+TQ + bj , 
which former may mean shade, protection, burden, or going, 
passing; cf the Hebrew bbw , ^ti53 . In the expression bWDBfc< 
•^in the final b of b^ttBK is often attached to '^SH and written 

•^iinb iittSK . (M. V. 6 has -^inb ^ttias ) .' 

"^BK , "^BSH , only with the prepositions b and i : "^BSb toward, 
opposite; "^BSS in the presence of before. 

b'HSl on account of Only Y6mft, 75 6. 

■'S within, in, by, etc., is the separate form of the preposition 3 .' 
The traditional pronunciation of it as "^3 is due to a confusion 
with "^a between, house. 

•^a, -pa, ■'5'^a, K'^^ra, »W^a, Wnsa, between, among. Keth. 
28a,M.MS.,Sabb.ll0a, Trnj^a; (H.G.339 ^!lM^a, ^rPTOa). 
Notice: '^^Kpa, '^^Sm, Col. MS., Meg. 12 a 6 (voc.). 

Kba, iKba, without. 

"p ^jb , "^ tab , except, save, besides. 

*ina , ^n»a , nrab , after, behind. 

*^aa , "^ajib , near, at, to, with, in case of, toward. 

T3 , 1»a , K^ , ra , Ta , constr. st. iS , KiS, generally with b , 
a and a : 15b , ijib , into, amidst; ijia m, within, amongst, amidst; 
iatt /row, 0M<. 

"^ K'^pW iifce, similar, analogous to. 

■nn , only with a or b : "Hiia ti?i/A, 6y; "Hnb unto, to, toward. 
The singular form occurs but seldom: KTlb , A. Z. 28 6. 

Cibri instead, in place of. 

T\^ nota accusativi. This is very rare in the Babylonian 
Tahnud. rTT\^ him, Ned. 49 a; r^tT" her, it, eds. Ned. 50 b; rtTT 

» Cf. b'TD '^rSC. p. 308«9. But c/. "iDn 'IDBSI ri^. 2. "C^i^, ReMpoM. d. Lehrer d. 
<kt. u. Weiteru, ed. MtOler, § 122. 

2 M. Lambert, 1?J^J. XXII., 12^131 finds this form of the preposition also in Biblieal 
Hebrew. 
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you, Ber. 38 o; '^'y\'' Nidd. 61a; "lirnn- them, Ned. 25 a, 41a, 
B. M. 906, a. e.' 

nT3 like; "Tn "Till like me. Col. MS., M. Q. 26; n't? like me, 
ibid. Pes. 105 6* (§ 110) ; ynilS like us, B. B. 65 a. 

"3,' 13 ( = 1+5) like. STI'JJn "3 now (Sabb. 119a)=Hebr. 
fOT. — KSlb3 T3 like that of a dog, ed. Const. Sanh. 96 a. 

]i33 ( = "jti + 5 ) like, similar to, for example. 

""BbS ( = ""SS +b+3) toward, in the direction of, with regard to. 

nh' to, unto. ' M. Q. 9 6, TTfb to thee. B. M. 62 6, ""mib 
to me. Very rare. 

D^b (Hebrew '^sb) according to, Palestinean maH/J in con- 
sequence of, through, 

^, ■'^a (M. MS., Men. 65a),/rom, out, of. 

UWU because of, on account of 

nbm to, unto, 

IS until, till, '^ Tf instead of. Usually contracted to "^K . 

b? on, upon, 

VST by through, by means of (Ar. 16 6). 

fc<by , Kb"^? , on, upon. 

^iby on] upon, 5ull. 8 6, Sabb. 156 6, a. e. (§§41, 181). 

fp Kb'^yb above, beyond, higher than, before (Sabb. 30 a, 
Rasl, a. e.). 

Uf with. In the Talmud the word is used only in legal style; 
but it is found frequently in Se'el. and Hal. Ged. 

bipb, Kbs^T^b, opposite, against, before. B. B. Ilia; Tarn. 
32 a. ( Palestinean. ) 

Vr^, Orr^b D7IJ. ya, before, Sabb. 30 6; 67 a; Gitt. 85 6. 
(Palestinean.) 

1 In later literature the older form p*! has been preserved : *^3*^ri1 thee (f.) TO. ed. 
Harkary, § 15. Qf. also Noeldeke, 8G., 190, note 1, and Lagarde, Mitt'heil, I., 226. I. H. Weiss 
(Zur Gesch. d, JUd, Trad., II.. 138, note 1), justly observes that the fact that the Biblical 
Aramaic never uses p^ as nota accutativi except once with a pronominal suffix (Dan. 3, 12) 
would go to prove that the use of this particle is a Hebraism with Onkelos— and, we may 
add, with all other Aramaic languages where its use is found— who intended to give by its 
adoption a basis for the exercise of R. Akiba*8 hermeneutic rule that every nota accutativi 
implies an inclusion of some additional case, identifying, of course, p^ with p^. The 
raUre want of this particle in the Mandaic — an idiom outside of the sphere of Jewish influ- 
ences— is the best proof of Mr. Weiss' supposition. 

3 Some scholars see the same use of ^D also in Biblical Hebrew. Cf. Dubsewits, 
Ha^BOher 'Or, Y. 2(&-272, and M. Lambert, B£J. XXII., 120-131. 
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V(Sp_ , ■'Bp , ■'Bpb , ''B]5p , before, in the presence of, for, Ar. 
31 6, ?|TH KBp*J before thee} The word is generally used as an 
expression of politeness before names of persons in authority. 

•^f^iri, ■'MnFl, beneath, below, under; instead, in place of 
(A. Z. 10 a). 

§175. -pa 'fSl means: both this and that, nab "fSl 

*1ttb *p3 according to the opinion of the one as well as to that of 
the other. 

§ 176. "a is of rare use, and almost entirely limited to the 
pronominal suffixes, the apocopated form being used before nouns. 
Note the expressions ^^^^12 JTSTJ out of it, yea, of it, i. e., of the 
very thing. — TTJ!^ rPS'^p, the same. — JTJTaS) bS 1Kb he is not 
able. The expression is probably originally an ironical question, 
Is everything so as if coming from him, by his authority f 

§ 177. a) The preposition b having become particularly 
identified with the accusative, the want was felt of a definite and 
distinct nota dativi. By adding to the b a demonstrative of 
determinate distance, nbn, that want was supplied: the simple, 
worn-out b now became libnb or nbiT'b . The concurrence of 
two b 's caused the first to dissimilate and become 3 . We thus 

get nbns or inbrps . 

6) The dictionaries derive our word from 5+^tT3 ; but it must 
be evident that such a presumption is untenable, since the verbal 
force inherent in it is neither relevant nor apparent in the dative 
personal pronoun. Luzzatto's etymology of b + tn is subject to the 
same objection: rP3 would evidently be akin to Ethiopic nahu, 
Hebrew nSH , which has also verbal force and can govern only 
the accusative. Noldeke connects it with the verb bn3 to lead in 
Assyrian and Hebrew, and vocalizes '^bn3 with plural termination. 

c) nbffi is used as accusative in n''brP3 ST''B'0 try it, A. Z. 
15 a, and HPiTp PO 'j3'Tp"iB we redeem her, Gitt. 38 a. 

d) inbiT3 and Mb are used only with reference to men. 

§ 178. Traces of a separate form " "'b " are found in the 
scholastic term !|TQyt3'*bl and a^ccording to the reason given by 
thee, Ned. 37 a and frequently, and in VTb , Tl'^b , to them, Col. 
MS., Pes. 116 b and elsewhere. 

1 Se'eL Tl'^'^p from before them. H. G. 100, mjgb for her; UHd. 887, Kjbc "^J? 
for a half. 
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prepositions with pronominal suffixes.* 
§ 179. A number of prepositions are generally used with suf- 
fixes; some of them even exclusively so. Of the inseparable prep- 
ositions only two, n and b, take pronominal suffixes.' Of the 
separate forms, "^tHK, ^^inK, ^B3«, ^B«, "j-^Sl, nna, ^^, 13, 

^, n;, ma, nib,' -j^^, b?,*Kbyi^iby, dj, bnj:^, fc<ba^*, 071^^, 

Hlap, ■•niFI, "^ninri, are generally used with pronominal suffixes; 
HTlb^ttlaK, Wnb^ttBK, «nra, and nbn^S are found only with 
Baffixes; the rest of the list are never found with suffixes. 

§ 180. a : ^a, t^a, !j^3, pra, ^na (Coi. MS., m. q. is a), na , 
•)a, sDa, ]ina,'Tia, -iiria, ■,na,""^na.— b: "b, i\), ^rb (Keth. 

52 6, Ned. 506, a. e., legal style), rrb, !inb (R. H. 5 a, Sabb. 
1406), nb (Col. MS., Pes. 90 a), sfirb, Trb (Col.MSS.), Mb 

(legal style), "jb, ^ob, "{inb, !inb.'— 1^21: ^ra, ^»ra, ip/a, 
STS-a, ro-'a, is-^, »M^a (legal style), b^i^a, !irr'3''a .— -i!!: : 
^H3-^, -fV (§110), '?|3ra, tfs^p, n^sra.'fiis^, isra", wsra 
(legal style), ttsra, "I'b?'^ , '|'in3"'a, ^irrsra, nrp, vrsra, 
TTSirp. 

' § 181. aCsy is little used with prepositions: TT'b'y Qidd. 86; 
Trib-y Ber."56a; W'b? «3ia Ta? search it, Sir'f Ned. 50 a.' 

• • .. .TTT..-: 

Instead of »)y we find usually "^ibj, which Col. MS., Pes. 93 6, 
writes and vocalizes "^liJ^bK . Notice also the by-form ''Vb"'? O. MS., 
Sabb. 105 6, a. e.; VCrf^j upon him, B. B. 12 6 (j^-^^Jr^). 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§182. bSH but, however, a Hebraism. ifc< or, if, whether, 
iK'i» either , , , or, whether . , . or, ^^ if, whether (§183). 
T ^■''^n . . . W^b^S Fl^^SK ■'St / grant if you were to say . . . then 
it would be right. "'K . . . "'H either , , , or, whether . , .or, "'133 "^K 
or, even if 

■n^H , "^T^K , KT^U^ , since, as, because, 

nrrk { = tlfTi ^t<), used Uke 5i3^K or ^tVO q. v.— M. MS. and ed. 
Pesaro, A. Z. 55 a. 

nr«, T«, "^T (2 M. MS., Y6m. 30 6), now, then, pray, an 
exhortative and precative particle used with the imperative. For 
T instead of T cf % 31. 

1 On the plural fonn of some prepositions cf. Lagarde, MittheiLt !.« 2Sl9q. 

s lib , TO. ed. Harkavy, §535. 

> Cf. the German expression : sich aber Etwas hermachen. 
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1]^K , a particle introducing direct speech = Hebr. ■'S ; found 
only in legal style. 

ifi-^St, 50 ^« (H. MS., B. M. 73 6), »3^« (Sabb. 1526), n3^« 
( Y6mft 57 a, Yalq. MS.) is a compound of ^"^St if and i|3 , K3 Aere, 
novo^ q. u., and is etymologically identical with Ethiopic *enka. 
Generally used in the phrase KFl^n ^Q"'^ if now! oh that! with 
the protasis or apodosis sometimes unexpressed. 

«VK ,' K^K , 5iVk , S|bK (Col. MS., Zeb. 6 a) if not, hut, except, 
only. Compare Latin nisi, Italian se non, Kbfc< ... Kb only; cf, 
the French ne , , , que, 

^ib'^IJi if, a Hebraism. 

«abK,' W^b-'K (Col. MSS.), consequently. 

KblsbK , "^blsbK ,* if in any way not, if not, hut foi', if indeed 

qK also; generally ■'B5 • • • CjK also, even, '^3 . . . r|K . . . Htt 
OS . . . so.^ 

5|bSK , ^ib'^Bfcit even if, even, a Hebraism. 

"n 33 by BK notwithstanding, although, though. 

15 ■'B by Bl^ nevertheless, a Hebraism. 

T or b (§31) so that, that, in order that; for, since, 

fc^iTH for, because, 

lAab'n lest, perhaps, 

KH then, of course, for sooth; hut, is not it! this means to 
say; hut. Often U^JT), 

1 b'^Kin since, because, a Hebraism. 

!j3b-n, tjSbri, tjab^n (Col. MSS.) therefore ( = t|5+b + «Tl, 

«n,orwn)V' 

KFllDn '^Sn is that so nowf well! 

T ; - • T 

KFlTCn since, when, if, ''S fcffllZJn , see © and ©"^K . 

"1 and, hut. Often introducing a question: hut, is it indeed so? 

1 ?)T HO. 187. ny ibid, 104, 183.— 'O'^K, aldn to ?)rfc({. *»rK. and the Hebrew KIC^, 
in T^ITK ^3"*^ Kij*^ ^otff, now, §hall I actf HO, 410. fhifl may, however, be identicia 
with ^3^^( , both meanings being possible with the latter form, as Ethiopic *enka and our 
'IS show. 

afcC^ n^, HO. 406; fcCbSt or not (= fcCb + IK ) HG. 456. On the change of o to e cf, 
Uanpt, AEV., 22. 

8 For its etjrmology see Jastrow's Diction, s. v. 

4 On this word see R. Dayal, RilJ. lY., 268-273; M. Lambert, ibid. IX., 290-801; M. 
Jastrow, ibid. XI., 157-158; Hal6vy, nnnn)3, P. KD- 

& In later literature we find the Persian QH used for CIK in the phrase *0T\ DH « cf, 
TO., ed. Harkavy, Index, s. ▼., and Letter of Sam, ha-Nagid nt3 "ISIK n. fe", '^DnOHt 
read : *>2n DH • ^o word is also found in Neo^yriac ; cf. Sachau, op. cit,, p. 38, Maclean, 
op, cit., 161. 
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There are also traces of the 1 consecutive. C/., e. g,, *1^&B'^fc<*l 
and let her be freed, Yeb. 19 a, 

3 is used in peculiar way with ^l^Qp is of opinion, 'HiDCS , 

I^DCS, without having any apparent force.* 

13 when, ( = T + 5). 

©, "^3, "(3, a postpositive particle having the force of ^iS'^K 
and of tt-^K." M. MS., Sabb. 4 a T\^tn ^ IfXOb "13TK Kbi and 
he did iwt recollect whom they had allowed. Qidd. 48 a *Q ■'K12S , 
read: ^13 ^^KttSl wherewith then, etc.? Id. M. MS., Taan. 7 6, H. 
MS., B. M. 67 6. MS. Vat 117, B. M. 67 6 ^0 %n how then? M. 
MS., R. R. 29 a « "iKO who then? B. B. 10 a "p KFlipn, ihid, 
M. MS. "5 Wnipn, tftid. H. and R. MSS. ^^S KmS. B.'b. Ilia 
■•S «Flipn ;* M.^Q.'26 a, eds. id. and frequent in MSS". Cf Ethiopic 
ka, ke.^ 

''S (shortened from *^H3 , or . . . 13) t/, when. B. Q. 846, a. e. 
«b Kb -^3 if not, not. 
' -1 '^S-'H "^3, p%T^3 iTF.Q) so that, in order that.—'^^n "^3 

' -1 irS , (1 I'^S M. MS., B. M. 39 a) as soon as, after, since.* 
inK13 since. 

iap (ia +"113) in case, since, supposing. 
"TO from the fact that, since. 
STTO , XT12 , X\tV^2 , but, yet, however, nevertheless.^ 

T • • T • 

bbS^p hence, it then follows. 

1 '^Bpp before that, ere. 

■•tD also, too, even, frequently preceded by CjK , g. v.^ 

§ 183. iK and ■'K are often interchangeable so that, for 
instance, we may have Ik . . . iK, "'K . . . '^K, i« . . . "^K, ^» . . . IK, 
promiscuously. Col. MS., Zeb. 2 a a. e., has f^'^SiS for the usual 
ri'Va-'K; i« if, id., ibid. 46, 5 a; K3'^l* IOT id.,\T>td. 56. 

I See on this 3 : Oeigett hthrbwih sur Sprache der Mi$hnat § 23, 2 ; and Sachan, Skizue^ 
etc, p. 45. 

a In Uter Uterature: ini^'ire *»Wa , read: •plJ'^SJ IS *»Wa MV. 5; 13 '^Wa Letter 
of Sam. ha-Naotd, y\D ISliC Hm P. 65. 

8 In later Uterature: "*! fcCpVl *»3 HG., 63; "^ "pDTl '»? » ibid. 24, 33; "^ "'DTl^ , 
<Wd. 73 ; "pOTi •'S , 'AnAn, quoted by Harkavy, MWJ., 1898,"p. ^ 

* iWiTtS ♦ or Sin*^ , HO. 478, 533. The word is a compound of the interrogative ^t^ 
«nd KJiJ . ti^n ; cf. Jastrow, b. ▼. 

s According to Dahman, Gram., p. 191, note 2, *^3 ^ the first pers. sing. perf. of Q*13 to 

fpealf. The word is perhaps connected with 'Omanee Arabic f^y^ o2<io, or with <<*^ to 
incrtiue. 
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§ 184. ''K is frequently contracted with the following word. 
This is especially the case with some standing expressions; as 
ri'^a^K, KlQ'^yK, »1TT», «?J^n-'K. Col. MS., Zeb. 226, a. e., 

^sn^ for -"sn ^K.' 

• T • • T • 

INTEBJE0TION8. 

§ 185. -^K , %n , woe! alas! oh! 

■'fc^ O! = Arabic \S .' ^p"*!:^^ ^p'^f^uD ''K come now, keep quiet! 
Quidd. 706. This particle is more frequent in Palestinean Ara- 
maic. U^'^'Tl IVvTWk go on! make haste! hurry up! quick! lively!^ 

"•1 , n\' ^r\ , woe! oh! alas! 

^1 OT , rn m, the camel-drlver's call. &<n fc<n, ^H W, "jn "jn , 
(V. L. Pes. 1126), K^in (Col. MS., ibid,) the ox-driver's cries. 
fc<T fc<T , ni iTT , fc<TT (V. L. ibicL) a cry to frighten away a lion. 

fc<b^n,'K;b^nr"3iVn, •'si^b^n, ^^n, ^ab^n, ^,!lb^^, p^bri, 

K''^n, are given in Pes. 112 6 (c/. VL.) as sailor's cries.* Cf, 
Syr. oU^n o)L»oi . 

7pX^ rpt3 an onomatopoetic word imitating the dripping of 
water. 

■"Tjb very well! all right! The word is connected with 
Ethiopic lahaia to be beautiful, Cf, Jastrow, s. v. 

'J3''P W^^ , 123^3 ^'^3 , ding-dong; an onomatopoetic word. 

§186. Kl 1^^ } »n KH , »T fc<T , and their variants are evidently 
demonstrative pronouns, and their use as a means of urging on 
animals and warding off wild beasts is probably based on some 
superstitious notion no more apparent. Cf, however, Arabic 

*^ *^, g4> 54>, Sb 5b, £U0, 5U0, 5\. 

1 For suggestions about the etymologies of some of the adverbs, prepositions and con- 
junctions, cf. Jastrow^s Dictionary; Geiger*s JCd. ZeiUchr. VIII., 180-00; Luzzatto's Oram- 
mar^ and Liebermann's pamphlet mentioned in the Preface. 

3 For the explanation of this particle I am indebted to Professor Haupt, who remarks : 
" The 'ifcC in *lp^rit3 "'K i» perhaps a cohortative particle, ef. ka&jT, !, «. g.. I q\ ^tjd, "^ 
coww out, ! rid IT "ifcC QO down, etc. Cf, Delitssch, Amyr, Wb., p. 333, No. 100; Pro/., 185; 
ZK., II., 389; Z^., I., 51: Amyr, Gramm,, §145. It is possible that the ^^ in expressions 
like "i^S "'iC O RcU>bi, 0517^0 HtDltD "^iC » is the same particle. It is certainly not «, «U. 
It may be connected with the Arabic Tocative particle U • Also in Assyrian 1 is used as a 
vocative particle like "i^n •»iC. e.y., 1 bell; cf, Hilprecht, Aisyriaca, 18W. p. 52." From 
Saadya's commentary on the nn*^S^ ' D i^- Lambert, p. 45) we see that at his time the 
Arabic form K*^ was in use, just as in modem Syriac. For its use in later Hebrew, cf, 
Derenbourg, Manuel du Lecteur^ p. 189 (497) and Epstein, *Eldad ha-Ddnl, p. 58, cf, also 
•^JC on a Babylonian magic bowl, PSBA. XII., 3U. 

'K*^Tl occurs also in Neo^yrlac, Arabic and Kurdish (Lidsbarsky, DLZ., 1896, CoL 
583) and has nothing to do with 2(*^ to live, 

* Perles, MWOJ. XKXVII., 10, finds in some of these words the names of ships. 

*rr]«'i. M.V., 328. 
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g«!VA AND 9ITEPH. 



In an article published last year "On the Etymology of the Term 
6®vft"* I have shown that ELafeph is the older name of the two and 
that it meant originally only vocal s^vft. I believe I am able now to 
throw more light on the subject. We have three systems of Hebrew 
vocalization: the earliest, the Palestinean lately discovered by Dr. Fried- 
lander;' a later system, the Babylonian, discovered within the last half 
century; and the latest, the received Tiberian system. Each of the two 
last systems meant to improve on its predecessor, among other points, 
also with regard to the denotation of sevft. The Palestinean system 
had no sign for sevft; silent sevft it did not mark at all, vocal sevft 
it denoted by one of the short vowels, i, e, a. The Babylonian system 
improved upon its predecessor by introducing a sign for vocal sevft. 
This sign is a horizontal line. The Tiberian system has improved upon 
its predecessor by introducing a sign also for silent sevft, probably 
under the influence of the Arabic, and changing the horizontal line to a 
double point. 

Since Luzzatto it is a recognized fact that the Hebrew vowel-system 
is based on that of the Syriac, and we shall not go amiss if we recognize 

in the sevft sign of the Babylonian system the Syriac )i.^(n^, and in 
the name CttH > or "ilon as Baer vocalizes it, a direct translation of that 
Syriac term. In the Babylonian system the marfietdnd sign has been 
adopted to denote rdpMy i, e., the loss of doubling or of pronunciation 
(as in n)> and a new sign had to be introduced for seva, a double 

point. This sign seems to have been taken from the Syriac )^a^. 

p 7 
Whether the term sevft is etymologically identical with this Syriac 

term, as Luzzatto maintains,' or is a translation of the Arabic \^y^^ as 
I tried to show,* or the two names K1^ > VOX^ > are etymologically dif- 
ferent as Hal6vy maintains,^ one thing seems certain, that rt^H belongs 
to the Babylonian system, while sevft is characteristic of the Tiberian 
system. Considering that in Sa'adya's time (892-941?), the term sevft 
was not yet generally known,* the Tiberian system cannot be much 

1 AJPh., XVI., pp. 2a-37. * AJPh,, XVI., 34. 

2 JQR., VII., April Vm ; Expotitor, March 1886. » n^^mS . P- T:. 

* ProUgomenit p. 16; b'TD m"l3ifiC» ^ Comment. 8ur le Livre de la CriatioHi 

p. 331. Arabic part, p. 79. 
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older than Sa'adja's time. I take this opportunity to add to my article 
on sevft, quoted above, an additional number of references to the 
spelling fcOlD and some more guesses at its etymology. fcOlT is found 
in an unknown grammarian quoted by Poznansky in his work on Chiqui- 
tilla, p. 136; in an anonymous commentary on Canticles, published by 
Mathews in the festive publication published in honor of Dr. Stein- 
Schneider, Hebrew part, p. 167; in Goldberg's C^B^ bK^lD"* ^'ijlUt PP. 
51, 54; in David QimJ^i's Commentary on Psalms, ed. by Schiller-Szinessy, 
chs. 9;1, 34:22, 23, and in his Dictionary, 8, v. "l^fc^; in RAbD's com- 
mentary on in'n''^'^ D Mishna 3; in the commentary Jl *121K on the 
same work, ch. 1, Mishna 2; in Elia Wilna's commentary on the same, 
ch. 1, Mishna 1, "^^jj^ 3, and ch. 2, Mishna 6 in his D'^tSlpb, p. 466 of 
the Warsaw edition; in RSbZ Duran's jnlSI^ ptt, IV., 13; inAbrabanel 
quoted by Ugeda in bu^ltt^D ID'HTa to I., 3; in Chiquitilla's tl3K Wji 
quoted by Buxtorp in his Tractatus de Punct, p. 61, and in the biblical 
commentary D'^^^HTI )TtlU^ quoted in tpinn !•> 20. 

Loescher (De Causis Linguae Ehraeae, p. 319j quotes the following 
in explanation of the term sevft: Primae classis assertores nomen hoc 
derivant a }j(\vb vanttaSy quippe cum sonus hujus puncti omnium vanis- 
simus sit, levissimeque transeat. Alterius ordinis patroni vocem deducimt 
a radice HlTD aqualitatem [read: aequalitatem] designante, monentque, 
Scheva aequaliter se ad omnes habere vocales et de omnium sono partici- 
pare posse, nunquam vero pondus aliquot praevalens accipere, neque 
adeo accentum sustinere. Tertiae seriei defensores vocem istam a nilD 
derivant, et Chaldaicae fere formationis esse putant, rationem vero ety- 
mologiae hanc reddunt, quod Scheva syllabam compositam ad sua iniUa 
reducat. 

C. Levias. 
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A COMMENTARY TO DEUTERONOMY. 
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The complete edition of the Treasury of Secrets by Bar- 
Hebraeus will soon be published. With his commentary to the 
Pentateuch, excepting the Book of Leviticus (ed. by G. Kerber, 
Lipsiae, 1895) and some short extracts published by F. F. Larsow 
(Lipsiae, 1858: Gen. 1, 2) and R. Schroeter {ZDMG. 24 (1870), 
p. 495 sgg.; Gen. 49, 50; Ex. 14, 15; Deut. 32-34) nothing has 
been done. 

It is not necessary to speak of the importance of Bar-Hebraeus 
for grammatical, lexicographical and critical purposes, for already 
enough has been said. The publication of his commentary to 
Deuteronomy therefore seems to me necessary because a great 
number of citations from the Syriac translation of Paul of Telia 
are scattered throughout it, which have not come down to us in 
other manuscripts. At one time a MS. belonging to Andrew 
Masius contained almost half of the Syriac Hexapla to Deu- 
teronomy (from ch. 17 sqq.). Unfortunately this MS. was 
lost after his death, and we have only an extract of it in his 
Critica Sacra, Tom. I., Part ii (Francofurti ad Moenum 1701, col. 
265 sq.). The few fragments of the translation by Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion have been collected by Field {Origenis 
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Hexaplorum quae supersunt . . . , Tom. I., Oxonii, 1875) from a 
MS. which is in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 21, 580), and 
placed in his edition of the Hexapla. Chs. 32-34 of the Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy by Bar-Hebraeus have been published 
by R. Schroeter in ZDMG. 24 (1870), p. 505 sgg. 

The four MSS. from which the following commentary has 
been prepared are: 

1) Cod. Berolinensis Sachau 326 (S), the oldest and best 
MS., apparently written at the end of the 13th or beginning of 
the 14th century; see A. Heppner, Die Scholien des Bar- 
Hebraeus zu Ruth und den apokr, Zusdtzen zu Daniel, Berlin, 
1888, p. 2. According to M. Loehr {Oregorii Abulfaragii Bar 
Ebhraya in epist, Paulinas adnotationes syr,, ed.' Gottingen, 
1888, p. v) written in the 16th century. 

2) Cod. Berolinensis Sachau 134 (s), written in Ttlr Abdin 
in the year 1626 A. D.; see B. Moritz, Scholia in duodecim 
prophetas minores, Lipsiae, 1882, p. 13. 

3) Cod. Berolinensis Petermann, I., 10 (p), written in Dfir- 
Za'f«rftn in the year 1647 A. D.; see R. G. P. Schroeter, SchoL 
in Ps, 8, 40, 41, 50, Vratislaviae, 1857, p. 4, and A. Rahlfs, Anmer- 
kungen zu den salomonischen Schriften, Leipzig, 1887, p. iii. 

4) Cod. Gottingensis Or. 18 a (g), written in Quturbul in 
the years 1755-1758 A. D.; see R. Schroeter in ZDMG. 29 
(1875), p. 248 sg. and A. Rahlfs in Syrische Handschriften {der 
Odttinger Universitdts-Bibliothek), p. 465. 

In regard to the relation of the MSS. see A. Rahlfs, p. iv, 
and V. Kraus, Oregorii Bar-Hebraei Scholia in libros Josuae et 
Judicum, Kirchhaini, N. L., p. 4. 

The following abbreviations have been used in the notations 
of the variae lectiones given beneath the text: 

S = cod. Sachau 326, Berolinensis (fol. 43r^7r). 

s = cod. Sachau 134, Berolinensis (fol. 59r-64r). 

p = cod. Petermann, I., 10, Berolinensis (fol. 48ra-52r6). 

g = cod. Gottingensis 18a (fol. Slrb-Alrb), 

a = cod. Ambrosianus ed. A. M. Ceriani, 1876. 

1 = textus Bibliorum polyglottorum Londinensium Briani Walton, 1664. 

u = textus editionis Urmianae 1852. 

IT = alu = Versio simplex, Pesi^to. 

+ indicates "added." 

> indicates "omitted." 

m = qJoi = t. e. 
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)ol2^9 )Ze^»a^tf ^o'g i ff> 4> l^b^^ASo ^a2k9e£bAJ ^{^^^▲a9 ^^^9^9 5 

• •• • r r 

^tt \ l9 '^— sM? .giVnlftSv )J£^lQ^ ^ n^^m^n oi|^^? i^fs^? 

.)l^ Uo 10 
I oiS 1 \ )^a:»o |:ke)9 U>o^^ ^jJ^o"' I. .U^fA Im^^ 

^9 ^g 4 V> 01 ' ' ^£0111^*90 Jjoi^o ^1n\n %jiZ L^so ^ 
)£^A.JL.JAAS g n S I V^ J\9 n So ^JS£ba^ |,4>nViS )|Aff )Joi 
, 1 S? )iU^^ ou^ 01 " ^.\ 09| Mas looio"' .OT/o1ii\V> 15 

^ ^^« 01 ' ' )joi jjffa^J . ^ AoV/^ I A.M<^ -^^ ^ " <^ . _A^oi ^ ^^ 
U^Q^ .]h(i4 Sna^So n " (ia^lLD Haju::^)"^ .01^ V^£jL 

p * ^ •■ • 

. ^eouJ^Abiii^ ^.^ ^0(n^ ^ i n ft V> ] 1 1Z , i ^? ^01^ 

n w4.i ^i^ "lia4^ viflidiaj^zlo"* XL 20 



1 iiffaloJ ^;^? >s II 5 )Ze9a:^ S || 6 Deut. 32:1 || 7 )^:^9 s || )a.^? S | 
9 %ai0)Z Ss II 18 ^ 1 II WS0I19O a, ^01^90 u || 20 )9a;L^ after <^9 gps | 
22 ^o(3ii:>o after )?ajaa gps. 
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I .ti^VMvV ^<^ 1^1 ^ *^ 01 ' ' ^v^v <alA9 Ijjba^ - ^ ^^^ '' ) ^^^ ^ 

* * . • p p 7 

10 J^nA XyoA^ '-^^? qi^ m ^ 01 " lynl ^ )£^)^ ouk^bS ^^^( 

»b P M 

.^.^^ sj^o ^a^ xNnn ''^.£0^) S.£Lm oil^ae"'* 
m ")— ^ w to jor-i'f"" "^iii^o ia-k^"" :)£^^ V-*-^ 



U^ao^ V® V''^ ^:li^ ^nn1i% ^Q^a^^'^ y?o '' ^* IV. )£.::)ykis« 
^|..^JOZe ^ S ^/o |>V>^» |<^nSii> ^oi^ao iAsoAo ))atffo 

." ),V4. 1.A^Z9 ISnvis ^SnS ^oaoC^ U^ ^oJ) " 1^ iSi^ 

]i9^ ^-JkO ^aAA«)o''» v>3UiJri „S9l? Iji^n^ l^^toHiM^ <n^ P 
"^ofi^f y ^1 V"^ ."U14 oat \aC^" n "l^^l CKJi HaJ 



IV 



A P ••fc V V 



4 Uudo?Udo 1 II 5 U^i^^^o S II 9 ous gps II ataho] S || 10 ai^^i^ S || 
11 fliiitf >o a II ^J5Q-^I u, ^JDo-^f 1 li 12 Ifi^^il?]? is often omitted in p || 
,o^f lu II 13 ^nVn.S T II 14 ^0:4-^]+ ^cKJiiA^ a || 16 ^aJl >gpe jj 18 Kom. 
1:28 II r^"*^ UotsC^'] liLaOd^iJff? |S,V>S 1 1| ^ail^aa gps || 21 )<n^ 01] JolS^o t|| 
^o^^^f after >a-^ gps (p. 93). 
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)£b..^2o .^J99a^9 ]| n S ^9 l'^ £b4^? i^^'ObA Ab^^ ^aSoi 

y '^;| n M? ci.^l£J) ^U y^i V. ^) ,^JiLs9 ):a^9)^ )£^'r^) 5 

• p •• • » 

I n fl> N^J)^ )99i^ ^)JUs^ |]o jlii^ i^^^^? '^Sf^ ^ " 

)j£l2^ )n^>niin lis] I, n S ^ qi^Svll |]? 0] r^lnW\^ 

.>euJtf ^nii^ "01^9)^0!:^'''* .oubSiJ 

YI ^qV^ Qi-l^M) %l9 ^^^nX ^^:iaV^"» VL Ul^o^? U^^ 

^^ %.^ al^^l£)9 01 ")h^ ^L^ t^l>^ 1^2 |]9 V^ 
Ion )^-^ P)o ^qu»hnS 2^^).^^^ ■ ^n Sn |] ^oeJ^JfiJ ^giJ!^ 

•• • p r 

Vm ^>S^9) )ci " ' VIII. ^OL^l^^ ^-2^ r^aJ )|^ Zn a >i\o ^)9 15 

"^inSn £bA)9 l^ "^iJo ^niffnio ^nnnVil9 ]|^|^1S9 ^^l^ 
.)£u.iiN.iL-£> ^Z>V ^-^4? b'l-^:^ "^ToJ? Ill "^r-l P? o-^ oi 
>9|^ %.as ]]! UiJ^A V^ niiS^ )^^V^ ]o0i |]9 jioLl^o"' 
^£ujiJ " ^ . )JL* ^) gi}^|,s> 01 ' ' \a1\ \a^ )-*r^? oi^oa ^^a:^9 
]oi" ''<,--^|4l P" t^^ "^] P t^^'^ -t^ ^^ )^ ^ 
.|I»£Jao 01^ )J(TL£) jJiialkO lis) ]£j*j ,^ oiA^ P n '\il4. ,^^4^^h\ 



1 ^ooii^ U^I^ gs II 3 ^^gps II 4 „-^^ >S II M^:^Uo'] 2).-^^ g II 
10 U4J >? 8 II 12 P]4-H^a II 13 P?] Po s || 14 ^UtUL S || yoaaj\a::^ Ss || 
16 l^i^as >?*'!! ^Q-aA^a2? Ssua : ^nnnnVil9 glp || XfJio r || 18 ^a^? >e r || 
18 %^ >^ a II %.&£>] + 1^^-^^^ s II 19 UJ)] U^i^ gs II 21 n >gps || oil^:ifi 
p^ S. 
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liDyi."« .oZ^^\nn>lS\ ^1 ^i^Zo"" IX. ''U-J IX 

5 '^If— fi ^— ^ oSfiA. %^)iJiA s^lso"* X. ;lSnM )-«^^ X 

) A ny S"* XL /'^M ^^^i^ ^-^^ .]^a^ ^-aL Jls? XI 

F P 

^AbAfi "^oA.^^ S.^,:^ |]9 S^iko '' * xn. : Ui:>oZ? U^^ xn 

"M )^^9 U) Vas ^aIL^ ^i,nl ^.affl |]9 ^oi?])"^* .>euJtf 
01 '\(i-^U )^1 1^99 e) i^V'*'^ .?niiS^ >Ql:^^e)^ PI oi 
^)e U^ t^)" Jt-o lls^oo:^ ^.m^ 09 JJAJ^doIaI^ I^^oi )Ua4 
15 . ^eeoO jj^o:^ ^)o ^a£|^£Jid Po ^jNH^Jio ^^^ oi ** ^] 
lltfoil P oi ''l^a^^Vs .^a^ ^ooi^ jlall^J^ ^a^^ft^Z P? ^oi?])"'* 

%£Jo Ual^Jl >all o)" P^? oi " U^ t<^^^ >oanJo '' > XIII. xm 
p^ )V^ ]^i^ ^^^ ^ oU^ ^.La^^ P ei *' U^a:^9Ze )^ .^ 
20 ULsLi 'f£^ W iSm^S l^.!^ P \^r^ W H^ P« t-1? -A 
P n ''vxnniSViA.^ Po oiTio uxLi^ZZ P"* -V^?)^ 



8 ^)] ^oJ) gps II ^onyi>sS 1 II 6 <^^A-:i^ t || 8 ^soi auS || 10 ^-s >8 || 
12 0^0191) au II P?] Po gps II Uo:^ S II 13 U)??o T II ^U )r^)] ^ci^^P au || 
16 P?] Pe 8 II iXo:;^ a || 17 ^o^ lu || 18 yo^ ^ t || ) , n 1] 

ps >g II 19 ii:;^ ps II 21 uft^z s. 
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p • • 

^)£^ ^l^a ^^ ^l^a )£bAJa^ \3o L^ .^^ Uftj-a^Z) . mbJO^^ 

sJ^mhLJoZ |] 01 " i>f>A. %)^o >A^o ^^^Z '' '^ : U^a^^? )-«^^ 



|] n '\o?r^ fl"* XIV. h Y TnS aiocC^oi n "aSi-i.lo" 
/'^ V^ nZ |]" U^i^o^ .)^|i) ||Viii^ ^^) )9^lib ^a:tf?ZZ 

01 1 V x)ie .ouJ;:^ M )J-^o ILbS ^ ^^ oi ''IL^" .U^L 

01 "iJif" .U*i-o Ifi^ « "1^?" .otl:^ Iri • r^ VL^" 

p p 

N % P7P7 PrpA 

p ■ ■ 
.^.^ )oot-Je )^^Z %^ 01J9] ^Aox |nnV y^aso'*^'' ,oZ s^Lmo 

» 
XYI ^-Jko .^ouJIL )-»r2^ U^ ^q1"s XVI. iVfJO^j U^^ 

^) |.aae 'I-m^as ^ mn^^V \heZ a^ )|^) 01 '')>'oZ ^o )JL^ 
]a^£^ )-^^? )^^?? ^-^"^^^ -r>^' "%aa)o %^k£)?" ^ ^ )?oi 20 



4 oi >s II ^oi^JffZ S II 5 ..soi^ St II 6 aS|^)o] ou^o^ t || |] 10] |]o gps || 
8 ^a^o9oU >S II 10 U:^? s II )^ )Jri»o s || 12 <^^? s || 14 ^ax)o a || 15 ,]o] 
^ Sy o) 1, i-^£Jo a II iS'^ol^AJ 1 II 17 sjaaso au || ^^^nX >u || 19 v^oaI^JJ >? g, 
'ilSnn)J9 S. 
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>^m3b. \^'f^ i-^^? }^4^ PI t^t^ )^r-^ 't-^ ^^ou»? yf^So^ 

|l£^ ^ "-^^If 1^"" *"'?^ "^^ tf^Vi^ M If^? l2« 
5 |fi'i.iS ll09Z^ 09 n "^^^n:^ Uf^? U^^ ^-sO^^Jik ^-L^) Va9 

]'^z |9<M9 l^jo''^ xvil. .hU^ TT'^^r^ i^^' ^'^^^ ^^^ 

)^^ 01^ ).s^9 )X»| 1^:^^ .^^J:^ >Q.i^i nV>nV''^^ .oifti4.ii 

p r r • • • „ 

^ |o<n P" Ur^ 0L-^ ^1 II io nS? >^]o .|ViVtS ^qiN'iN? 
Uv^oA ^J). ^£^; ^o"^^ .".(Mu^::^ >^1^| )]9 %^ PI a^klj?! 
I i In i '*||9mo |Joi JJDO^J^ oil <iA^r* 01^ ^.^oLa^ oiVnnSv 
1^ A •! n • i ao eoi |a^ya09 ^ ^ V 01 "|Joi iffo^J T^^'^ ' 

15 .oiJ^a:^iA ^010^14^9 

■ •.* 

i-L-io iSh Uoi-a-^ %iJ"» XVIIL :r»V? ^^^^ 

y • 
^^AbJkS |X»9n t m^ '^l® ^^^^® \^ ^^£uio )^ iS^n "|£^^al^ 

^t ^ "01^ ^^01 .^9 l^-^s^^^o"^ •l^r^ ^ '^^ uft^^o )^ 

^i^£yAj Po">« .^1 ^|JD '1«i)|? \l£i] ^— io r^"« •''^^^ 

20 ol" .VaL* ^..*|.a^9 ^1 01 "l^alA mjL^ o| oi|js jnSV? ^ 

w*^a^9o" . ^^iM ^^ >aA^ ^ ii^s^ ' * JAI^ r^?® • ^^ ^^? 



xvm 



1 .^ou^(20)-.i^Hio(10) >g II 3 Uo] ^ g II 5 >.a-^ S II P >? gps II 
11 |Ua£»i^? + i S II ^1 S II 1 Sam. 8:7 || 12 .^ + a-^jj»| x || 12 ^^? u || 
13 ^so2baJo u II 01.^ >gps II 14 {Joi >gp8 || 01— 39oia^£ S :oi— 3^9a^£ gps || 
18 ^Q-a .A-^iogps II ]}J:^^ IV^a II 19 P>o x || 20 .^-a + ^ gps || i| 
01.^1^ > gps II 21 >e^9o a II |^iif?o al. 
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XIX >aJ^ ^-J>o? iloo^^ Vll^ |3">« XIX. .^%:^Ml^o^o 

^^010^ 90iaJo"'^ JJDO^J %^ ^A^ )oai^ P 01 "V^b^i^ oIAimZ) 

• • • \ 

XX *'.oua:^ £^^ %^9? )r^^"^ ^^* :H<^^^? U^^ 10 

i^a^ *'|£m4^ %-J^ jinn's n >a1so"^ "|J^^)^ .^^J^^^ ^ 
XXI U^^S l^i-o? \£iSO ^o|js^"' XXI. . )£J^y>e ^^ l^^i^ ils^ 

1^ )X»!;o4baJ .^o^ uB^^o ^ ^AbJkS "1^ iLl^ l^'^i^^a^ 15 

^Q-301 )U) ).J^<^ A^i^Z] %iOI M |U| A.^*:^ P viOl l^i^^' 

0|iS ^^? ^^01 }h] 01 "oi iymj ^^fiff^ ob4^9 <^^|.^^"'' .n\i)i n 

Alio) VLo oioo] %^ )^^^"is .|/nn.o )£^ IfAo^ .4^ ^ 



2 ^ :^o ps II l-Ioyl gps II %l-io X II 4 ,^-io >o al || .^] <ji.^ a || 
5 ^J).] ^1 gps II 6 L4l^oh >o gps II 6 Po u II 7 alA^^>; g || 7-8 Pa^ ^al^ 

after ^oJ gps || 11 lo<ji+<n p || !«+« gps || 13 lAy^j^j+wi x || U \ieZj s 
]ioZj gp after o^ || kJo£b^ >o s || oiJo^b^Jo au || \L^r09 + ^ ^ || 15 90^] + 
^ p II \[^ >S II 16 L^tL^ >o g II 17 <^ax&sJ >o s || 18 V-a] 20] ^) gps || 
19 02^4^] Q^btf s II 
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£^U^ P? ^ 1^1 n "m^^;^ Ss-Ik^ ^--s9£^o ^Alkoa^ ^^ 
^I^ ^^U ||n^S ^^J^ ^o">^ .IfiliiS allLoi^o^ >^9l 

• 7 "-ft*"" ^ 

9|.^ ) i 1a^ "uBi^9p |gi S|1 l^^? ^^ Vt? V^l:^ .^oio|.aa0 

ZU^Vd l^fA^ " Va^ "^^^ P^? "^ 1^:^ ^ 0<n ^{1^9 M^" 

10 %-:i )]^9 o<n |(n:^9 ooi )v^,9 M^ ^^Id ">^a:;^ >ad^a^ 
.s.^^ oUgnVilSn iJOA )oi2^ "^k^^ 1^) 01^ 1}dM9 "V^^ oi Jma r> 
)—£ ; "^r— » Jo ^dk9i^^ |3 oiZ^ ^^oi|?oi9 louJk. "^g^ o^ |^|o 
|Z£J| ^J^ 1)^9 U\^ yoonj P"i^ XXII. ^oioM ]j] lAiinn xxn 
.^ofliY^iin ValM^^9 ^1 <n "I^^IAJ)? Ul^io l^a^ . ^nNl Po 

15 o| l^cr^ %^" 1^ ^^^^ ^o9o ^AQ^ ^L^Si ")a^ Mo"^ 

01^ >&-;i |^|9 ]LL^ ^9al^ l^f ^i ^ M l^i P n "^ 

.^^^9 \lAJi ^\l> ^^JO'fai:»c ^ 
)o(nJo U^] gOlA VaJ )]9 .^^ )IL: ^"» : ^tt:^Al^9 )^i^^ 
20 .\2ai Uf-oaa ^ tnnV ^.^j.*^^ ^jsa^o ]^o'^d»^ oi "^^^.aAS iLd9 



1 >\nS/ gps II 3 lj-.o] IZi-lo gps II Ulal«o (=u) lAico*.*! a || 6 ^a >o S || 
s-jj)]] V| n ^S r II 7-8 o<n ) Vn * n wno|Aa^ t || 8 wno|^ g || ^ >? s || 
?U I— J^-^] « S II ?)-i >8 II 9 Z\L^ ps II 10 ^1q-^ codd. || 13 ]^U^] 
Ui^^ g II 16 N^ gs II 17 W]+V gps II 18 UUj S II 21 '^ZZ g II lila-*o S 
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.^aJ ^^ ''{Laa l&l:^ aihl^ '^®^^* - • (iutltoSo"^' ]^ - -^^ 
ou^Lm^j t^^^ ^^^ ''°%^^ ^^^'^ uBi^^A r\^^ \?^ '^^^ 
Txrn U^? (nA^ft^iiA^ 1^ i^ %a:j |3 " * XXIII. . U4 l^i-^ ^ 

. ] <>>| n )^£».arD )^9a«A^ )ViSn^ P >^9 %.as ol^ . >n\\S9 ^oi9 
/' /^^Vi'S 9o^ ^J^ 9aL^ iJS >nSSn\ .^^J:^ |^9 VLo"^ 

M ^M l:^o"'> *')i«9 ^" U3a^ • )i\\? ^rf TT^ if? 

. ^^ i| »|1? V2^ oi '*^^ Va!::^ >^^n^ Ur^? oiAinS Va^ 
%»^£^ZZ9 ^> ^ V <n ")^i^ P yi^l V:^ \£il U^aJ V:^"^ 15 

XXIT n "(k^ijaiBJ ^j^9 V^^r^ "i^sl^ 01^ > ^^Sa. )]''^ XXIV. 
^-^9 I i i ^ .^)-^ |An>nA> ^ nnn9 ^" .^ ^1? ^^01 |?(n 



1 CT^imlo S II ^aJ ^'^ after 90^0 gps || 2 .il^^*.^ gps || 3 l9a-^ 1 1| 
4 ^jifi?--Uaa-. S >gp8 II 7 ^ar^U+V^^ie? oiiLi ^ 1 n S t || 9 oj-^? S || 
9 iai^ X II 14 Vai^ ps || « >S || 15 ct >gp8 || 16 >^qJIs gps || 17 ctj^s^S 
:giS\nS V II V^jko^j+cua^? T II 17 qi^nwi? gu || 18 ^ >g || Matt. 5:32 || 
^ nmi?] 
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^J^ ^oi9}Jo Un Ir^^ ^ li-a^ >o^ "^r^? r^lo >a^Z Uaoi 

p p fp >• p 

5 )£^^-2^ ^^01 l^id V^^o .^Oa^o ]li1n >q:^ l^bA^yMZ >aoi l^id 

) i1*^ %^ |0>-sh ]^<^*> ^r*? '^ "^^ ■ ^gV 01 ' ' /nVil ^^oioouj^aS 
10 i:«o " ^ yo^J^^ Ii^lIid) > ^ooilJlo^ ^>l? i:^^] V:^ |t2^ %^ 

.j^^nnn "oOo^^ ^oAtfoi ^a 09 '^' XXV. .^oLs U«^ )] XXV 
^A^^O^O "^JaO^ >^dO|^ '*)^ ^n ^^ i^^" ^^ >^09e "^^^aCL. 

. . . oiinml" 01 Ss^? ^^oia«») 01 .Ab^A .i^nnn "oiVin> P)" 
O019 |*1»nn L,JiO^ ooi^ |Joi ||JS O01 )imnV1 oi "|£t^^ ^oiOiMl^ 

^ OllmV ||^^'' £bAA >^0|JS "oi£^^kA^ ^*fiO|^^"' 01^^19 



1 ^ "Sn w S II 2 h<sii\l >o g l| 5 ^«oi >gps || 6 |£^a^ after ^o— J gps || 
8 W]+Vs a !| ^10 Deut. 5:9 11 12 ^ >gp8 1| 13 %^] ^ al || ia-14 ^}—'r^ 
>g II 14 ^.J^ >g II i/isS >fAjt] after ^a^ gps jj 16 CT*Snn> s || 17 )|^q— £ 
>o g II 18 ooi on Uliso 8 II 19 oi^JkO^i^) a || ouaJlial^d g || 20 £b-a-S^Z| S |i 
-^1 A g- 
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JC f w * f 

XXVI >a-J8o"» XX VL oZ ^.mLsLS^ "^as9Ls ^9 Va Vjuoo" 

.>aA^ ^r^ *'U»r^ >OrO 

XXYII f^Lfi? ^» NffI 1^)1 >Q^| ^?9Q^ ^^^^.£^9 Uico"^ XXVII. 

vOsoi^ .USn^ ^^^1 ^jil^lo Va^ )9o4ua U^a^ ^oal;^ U\ 
I iy Vi 4>? }-M^^? ^r^l i^i^M 01 '*^^^ju^ Ur^a^ |ii^|V ^2 

^i)i, )aa^|o .|£4q^ "^^^-^^ |^q4-m .|£ba!^a£ ^r^)^? |n^ r^ 15 
02:^9 )£4q^? "^M^ ^lijVlo -U^^ 01^ ils£J9 ^aa |£4q^ 

^ o| M ^ ^ |.s ^0 4 >o ^.^ ^ . ) • mn ii %^ ■ n*1m l^bs^ias 
l£b-^9 ^oll fl n In L V? >^| U^^ Us VL^ Ho^us ^^ 
, n N . . . IniWlo ) 1 iS ^ *A^9 ^*^^ ®^ ' ^*^ " ^^ ots^? 
h i ^ v^-^l l^-ad^ o^ i S^^ *'|)£^ >a.kiaJo 1^9 Uf^] 20 
XXVIIl ; i| ^'^^ XXVIII. "V-i^a^uo" J-iJa-^ .Ij^?? .as© U^9 



1 v^nliSn 8 II 4 a^A9 Vs ^OAS o^^o a || 6 ^i^ Vi \ — )^a^>g | 
7 Uyiio %f^ after >g-j-j || >G-J-j]+lA-L;rf>j-o g || 8 flo »• || 12 ^n n S] >^ al | 
Tf^n v*^l gps II 13 .^01^ V^r2-»^>1 II li >Q^li^?— M >g II 15 oi2>^9« 8 I 
15-16 ]L4^j ]hAs^ gps II 16 Usyio] 1£m^ gps II 20 Ij^l UaJ? a. 
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91 ">; i V| ^^ Vt ^ n|M ^uft!b) \ n^no .^aSs ^nil )|^ 
]'f^^ m "oLl£))A >f-l^? )i4^ %£Jo"i2 ^exnZa^l ^9(nlJ»Z^ 

^£,Afi "lAfif >t-:^9|? ]'r^ Ur^ V^"^ :|jB:^ib^ }.<iyi»^ 
"> i n V> AbA^A .U^^l? I <^n i ISn |*Nn^ JAb^^A^ |£2^&si:« 



10 ' ' lAr^o " . |99oi? lllsal n ' ' |9q.1}lso '' . U^4 ^^^14^ M^ 

>^ ^ Vt 1 " . I n i09 01 .£bAA »ai^Q,nn In^lno'' Ab^A >^o|JS 
I /Hal A*". " I^oa ' ' I n \? )ou.^£^o 190^00 \^oai^AO ^^ 
"oOlA ^e^ )]o ^^^ ^^''»> .")£«^.^^Z9 |(n:io2^ j^^cn^o 

*\^a^j" l-JO^ "viOloil ^^? )ifl:i"50 ."^io^S^ p^j^," 

20 (3Uil>^U n "oi^b^Ljil |ls" UJo^ "<n-''^ ^-^^ ^^ UaJ? 

sJOf\ n Vg m '* ^^ 1 Vt ifli Vto ^..£90^9 I /n ^V " " .oQaaa 

,, p p y 7,, 



3 >^?] ^M? «- II 4: Ui^ >S II l^aJ? a || 6 Ui^ >gps || 9 ;».> Sn 1 «- 
10 l^a^ift^o pS II 11 ; i itVng X II la-U )]o— ^o^>p II 13 oOlo] oi|la^ 1 | 
15 |o?Zo]+t^ S II 19 )£bdbl^k£K9 u II 21 ^oal^aff] U^o^ gps. 
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(.^i^Q^ '*] i ■ 1? U^'?o" ''^-liia:^? Ui:^" U^o^ "U^? 

ximc i:>gy^ CT ' ^ Y V |lliaV> jl^gyl^^ .^.Lifllj) ^^ual ^"" XXIX. 5 

U^o">* /*|V^" l^a^ .^9 <^^^^ .•^^M V:^^|js 
.A i) 1y^ l^'^^-^) ^a^^ UB^>A '*)^<n Ifti^olig? Ukol^ ^.2ya^9 

p * 

ojo ^ fi r>1 n jZo^o^ .)l »n',V> a^ ol )l »n^V> | in^ _^9 001 

S.^ 0kS ^ n w 1 Po"^ .{Joi ^19 )SnwS UoJ? ^«oi )/n>lL 

^,^^lA£i'' \^'^ ^\ ^01? >o4as^^ >f-Ao lie?) ^o" .")|u2kQ^" 

M ^£^-A-£) '\ooi.^ <^^^^' Vo ^oJ) o:^ P? jot:^"^ 1^ 15 

^jLfi?o ^^-^? l^^^^o ^01:^ ^1 )^^? |Z^£^"^ .j^ko:^ 

XXX -r^? Mr^^ V^? "^M^"" XXX. yiSsS 

.^ i^l f^^? U<n U^oa? %4:^"^i ijmMV^? )JLi^^ 
"j '^ - - ^ p " I^oa .)oi i^*^*^ '* ;'*^ ^lOA ]o(n )] UIooa 
)o<n P'"' ".^^.JL-Lo ui^^ ]om (U]" ">^1^ 01^^ P" >Jo\io^] 20 



1 UJq^>p II 2 \i:l^ 2o>S || 5 Uier^>o S || 6 |9n s^ S gps || Uiy-^ a 
U^U^ a II 7 ))^ gp II 9 s-aiSQJ? a || 10 o)o— )Za^9o>s || 11 il^^ o:^ c) 
>gpfi II 12 ots gp 1 14 ^oJl 1 II Ut^ >a II 17 >f^^9 a, ^^^ S, >^JaJ? 1 1| 
19 ^fi^ 20 and 20 10>gp8, >^aio 20>x. 
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Ji—a-lA" |oi ^Snn '*|e<n Po"" '\J^ vjoininmlo | ^-'^^ 
)..La-*9 l^-a-:^.^'' ^aJ ^r^ "^ f-a^ allko r^U? Ua^? 

i 1 ^] r>"^Q XXXI. .,^ ionV ^^f^? oi "l^^o Ullo XXXI 

^ifliS') ^'^ >^^ vao-^ 1^:^ ^-1^? S.^"!^ .Ua:^ ^-i^^ 

l-^^Jo^ *'^eoi^^ U) "^^7 S.^" .£^^4 ^Hijo >a*:« ^.mbASi 

10 \ S v|o ) i sn 4. ^uto^"' XXXII. :^a:^^? U^^ xxxii 

^^ m Sna^ ^o<n£bl*3 <n '^nSnl"^ .|<n ^Snn **Pai ]eoi Pe 

15 .wnoLs .oe(nJ9 ^iO^ P n "i^o:^? Ula oi.^ Po^' .j'fs^ 

P 01.^ al^» ^Pa^l "i:«a:^9 UlSi oi^ ol^ o^" i^a^ 

0I^a9 l^lS leOI )] 9lZa^ o^A^" ^0Qj32«Qj0 "oi^A^ |^l£ |o0| 

20 |liiv ,^" i^a^ "V*]|j(u Jls9 IlilSnS U^o:^) il^o^Z 



1 ^>gp8 II flo] fl, gps II 2 olio] ^ a II 6 flU^? 8 II 6 Vpo] \Lc 1 1| 
%.9L^ auS II l^yiJLfi lo>a II 7 U^ ^jl£>£ after >aL^ gps || i:«o] | Sn So a || 
] /| > ^w >gp8 II 8 >ai^ ^ mh%n after ? ^ v? ps || £^-^-4 ^ n m n after 
|:>-^io p II 7-8 >a^— U->o>g ,1 10 oZo^ lu || 12 flU S || 13 M S jj U floi. 
after |oi gps || 16 ol^ otl:^ a || 18 U^Dikoiii^ «-. 
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^-.^ m "(Jf-I? \»U» rr^ U^kLoo \m\s ^-J>o U^) oloI^)''!' 

■ • ,• • • ^ ^ .. 

—^01 "^^—L |n^^V) adk£J2>i^9 on >f^]o .>iT>^mSsi9 )9q4 xaa)^ 
• •* ■** 

)J| ^)o" .)<n ^Snn ")^ oooi )]? ]9U^ 0^9"^^ .)-^£.Afi 
^"^ .^iJa^o M^o |>Snoo ).9o^zU> oi "^*:>a:^ U^ ^oJ) ^) 

\-^-io"»8 .'IZoJy^ P Q-^" >j»fla^l •\-^? In^ySso? 

]£j;J^ -Loo"^ .ou^ 02:^3 oi£^jl1nL| exn p]9 V^ )]o 001 \LJo 
P^9 U^^o'"^ )£^r^) oZ vAJk^iDo oZo ^.1^ ^r^ ")9a^A:b9 

1^9? i^kO^ 91 "l.kX9)2>i^ )]9 ^IlAff|9" {^O^ . O^ >^0|JS *'| ^a^ 15 

Ua) n "a^9 |9q4^ U;^^? Un l^a^ ^-otf^" oi-^ ^|o"^ 

.£yiJ^9 

XXXIII ^^90 U) ^JLiJff ^-J>o U^"2 XXXIU. ;,^>|ms? U^^ 

m. P P P 



1 >o^)+ai::^ gps II 2 90^^^^ s !| 4 ^^^ S II 7 004) >o «• || 8 jn:^ after 
\m gps II 9 U^Asi gs II l i Snn^ o gp || )^a^ V^^J^iooo s || M^l^aso gp || 
^o gps II 10 Uo^ gu U)oo^ a II o^o g II 12 oO)^ Ss || 13 001 20>gp8 jj 
TT^ >® SPy ^^ s II 14 190^0:^9 after ]l^'f^\ gps || oZo >S || 16 ^031 ino,Ssn\n 
gp v>3innn,SsnSn s || 16 U\ >S || 17 U« >8 || « >gp8. 
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<n/nSnm oi^ >.«As£bA.^ n "ZoIaJ Po S^t^ob l^''^ .|i>itV 

s .. » . 

• • •• 

5 .JA^—A-J^ S.aAO|.^ \2^ «^OiA ).^al09 >^31 19010 .^^^? V^L^ 

|*1>n ]mn^^ rtitSn V«ao9 m "l9ooi^9 oiSn^ l^t^ %^a^^*^ 

^Vk.A£09 >a01 %.^ .eOI^9£t^^ JAM^ i^r^O >^^D^■V) OlZo^QA9 

P I n 'to .|AfnV» ^;|nV |] ^^9 .oSViaN .^j&a^A^ ^ <i i|n 

'^^— L )001 w^~itf ^ ^ a^ O0I9 OOI ]oi.^ ^ V> ^OZ^lo ^AZ 

10 O01O .1 > 1] >i| Sni wAo^ looi 01 In^ > 4 i9o .^Atto^y a%\l n 

■ inoi9 ) 1 • ^^ iM 01 " I 'Wm Ig^^ ^^aJo ^^ aSVn ^ |^) 
f 

P 01 '*oi£bA>^ P .01^1 VliA wn&a) %^ r^l?"" .^o^ ^ ii|S 

15 .^^iViil^ >i 1 ^? I'^'^r^ >«o* ^Q^A^M? >«oiA U^f^ 01 "Iff^ 
.''Lmh^ ^ IliSV? U>oeoi^'' UJo^ "iL^^ i:«ooi^ ^o"i< 

."I m'i >? li^rTiln --J^o'' UJo^ "l^ottf i:^9 )^1 -^o'' 

\J^*'^^ .,^^^9 ]b04^ 01 'V;i1niVl^ ^IaLIo" .UaI %^9 



9 



1 ml^LLM 8 II 2 wn] OOI gps || %«) >o gps || 3 >.a2ik. . mh%n after >a^^f (2) 
gps II 4 UU IS II 11 ^>g|| 12 >^H^ gps li 14 AJLM 8|| 15 Ji.>a:^9ol s || 
16 U^^M? a II 17 .,r^>o (20) S II 18 Uou0? | Sn n v s || 19 ^c-L^i 1 || 
.^Zi^Ajs gps II 21 i:»o:>L? >gpa. 
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.^ S n ^o ^^sla ^-^<n^? I''^^? I^^ r^^ ^ '*|LkS ^,-iVi^^ 

7 7 P W* 7 •• P 

\^S\} ^90^ ^9"" .\A>oUi '^j^^ ^A m ''lln^nV? oi/n^S* 

V«Ja^ ")L4 ^OJVyJ |>VlA> ^)o"^ Ol^^l Al^} ]9| 91 "oiX^ 

o|i^»9 ^fi*) ^OCT^S^? ■ Vt ^ .oomAJ llnmV) ^ ,^\ >^^ ^ 
XXXIV U^^ "^la-ioj U^^l£) {Los <n^£U)o"* XXXIV. .^iJaL^ 10 

• • • 

**n ViNao*^* .0001 a«kOi9ll }^k(TL2^ )^aiaLS9 V^l^ 01 ''^oioas 

jjDo^J ^^^ y\\^ '^^] ^A^i ^ |js "^o^A l^ y ^l i^^Sffi 



1 i^i^] ^ ^ gps II 2 i^Zo 1 II 4 Un^\f> a || 6 ^-i^o 10]>r || 6 '^'-s^o 
gps II 7 ^1 >o gps II U:^ apsu || fl|-4 IS || 8 W-^ S || 12 ..^^^l 1 1| 
13 wjioaU a II 15 Ui^a-Lo ^ >1 || ]1 Vi S?>S || 16-17 llV|— ,-^-J^>p, 
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Translation. 



Now follows the book of the repetition of the law, the fifth book of 
the Pentateuch; twenty chapters. — Introduction. So says the title: he 
repeats in this book all that is contained in the second, third and fourth 
books, and this is for four reasons. First, that also the second genera- 
tion as well as the first generation may hear the law from his mouth. 
Second, that they may easily, and in short see the beauty of the acts of 
God and their own wickedness; and on that account, he comprehended 
all together in the one Song of praise, "Hear, O heaven, and I will 
speak." Third, that he may show the evil of the sins of the Hebrews, 
therefore on that account must he repeat his teaching. Fourth, that he 
may teach the prophets who came after him, that they may not grieve to 
repeat the admonition to a hard -necked people. 
I Chapter one. I. ^" These are the words which Moses spoke to all 

Israel on this side of the Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain opposite 
the Bed sea between Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and 
Dizahab," f . e.. It is maintained that this book also is written by Moses 
and no other has abridged his teaching. '"And it happened in the 
fortieth year," t. e., In the same year that he died, he said this. ^" Moses 
began to declare this law," i. e.. He made it, that it might be easy to 
repeat. ^ " In the hills, and in the valley," i. e.. The hollow of the moun- 
tain. Greek: icai (ci?) ircSiov. ^"And chased you, as bees driven out 
by smoke," i. c. Which sting those who drive the bees out of their 
II homes by smoke. II. *"And we went around mount (Seir)" r^s with 
rebftsft (^«okAlA|^^|o). 

Chapter ttuo. *"(Not) so much as a foot's breadth." Greek: fi^fui 

TToSds. •"Buy food from them," b6th with rebfisft as imperative (al^i). 
'"From Elath." ""But the Moabites call them Emuns," t. e.. Giants. 
Greek: 'O/ifuciV. ^'"TheHorites also dwelt in Seir." *»" And the Ammon- 
ites call them 2^mzummims," i, e., (?) constant (is a meaning of the word). 
^"And the Avites who dwelt in Hazerim as far as Azzah." Greek: cws 
Tdirf:. " The Caphtorites who came from Cappadocia." ^ " The wilder- 

m ness of Kedemoth. III. '"The Sidonians" Greek: ot ^oeVuccf "call 
Hermon, Sirion." ^°"As far as Salchah," kaf with qusajft (lalje). 
" His bed was a bed of iron," i. e., of Og. " It is in Babbath of the 
children of Ammon." Greek: iv tq aicp^ twv vtwv 'Aft/uav, t. e.. When Og 
had subdued the Ammonites he occupied the stronghold and erected his 
bed in it. " Nine cubits was its length, and four cubits its breadth, accord- 
ing the cubit of a giant," i. e.. The strength of Og is from this apparent. 
""And all the region of Argob" with the elision of the letter ftlaf 
(>^Q^)) and zeqfifft r^s. 

Chapter three : ""Geshur and Maachath . . . " Ashdoth and Pisgah," 

jy 1. e., a quarry. IV. *• " Lift not your eyes to heaven, or do not look at 
the sun, or the moon, or the stars, even all the host of heaven, and do 
not err, do not worship them, and do not serve those whom the Lord 
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your God has divided," p6 with petft^ft (w^^*j), Greek: dv€V€ifjL€ with 
vowelless pd (^^^.s)), ^^into all nations under the heaven/' i, 6., because 
the heathen have not understood that one must honor the creator more 
than the thing created; as Paul said (Rom. 1:28), "God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind"; for he did not with force compel the free will to 
honor him. **"And brought you out of the iron furnace, even out of 
Egypt," i, e,y out of great affliction. ^* " For the Lord your God is a 
consuming fire, even a jealous God." " " You shall utterly be destroyed," 
mim with ^eb&sft (r^l^). ^"And when all these things have come 
upon you." Greek: icai cvpiyo-owrt <rc Travrcs oi Xoyoi ovroi. 

Chapter four : ** " Bezer . . . Bamoth in Gilead . . , Golan," i. c, 
These are three cities of refuge beyond the Jordan, and the three others 
are in the land of Canaan. V. ^* " Neither shall you covet your neigh- v 
bourns wife," t. e., he commanded, not to remove the lust which is 
implanted by nature, and which bums in men, but that one should not 
execute it in fact and not increase it through provoking thoughts. '^ " To 
possess it," mlm with b^bfif ft (oi^^j^a^). 

Chapter flt}e : VI. " " Fear the Lord your God, and honor him, and vi 
swear by his name," t. e., he does not incite to swear, but only when one 
is compelled (may he swear); but he may not swear by other gods. 
VII. * " Cut down their groves," i. e., break to pieces the gods, the work Vii 
of their hands. ^ " Do not consume them at once, lest the beasts of the 
field increase against you," i. e., that they may need the help of God 
continually, he does not immediately destroy their enemies; then he 
would be able to destroy the wild beast. VIII. '"Behold, these forty vin 
years in the wilderness, to humble you, and to prove you, to know what 
was in your heart," i, 6., Not as if he did not know that, but that he 
might show the future generations their evil transgressions. ' " That he 
might show you that man does not live by bread only, but man lives by 
everything which the mouth of the Lord produces," i, e.. They live by 
his nod. * " Your clothing was not destroyed upon you, neither were 
your feet bare, these forty years. Greek: ovk irvXiaOtfaav, i. e., you 
lacked neither clothing nor shoes during this whole space of time. ZZ! 

Chapter 8tx: *"A land, the stones of which are iron," i. e., from the 
stones of it, iron is melted. " And out of the hills of which you may dig 
brass." Greek: /icraXXcvo-et? x'iXkov, IX. ""And I broke them (the IX 
tablets) before your eyes," tau with rebftsft (Zj^i). '^"And I ground 

it (the calf) very small," q6f with rebftsft (%ni>Z|>). "And I cast its 
dust." 

Chapter seven: X. *"And the children of Israel journeyed from x 
Beeroth of the children of laakan to Mosera: there Aaron died." XI. xi 
*"To their horses, and to their chariots, and to their charioteers," r6s 
with zeqftf ft and vowelless aspirated kftf (^.xwn^ySn). ^"And if you 
turn aside from the way," tau with rebftsft (^o^jol), ""Lay the 
blessing upon mount Gerizim," i. e., where the Lord has chosen a 
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sanctuary for himself, "And the curses upon mount Ebal," i. c, where 
the idols are. 

xn Chapter eight: XII. '"For you have not yet come," mim with 

petfihfi (^o^A^Li^e). ""Take heed to yourself that you offer not your 
burnt offerings in every place where you will," «. e., but only in Jerusa- 
lem. ^^ " The unclean and the clean eat together," t. e., he calls in this 
place, impure, the faulty which is not fit for offering, "as for example, 
the roebuck, and the deer," i. e., these are eaten but not offered, although 
they are not faulty. *• " Take heed to yourselves that you do not forsake 
the Levite so long as you live upon the earth," i, e., you shall not neglect 
him. ^ " When the Lord your God shall have enlarged your border," 

xm rds with petfth^ (^-•^fJ)- XIII. *"And when a prophet shall rise 
among you," i. c, a false prophet, "or a dreamer of dreams, and gives 
you a sign or a wonder," i, e., listen not to him, when he takes you after 
many gods, for such a one cannot give a sure sign, but rather is it a 
diabolical deception. ® " You shall not agree with him, nor hear him," 
1. 6., you shall not receive his persuasion, ^jq^a^^ with t^th and Greek 
p6, that is construed ^2^a ^ ^2^a , then is one in agreement with the 
other. From that comes ireurts, and ^ m • ?> / /j with tau and aspirated p6 
is construed ^^Sa\ ^2^a , one is persuaded and receives his persuasion. 
Chapter nine : " " Inquire, and make search, and ask carefully," i. e., 
you shall not speak a hasty opinion. ** " Strike down with the edge of 
the sword," i. e., kill with the sword and dagger, "destroy it utterly," 

xrv i. e., tear down the buildings. XIV. * " Do not gesture wildly," «. e., do 
not be like a wild ass. Greek: ov ^/Si/o-crc. Aquila, Symmachus, 

Theodotion: ov KaTaTc/uicicrtfc. *"|iaifl-.i," i.e., a wild ox, "J^" it is 
greater than the elephant and has horns, and the lion is afraid of it 
" l^o^h " it is similar to a large gazelle and has one horn. The Greek 
calls it Ka/i^XoirapSaXiv, " J^— ►? " it is a wild sheep, " |J'l ," i» «., a wild 
goat. '"Those whose feet are cloven." Greek: (&tr6 twv) dvux^ovrtav 

XV owxurnjpa^, XV. '"You shall not harden your heart," *6 with petfih^ 
(^^4\/), the Nestorians tau with petfth^* ""Take an awl, and bore 
it through his ear upon the door, and he shall be your slave forever," i, e., 
if he does not wish to go free in the seventh year. ** " If it is lame or 
blind," with vowelless h^t and 'd (^a:^^, |^£J). 

XVI Chapter ten : XVI. * " Kill the passover to the Lord your God from 

the flock and the herd," t. e., a lamb, but not an ox shall be killed at the 
passover, perhaps yet he permitted an ox as ordinary food at the pass- 
over, and it is from that known that he said "cook and eat," and it is 
clear that the sacrifice of the passover is roasted and not boiled. ' " You 
may not sacrifice the passover within any of your cities which the 
Lord your God gives you: 'But at the place in which the Lord your 
God shall choose to place his name," i. e.. Since that time, the Jews 
could offer their sacrifice only in Jerusalem. '"When you begin to 
put the sickle to the com." Greek: &p(afi€vov (rov SpcVavov iir* Afirfrov. 
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" Do not plant for yourself sprouts of any trees by the side of the altar 
of the Lord your God," t. e,, do not be like the heathen who sacrifice 
under trees to the demons. XVII. ^ " The hand of the witnesses shall XVII 
be first raised against him to put him to death," t. 6., that they take upon 
themselves his sins if they have witnessed falsely. *^ " Set over you a 
king only such as the Lord your God shall choose," i, e., when you have 
not a prophet or a judge fit to rule over you. Therefore truly those have 
acted injustly, who with Samuel desired a king, that he might rule them, 
as with other people (the custom is). And likewise to console him, God 
said "they have not rejected you, but me, that I may not rule over them" 
(1 Sam. 8:7). " " And when he shall sit upon the throne of his kingdom, 
that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book." Greek: to 
ievTtpovofuov, t. e., because he can retain that book concise and convenient 
to be a reminder. 

Chapter eleven: XVIII. '"And he shall give to the priest the xvni 
shoulder parts and the two jaws, and the stomach," with vowelless '6 
and petft^ft ntln and b^bftsft wau (]£b*ai:^), the Nestorians '6 with 
petftb&> i' ^'9 the breast. ^"And the first of the fleece of your sheep, 
give him," gftmal with rebftsft (l>i). *" Beside his sale by the 
fathers," zain with rebftsft O^^l)- ^**" There shall not be foimd 
among you any one who makes his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, i. 6., as the heathen do, "or that uses divination, or who causes the 
eyes to close," mlm with petftb& and b^t with rebftsft (r-^?), "or 
an enchanter, or a witch," or a charmer, or one who asks a consulter of 
the dead." Greek: yatrrpifivSoqy "or a wizard, or a necromancer," t. e.. 
As Saul who wished to learn from Samuel after he was dead. " " The 
Lord your God will give you a prophet from among you, of your breth- 
ren, like me; to him you shall hearken," i. e., corporally, he indicates 
Joshua the son of Nun, and spiritually our Lord. XIX. " " You shall xix 
not alter the old border line, which formerly your fathers have laid out," 
i, 6., you shall not transgress against the law. '* " And when he testifies 
against him injustly," ntln with petftb^ (?«-mJ©)» Greek: Karaxrrg , . . 
xaroXcycov. *'" Remove the evil from among you." Greek: ^fapctrc 

Chapter twelve: XX. ®" Whoever is fearful and fainthearted" ... XX 
""for the tree of the field is not," with the pronimciation of h© Qon), 
"like a man who flees from you in time of need." . . . **"And build bul- 
warks against the city." Greek: koI oUo^ofi'ja'us yapoKwriv hr\ r^v iroXiv. 
XXI. '"The elders of that city shall bring in an heifer," gftmal with xxi 
rebftsft and tau with qusftjft (]ii.^^), ^"and the elders of that city 
shall take away the heifer imto a rough valley," b^th with petftbft and 
jOdh with zeqftfft Or^^X the Nestorians ]|.«^ bdth with zeqftfft and 
vowelless j6dh as in \^ai^ rightly. Greek: ci5 ifidpayya rpaxuav, "and 
shall kill it." Greek: koI vcv/soKom/o-ovo-i, t. e., this means, that as that 
heifer has not plowed, and as this earth has not been plowed, so have 
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they also not murdered. ""And she shall shave her head, and pare her 
nails/' i, e., that means, that he has already cleansed himself of the dead 
statutes of the heathen, ""and she shall bewail her father and her 
mother a full month, and then first go in unto her," t. e., that means, 
one shall not too quickly trust the heathen. ""If a man have two 
wives, one beloved and another hated," with vowelless r^s and sem- 
kath QzaUs , ]^^aj»^), " " He may not make the son of the beloved first- 
bom, '^ but he shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the firstborn, 
by giving him a double portion," t. e.. In our days, the laws allow all 
equally bom sons to receive inheritance. " " If a man have a stubborn 
and rebellious son." Greek: direi^ teal iptOurn^^. ^ " His body shall 
not remain all night upon the wood, but bury him upon the same day; 
for he who has cursed God shall be hanged." Greek, wrong: ori KiKarrf- 
pa/ACvos vTTo Otov ira5 Kpc/ma/icvos ivl ^v\ov; Hebrew: ^'nT\ D'^ilbS rtbp> 
namely, because it is a disgrace of God to one who hangs upon wood, 
t. 6., Every one who sees him says, he has disgraced God and he has not 
kept his law, and he says, if God had known that this would be his end, 
he would not have created him, and if he had truly known it, then would 
XXII he have had pleasure in evil. XXII. *"The woman shall not wear 
men's clothes, neither shall a man put on woman's clothes," i, e., as the 
heathen do at their feasts. * " And the mother bird set upon the young 
or upon the eggs," that is the ovum, qOf with petft^ft and both pd 
with rukftkft (I^aa^). ^"But let the mother bird go, and take the 
young for yourself," i. e., Therefore the doctors do not make a mistake 
in caring for the pregnant, who would die with their children, if they 
try to let the child die that the mother may live. 

Chapter thirteen: *"Make a battlement upon 'your roof, that no 
one fall down from it and blood-guilt come upon your house," i, e.. This 
command censures openly the fatalists. " " Do not plow with an ox and 
an ass together," t. 6., that the strong may not oppress the weak. " " And 
if (any one) hate her, *^and gives occasion to speak against her," ntln 
with rebftsft ftn ^ io); with vowelless ntln from ^-^ gftmal with 

zeqftf ft, is derived from U«— sa, and not from j— ^, which with petft^ft 
pp 
xxin is derived from Uf-^* XXIII. '"A bastard shall not enter the 

congregation of the Lord, even to his tenth generation." Greek: ovk 

clacXeixrcTai ix iropyrj^ ci9 iKkKrjo'iav KvpCov; Symmachus: fiafiii^p (1"TD^)> 

i. 6., Not because he commits offense, but because the offenders would 

be put to shame, and they would be regarded as offenders. '"An 

Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter the congregation of the Lord, even 

to their tenth generation shall they not enter . . . forever," *. e., from this 

it is clear that "forever" (the A. and M. shall be excluded). Not in all 

places in the Holy Writings is no end indicated. *"And because they 

hired against you Balaam, the son of Beor of Pethor ... to curse you." 

•"You shall not covet their peace nor their prosperity," bdth with 

petfthft (tOoiAb^^k^). " " He who is not pure because of a pollution at 
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night." Greek: iK pvcrccos. " " When you sit by the water of your feet, 
then dig with a shovel and cover your excrement." Greek: rrjv Acrxrjfjuo- 
awriv aov; Symmachus: ray pwrov <rov. ""Do not bring the hire of a 
whore, or the price of a dog, into the house of the Lord your God for 
any vow," i. e., because it is vowed. ^ " Lend to a stranger, for a higher 
rate of interest, but to your brother do not lend for usury," i. e., because 
our uprightness is better than their uprightness, our laws forbid one 
to take interest from a stranger. XXIV. *"It is not permitted the xxiv 
former husband to return and to take her home," i, e., That is what our 
Lord said, whoever takes a divorced wife, commits adultery" (Matt. 5:32). 
But the Arabians act contrary to this law, for he who has divorced his 
wife cannot return to take her, unless she has been married to another, 
who has had connection with her, and then divorced her. And we find 
in an old writing of the heathen, that also the lawgiver Solon has given 
this definition: "A man may protect himself before every shame and 
may hinder the separation and endure his wife." 

Chapter fourteen : • " Do not take the lower or the upper millstone 
in pledge," t. e., U^h that is the lower stone with the foundation and 

P V 

wood, and las^ that is only the upper stone. ^° " When a neighbor is 
indebted to you," with vowelless ntln (^.aa^). " " On his day give him 
his hire," i. e., on that very day. *• " The fathers shall not die for their 
sons, neither shall the children die for their fathers, but every man shall 
die for his own sins," i, e.. Therefore the words "I visit the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth generation" are 
only spoken to frighten them. ^ " When you have clubbed your olive 

m 

tree, do not look bohind you," t. e., Us-^ is derived from U2:^&d , the 
Nestorians il«2 with ntln. XXV. '"Lest, if they have given more xxv 
blows than these," gftmal with rukftkft and dftlftth with qusfijft 

P A 

flj-^), i. e., more than forty, "your brother should seem contemptuous 
to you," with vowelless qOf (iLe^), Greek: d<rxrjfxovi^€i. *"Do not 
muzzle the ox when he treads out the com," Greek: dAoa>vra. *"But 
her husband's brother," bfith with qusftjft ((nVini), "shall take her 
home." '"And the firstborn which she shall bear, shall be named after 
the name of his dead brother," i, e.. He is the lawful son of him who 
died, and the natural son of him who begat him. '"Then shall his 
brother's wife," bdth with rukftkft (<n£^La£u), "come unto him and take 
his shoe from his foot," i, e., she is like a shoe to me, which is at first 
humble upon me and then exalted, "and she will spit in his face," i. 6., 
she will despise him as he has despised her. ""And whenever she 
stretches out her hand and takes him by the secret parts, "then cut off 
her hand." Greek: (#cai iviXaPrfnu) rwv Mvfuov avrov. "" You shalt not 
have in your pocket various weights," t. e., that you may not buy with 
the large and sell with the small. ^® " When he comes against you with 
a sword," ftlaf with rebftsft and r6s with petftb& (%^^^^h)i ^^^ kills 
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every one of you who has remained behind," tau with petftbft (.o^^i^). 
XXVI XXVI. 2 "And put it in a basket." Greek: ci5 KopraXXov, ^ '*My father 
was taken to Syria, and he went down to Egypt." Greek: Sv/mov 
dTTcXtTTcv 6 vanjp fxov km, KariPrj ci5 AlyvnTov. *^"And set it before the 
Lord," mlm with rebftsft (gi^Vi^w). 

Chapter fifteen : " " I have not desired it when I was unclean," with 
vowelless t^th and mlm with pe t ft bft (Ufl4), *.«., the holy things from 
the house (v. 13), " nor have I placed it before the dead," i, e., as the heathen 

xxvii place food before the dead. XXVII. *"As soon as you have crossed 
the Jordan, set up these stones, which I command you this day upon 
mount Ebal, and paint them over with chalk, *and there build an altar 
to the Lord your God," t. e., Some say that the copy (?) of the Samari- 
tans (the temple of the Samaritans?) has been upon mount Garizim. 
For shortly before, had God commanded that blessings should be 
spoken upon mount Garizim, and curses upon mount Ebal. But how 
could he command that a temple should be built to him in the place of 
cursing? We maintain that curses, but not blessings, must be expiated, 
And also Joshua the son of Nun built an altar upon moimt Ebal, when 
he had destroyed Ai, as the sixth chapter of his book relates. " " Cursed 
is the man who makes any graven or molten image . . . the work of the 
hands of the craftsman, and puts it in a secret place," with vowelless 
aspirated tau (]9£«^), as the bdth in ] » n If and the kftf in ]i— S9 ; 

xxvm Greek: Iv diroKpvtfH^. XXVIII. *" Blessed is your basket and your 
kneading-trough." Greek: cvXayi;ficwu ai dTroOfJKai aov koI ra iyKara- 
\€ififmrd GOV, ^"They shall come out against you one way, and flee 
before you seven ways," ». e., their unity shall be destroyed. **" And he 
will give rain to your land in his season," ». e., useful but not injurious 
rain. " "And the Lord shall make you the head, and not the tail," with 
vowelless b^th (jlbaSo?). 

Chapter stodeen: ^"The Lord shall make the rain of your land 
mud," ftlaf with petftb& and vowelless aspirated bdth (VaaI); Greek: 
KoviopToy. ^ "And your carcass shall be food for the fowls of the air, and 
for the beasts of the earth, and no man shall scare them away," kftf 
with qusftjft (^Aflkioj). ^"The Lord will strike you with the botch of 
Egypt," t. e.. As the Egyptians have afflicted you so shall the Assyrians 
afflict you, "and with the boils," that is a burning boil (?), "and with 
the scab," bdth with rukftkft ()jpi^), "and with the consumption,'* 
bdth with qusftjft (VajOa). ^" The Lord shall strike you with mad- 
ness, and blindness, and dullness of mind." Greek: irtipairkrftCq. lau 
djopaai^ Kol ^Korao-ci Siavoca? ' ^ *' You shall plant a vineyard, but shall 
not press its grapes." Greek: ^vrcvo-ct? koI ov firj rpvyrjau^ avrdv. '* " Your 
ass shall be violently taken away from you, and shall not be restored to 
you," p6 with pe tftbft (U«^). ^ " You are sad on their account all the 
day long, but you can do nothing for them," i. c, that you buy back 
your exiled sons and daughters. *^ " For your olive shall cast its fruit," 
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tau with qusftjft (^o^ij?). ""And he shall put a yoke," Greek: kXoiov, 
**of iron upon your neck." ^"A nation of fierce countenance." Greek: 
^Lhu3^9 (irpocro»7r(tf ). ^ " The tenderest and most delicate woman among 
you," that (Ur^Sse) is derived from U^^^ . ^^ " And her afterbirth which 
comes from her womb." Greek: Bia rdv firjplav avr^9, t. e., she shall eat 
it when she is hungry. *•" Great and long plagues," Symmachus: 
Kol ivifiovovs. 

Chapter seventeen: ®*"A trembling heart," Greek: dOvfjiWirav, "and 
failing of eyes," Greek: iKkcCwovroi 6<l>0akfiovs, "and sorrow of mind," 
Greek: koX rrfKOfiivrfy ^x^v. •*"And the Lord shall bring you into 
Egypt again with ships," i, e., because you have no army, to walk upon 
the dry land when you flee. XXIX. " " From the hewer of your wood XXIX 
to the drawer of your water," t. e., to the lowest among you. " " There 
shall not be among you a root which bears poison and bitterness," 
gftmal with rebftsft and both dftlftth with qusftjft (]?Hp)) O^reek: 
viKpCa. *• " And whoever has heard the words of this curse," the second 
mlm written with zeqftf ft as singular O^v^nSn), Greek: rrj^ dpa^ ravnjs* 
"He wiD add drunkenness to thirst," with vowelless wau (]Za-kO^), i, e., 
he will satisfy his soul with lust; |Za-kO^ with quiescent wau, i, e,, the 
satisfaction of an intoxicating drink, and ]Za«^9 wau ^Y^^h zeqftfft that 
means the drunkenness which follows the satiety. "^And no grass 
grows upon it," semkath with rebftsft and bdth with qusftjft 
(> n M \)y Greek: ;(X(i>pov, Symmachus: x^piov. ^"Like Admah, and 

Zeboim, which the Lord overthrew," pd with petfthft ('fS«?). *"The 
gods whom they knew not, and who have not commimicated with them," 
p6 and Iftmad with petfthft C*^^*-^!)* ""The hidden things of our 
God, but revealed to us and to our sons forever." XXX. •"That he xxx 
may let you live," j^*Tl this form is preferable to >fa^t^ . 

Chapter eighteen: ""For this commandment which I command 
you this day, is not hidden from you," with the pronunciation of h© flooi), 
Greek: ov^ wcpoyKos itmv diro aov, Aquila: ov r€6avfiaarii}fA€infj, "neither 
is it high for you. " It is not in heaven, that you should say. Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, to bring it to us," ntln with petftbft and 
semkath with rebftsft (^ n m 1), *'" neither is it beyond the sea," with 
the pronunciation of h© flooi), "that you should say, Who shall go," 
ntln with rebftsft (r^^), "over the sea for us, and bring it to us." *'"I 
call heaven and earth to witness this day against you, also life and 
death," *. e., which continue forever. XXXI. *®"At the time of the xxxi 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles," t. e,, At this time he com- 
mands that the law should be read to all the people. " " Because God 

is not among us, all these evils have come upon me," '6 with zeqftfft 

p 

(,.a^^l). ""When many evils come upon them," mlm with petftbft 

and t^th with bebftsft (JL^y), "fori know their thoughts." Greek: 
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r^v vovrfptav avroiv; Sjmmachus: ro vXaucrfia avrctfv; Thecxiotion: to 
<nr€pfxa aurcuv. 

XXXII Chapter nineteen: XXXII. *"Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will 
speak, and hear, O earth, the words of my mouth," t.e.. The two extremes 
of this Universe he calls to witness. ^ " My teaching shall pour down 
like rain, my word shall fall like dew," mlm with petfth& (^^r^l^X i* ^^y 
upon the soil of the heart. * " God is truth and not unjust," with the 
pronunciation of h© flooi). *"They have corrupted," t. c, themselves 
through idolatry, **and the sons of evil are not his," t. e., they are not 
worthy to be his sons. Greek: ^frnproaav ovk avrip rcicva fxtof/Lrfrd; Aquila: 
ii€<f>6ttpav avrtp ovx vloi avrov; Symmachus: Su^eifxtv irpb^ avrov ov\ viol 
avTov TO arvvokov. *" When the most High divided his people," Greek: 
iSvtfy ^^and when he separated the sons of men," u e,, as he confused the 
language in Babylon, "establish the borders of the people according to 
the number of the children of Israel." Greek: Kara &piOyuov dyycXwv O^ov^ 
i, e., he appointed an angel for every nation to guide it, and even for 
every person. ""The Lord alone did lead him," b6th with qusftjft 
(oij^?). " " He caused it to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of 
the stone," t. e., out of the rocks of the moimtains of Palestine; and he 
prophesied what good and evil would come upon it. ""With the 
marrow and fat of wheat," t. c, with wheat flour. " " But Israel," Greek: 
6 &yavrffi€vo^y "became fat, and kicked, it became fat and strong," qof 
with rebftsft (^-^o). ^'"It provoked his jealousy through strange,' 
i. e,, through the gods (idols). " " They sacrificed to devils, who were 
not God," with the pronunciation of h© (oooi). ^^ "And I will arouse their 
jealousy through those who are not a people," i, c, through the Assyrians,. 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks. ^ " The sword without, and terror 
within, shall snatch away." ""If the anger of the enemy were not 
fierce." Aquila: tl firj trapofyyurfioi. ^*" Because it is a nation whose 
mind is corrupted," beth with qusftjft flr^l), t. e., The enemy of my 
people is imprudent and does not know that I have given him power 
over it, and not his own power. "^"And from the plant of Gomorrah," 
sin and tau with rebftsft and the second tau with qusftjft (li^iiibA.). 
'^"And the head of the injurious serpent," tau with rukftkft (Uf^)- 
Greek: (Ovfjio^) dcnriSoiv dvuiTo?, t. €., a creature which is like a turtle. 
" " And I will recompense their enemy," i, e., I will destroy them. " " And 
he spake to him: *' Ascend this mountain of the Hebrews, up mount 
Nebo," t. e., where he died. 

xxxm Chapter twenty: XXXIII. ''"The Lord came from Sinai, and he 
appeared to us from Seir, he revealed himself from mount Paran," i. e.,. 
these are one and the same mountain, and the names vary according to 
its parts, and Horeb is also a deserted part of Sinai. '"And he gave 
them (the law) . . . and he loved the peoples," ftlaf with petftbft (^a-^M). 
■^"And there shall be a king in Israel," i. e., the heavenly Messiah.. 
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" Let Reuben live, and not die," i. e,, may his sins be forgiven because 
he repented and that means this, "Moses gave life to the dead Reuben." 
'"Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah," i, 6., Reuben alone was blessed, 
according to the natural order of the first bom, but the others according 
to their deserts, therefore was Reuben placed at their head. Moses did 
not bless Simeon, for he had not yet repented and become penitent for 
his sins, as he chiefly had incited the murder of Joseph. A chief of the 
tribe was also Simri the fornicator (Num. 25:14). Also he had incited 
Levi to the murder of the sons of Sichem on account of one who had 
sinned (Gen. 34). *"And to Levi he said: Your perfection and your 
light belong to a pious man," i, e., It is namely a reference to the revela- 
tions which were given to the high priest. '"Whoever speaks of his 
father and of his mother, I have not seen him," i. e., He troubled himself 
not for his relations when they fornicated with the daughters of Midian. 
" " And he dwells between his shoulders," t. e., the Lord, while Jerusalem 
is the inheritance of the sons of Benjamin. " "And from the deep which 
crouches." Greek: (avb) dfiwrariitv wriyiov KciriaOtv, ""And from the fruit 
conceived by the sun," Greek: koI KaB^tapav yevrjfjudriov i^Aiov rpowStVy 
"and from the fruit which is conceived by the moon." Greek: koI diro 
iTvvoSiov firpnov. " " Rejoice, Zebulon, in your going out," i, e.. When you 
go in your merchant's store by the harbor which is by the sea, "and, 
Issachar, in your tents," i. e., upon mount Zion. *• " For they suck the 
abimdance (of the seas)," ntln with rebftsft (^onJjJ), Greek: OrfXMrti ar€, 
"and ships which are hidden in the sand," i, e,, namely, because they are 
heavy and sink on account of the abundance of wealth which is found in 
them. Symmachus: SivoOi^Kas iccicpvfificW? afi/u^. ^"And crushes the 
arm with the head," i. e.. Gad defeated the army which was with Sibon. 
*' " Because a part of the lawgiver is concealed there," i, e., Moses is 
buried there. ^ " Dan is a lion's whelp, which sucks of Matnln," i. e., 
namely, through the hero Samson. ^ " Naphtali is satisfied according to 
his wish," i, e,. He is full of possessions, as he wished. ^^"And he dips 
his foot in oil," i, e., that is namely a reference to the wealth of his land. 
**"Also the heavens drop dew." Greek: koI 6 ovpavos <roc <rvw€<l>rjs 8poo-<p. 
'•"And your enemies shall lie to you," i, e., because the rich as well as 
the poor shall deceive you on account of your fright, as the Gibeonites 
did. XXXIV. '"And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab," xxxiv 
namely, the angels, "but no man knew of his sepulchre." Greek: rrjv 
TcXcvr^v avTou, " unto this day." ^ " His eye was not dim, nor his cheeks 
wrinkled," i, e., because they beamed with divine brilliancy. * "And the 
days of weeping and mourning for Moses were ended," with vowelless 
sin (oViSa^o), i, e,f thirty days. ^'^"And there arose not a prophet since 
in Israel like Moses," t. e., it is probable that Joshua the son of Nun 
wrote these last words. 

The repetition of the law is completed, the fifth book of Law from the 
book l"|Vl h^o\ . Thank God, who has given strength and help. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD.^ 

By Pbofessob C. Levias, 

Hebrew Union ColleerOf Cincinnati, O. 



III. MORPHOLOGY.' 

THE VERB. 

In General. — § 187. The law of triconsonantality is carried 
out more consequently in our idiom than in the cognate lan- 
guages. There is properly no quadriconsonantal verb in it. 
Almost all the quadriconsonantals can be easily reduced to a tri- 
consonantal + a formative element; or to the reduplication of a 
biconsonantal theme. The few pluriconsonantals that cannot be 
so reduced are either denominatives or foreign words. 

In Particular. — Verbal Stems. — §188. o) The subjoined 
table at the end gives a survey of all the conjugations or verb- 
stems found in the Babylonian Talmud together with the number 
of the occurrences of every stem. From this table will be evident 
that the stems that have proper life in our idiom are only five: 
Qal, Pa"el, Aph'el, Ithp*»'el and Ithpa"al. 

6) Beside the stems enumerated, a few examples of Haph'el, 
Hithp®'el, Hithpa"al and Niph'al are found, which are all taken 
from the Palestinian. Thus, fcODSnnb Yeb. 107 6, Gitt. 85 6; 
n»3?nnb Taan. 17 6, Men. 65 o7 ' 'ini^bn Keth. 526.' For 
Haph^el c/. "Rare Conjugations." 

§ 189. A few examples of the passive stems occur only in the 
participle. Thus, Pu"al: f^B^^M put under ban, Sabb. 67 a; 
«5Mrra [Targ. SWirta] becoming, eds. Taan. 22 6; ^'iniKp post 
ddtedl B. B. 1716; ^SsiD^J ugly, Keth. 606; fc^nblBSQ?? boiled, 
Ber.446.— POlal: r,Bi5la /oZded, ^ull. 51 6.— Pulpal: «nbato 
rolled in ashes, Ber. 446. — Hoph'al: p'^S^^S is fit, Gitt. 86 o; 
pTHTO is known, Qidd. 64 g*; SbS^'D distinguished, 'Artlkh and 

1 See AJSL., Vol. XIU., No. 1. pp. a-78. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

»D'^3nK3in nnnwn ed. Harkavy, §131, has injjbn'^.'!! (or 'jnp^'W^?) ; KJHJ ?fbp? 

/ have recontidered (Ber. 426), though in Aramaic context, is Hebrew. 
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Rasl, 'Er. 63 a; Sre^iy is evident^ Sabb. 139 6 and elsewhere; 
■^B% superfluous, Yeb. 74 a; lXPr\t^12 rotten, Bekh. 57 6. 

§ 190. In the dictionaries a Nithp®'el or Nithpa"al is some- 
times mentioned. No such form exists in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The examples given by them are either Hebrew, or the imperfect 
with the 3-preformative. A real Nithp®'el seems to occur in I^R'^S 
was caught (milDn ^'IJID, §184, and Hal. Pestlq. ed. Mflller, 
p. 77), but forms like ?n"^Tn?» ^?*^P? {i^i^., p. 80) show that 
this is the imperfect used with the force of the Assyrian preterite. 

Qal, — § 191. The Qal, or simple stem, consists of the simplest 
root found in the language. The 3d sing. masc. perfect is bpp , 
especially with transitive verbs. Beside b)Dp are also found b'^tip 
and bit3p , chiefly with neuter verbs. The last form is rare. In 
the imperfect all the three vowels a, i, u occur even in strong 
stems. Of denominative verbs fpS , b^S , ^Vuj , ^t3H , '(BH , "jSi , 
Dt3p and C3p are examples. 

Pa^^el, — §192. This stem is formed from the simple stem by 
doubling the middle stem-consonant. Thus original qatal(a) 
became qattal(a), a form still preserved with final gutturals. 
Grenerally, the second a-vowel has given place to the t-vowel 
originally belonging to the imperfect.* The first vowel is some- 
times heightened to i (e), especially under the influence of a 
following guttural, or ^ . Pa"el is the denominative stem par 
excellence; e. g, fiiS, T^3, 013, nTT,plT, O^t:, Dn\ "Q3, nii, 

qra, pb, Dba, osp. 

ApKel. — §193. This stem is formed from the Qal by the 
prefix of S . Thus, bppS from b)Dp . The stem-vowel is usually 
changed to i, if not protected by a following guttural, or 1 . The 
vowel of the preformative undergoes sometimes the same change, 
and this not only in the perfect, as in Hebrew, but also in the 
other parts of the verb. Denominative verbs are few in this 
stem: DTTIS , contracted D^S to cut to pieces, D'^I^S to turn south, 
rjMS to gather, TbpS to enclose, D^'IflS to arm oneself. The 
preformative S represents an earlier sibilant, ^ or C , probably 
through the intermediate stage of Si . 

Reflexive Stems. — § 194. The reflexive stems, which have in 
a later stage of development supplanted the passive stems formed 
by internal vowel-change, are formed from the active stems by 

1 This is the current opinion. Bnt the i-yowel may also be original ; c/. Zimmem, 
ZA., v., 1-22. 
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prefixing the syllable n«. Thus, bpf^ns, b^j^flS, bpI^FlS are 
formed from the Qal, Pa"el and Aph'el respectively. The orig- 
inal form of the preformative was Fl . The syncope of the vowel 
of t\ and the subsequent prefixing of a prothetic vowel is probably 
due originally to the imperfect, where, e. gr., a form titaqatil 
would easily become titqatil, analogous to the Niph'al in 
Hebrew, where btSpH is formed from the imperfect stem 
n(a)qatil. 

§ 195. With stems whose first consonant is a sibilant the T\ is 
usually transposed after the sibilant, but just as frequently 
remains untransposed. 

§ 196. In stems ^"V the n of the Ithp^'el is always doubled 
in order to give the stem a semblance of triconsonantality. The 
same is true of 5'? stems when they follow the conjugation of the 
^'V stems. The t\ is also doubled in stems M'8 when the M is 
assimilated to it. The t^ of the Ittaph'al is doubled for the same 
reason. It is usually preserved in verbs '''B . 

§ 197. When the T\ is spirantic it is usually assimilated to the 
first radical and the latter doubled.^ When the first radical is 1 
or a guttural the assimilation of the t^ takes place without con- 
sequent doubling.* 

§198. The usual stemvowel of the Ithp®'el is t (e), but the 
original a has been retained in some cases even with non-gutturals. 
The Ithpa"al has, with few exceptions, a in the last syllable. 

Moods and Tenses, — §199. There are only three moods: the 
Indicative, the Imperative and the Infinitive. All other moods 
are expressed by syntactical means. The tenses are also three: 
the Perfect, the Imperfect and the Present. The last is repre- 
sented by the participle. 

Afformattves of the Perfect, — §200. 3d sing, fern,: The older 
form tr has been preserved in a few instances.^ The apocopated 
form S"", or n~, written promiscuously, is the usual ending. A 
few times t\^ occurs for tr, which form is either an analogical 

1 Cf. Noeldeke, MO., §164. 

2 Bat cf. nibin^i niDbn ed. HUdeahelmer, p. 282, •qt'SV^JC (vocali«ed). 

^Cf. Tn^^ ^^t^ '^ ^'^'^ ^^ tranigreM9ed, Ned. 28a; {iT^tp foundered, 
np'njl^ll'^S w<w betrothed, mb'^E'^] brought forth, Ned. 50o; TH^^ ^>roke, ibid. 666; 
tyO'^^Jted, Sabb. 67a; nb'ip^ ceased, SOta 33a; Pll'IpS brought near, Yeb. 396; 
n?"'PI}ri"'S ^<" abolished, Sabb. 1166, fin Ya'aq6b; DSWrl'^S too* given, ibid, (the last 
two examples belong to the Palest dialect) ; D^^IS^V Keth. 626; D^'^I^^^ v<u e«re<f, 
ibid.: ty^yi «p«, Yeb.896; and others. 
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formation after the ^'b verbs, or else the "^ marks the indistinct 
vowel-sound after the accent: q®t6l®th.^ Twice Sri7 occurs, as in 
the Hebrew ^'b verbs.* 

§201. 2d sing, masc: The usual ending is FT"; but the old 
ending »Fl7 occurs a few times. Thus, SFl'^'TS didst vow, Ned. 
23 a; ^FOir) didst ride, A. Z. 4 b; tXFHTV^ '{V^^^) didst hire 
thyself, Y6ma 20 6, M. MS. ; St^'^Bp wouldst have caused to eat, 
5ull. 96a; SFIW^ 'En Yaq.^ Keth. Ilia. 

§ 202. 2d sing, fern, : The old ending ^Pr is never found; but 
the form t\*^, which like the afformative of the 1st sing. com. has 
arisen from the former by throwing back its final vowel, occurs a 
few times; e. g., t^'^bpp thou didst kill, Keth. 65 a; t^"9Sl'^» 
placest (used as m.), B. Q. 114a; T\^'2tT gavest, Keth. 85 a; 
n^BriS lentest (m.), Sabb. 66 6, M. MS. The usual form is FT. 

§ 203. 1st sing, com. : The old ending ^Pr is found but in a 
few cases: ^'PybSl I swallowed, Ber. 56 6;' ^'Flbj?^ / took, Sabb. 
156 6 (M. MS. nbp^); ^n^n« / came, Taan.' 32 a6, Suk. 446, 
Sabb. 116 6, Pes. 1106; V?? I prayed, Ber. 30 6, M. MS.; 
■'ri'in / was, Tam. 32 a, Suk. 446. The usual forms are t^'*7 
(§241) and, with apocope of fl, ■^. The first is frequent; the 
last is the most common. The "^ before P is in a few cases 
wanting. Cf. flbj^ip above, flp'^BS / brought out, Ber. 38 a 
(KasI ri'p'^BS). ' ' 

Rosenberg's supposition that the apocopated ending "^ is to 
be vocalized ''7* is untenable from orthographical considerations. 
The two examples with diphthongal ending: *^SbTS / went, H. 
MS., B. B. 73 6, and "^SneS / removed, Er. 54 6, are to be 
explained either as analogical formations to the "^'b verbs or 
according to § 80. In any case the exception confirms the rule.* 

§204. 3d plur. masc: The usual form is ^i— , In a few 
cases we find 'i^"", due to the influence of the imperfect. In some 
cases we have y^,'^, due to the influence of the participles. In 
the feminine the ending is 1^. 

'D^b^jn^S Sabb. U66 eds.; cf. n^HSntpS woi found, D^SIK^n nilTOn ed. 
HarkaTy,§55d. ' 

2 Kn^y eniered, B. Q. 48a; nP))? Ber. 51 b. 

» But this iB probably "^py^^ = mCiybia as in ed. Ven. 

^ Dtu Aram. Verbum, p. 10. 

ft On the whole it may be said that the fuller endings of the 1st sing. com. and the dd 
sing. fern, are found a) with strong yerbs in passages of an early date, b) with weak yerbs 
also in later times, to giye more substance to the word. 
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§205. 2d plur, masc: The usual forms are 'ytFT and W~, 
both occurring with equal frequency. For the forms ■)^t^'*7, V\"*7, 
see § 233 a. 

§ 206. 2d plur. masc. : Alongside of the older form S57 we 
find the younger forms "p* and ^37. For the forms M**", ■)5'''7, 
see § 232 a. Note ^SHSiyip we subjected to servitude, A. Z. 2 5 
(M. MS. I'lSyip). This ending is common in Palestinian forms 
before suflBxes.' 

Preformatives of the Imperfect, — § 207. 3d sing, masc, : The 
original prefix *^ has been retained in the language of legal style, 
in some ancient proverbs, in all standing expressions, and in a 
few other cases. Usually the prefix is ^'b or b , and T or 3 . Both 
prefixes, b and 5 , are used interchangeably for indicative as well 
as jussive.' The 3 is, however, more frequently found in the 
indicative. 

§208. That the b had originally a jussive force, largely 
retained even in our late texts, admits of no doubt. Compare 
such passages as these: ''inb^ S^ttTD y2 "rjby Tdb '^1 trb ^IH-'bl 
S31t3 ■'liT'l SSt3 and let them tell him, etc., ** may it he decreed by 
Heaven concerning thee that it he propitious " and it will he pro- 
pitious, Ber. 55 h; ST3^b"'*n^ b^b Sb let no one praise himself in 
order that others may praise him, 2 M. MS., MQ. 28 6. 

Against the current opinion that the b is identical with the 
Arabic particle J, Assyrian lu, and that the 3 is only a phonetic 
variant of b , Barth holds that the b is of different origin from 
the 3, that both b and 3 are demonstrative particles, the first 
used for the jussive, the last for the indicative, and that these 
particles are not prefixed to the forms btSp*", btSpt^*^, etc., but 
substitute the ''-prefix. The arguments he advances in support 
of his theory seem to be very plausible. There are only two 
points which seem to speak against this theory: (1) The inter- 
change of 3 and b in the first person of the plural, and (2) the "^ 
after b or 3 in the Aph'el. But the first may be explained as a 
false analogy of the 3d person, the second as due to the change 
of the vowel of the prefix. For the last point speaks the fact 

I That this f onn was so prononnced is evident from a form like "IJi^Pt . 

a Cf, also 13*'in «« were, MV. 86, and §271, note. 

s For the yarious opinions entertained abont the nature of this b see the references in 
Driver's Hebrew Tentee^t pp. 276-7; Hanpt, BA., I., p. 17, note 20; Laurie, "An Assyrian 
Precative'' in Daniel's Hebraica (Bibl. Sacra); Barth, "Das Syr. Imperfect-PrtLfix n," 
AJSL., XIII., l-«. 
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that a pronunciation btpp^b is unsupported by orthography and 
unknown to tradition. 

Note. — A few exceptional spellings may here be noted: 
TTlCSb let him testify, B. B. 43 b; t^yi^'^b let them cause her to 
make a vow, Gitt. 35 a} Note also ph'T'Sb that I may attach 
myself, M. MS., Pes. 41 a (§ 53, 4).' 

§ 209. 3d sing, fem. : The usual prefix is t^ . At times b is 
found instead. Whether this is an older form or is to be 
explained by the use of the masculine for the feminine (§ 234) 
cannot be decided. 

§210. 2d sing, and plur, masc, and fem,: The prefix is 
invariably t\, 

§211. 1st sing, com,: The prefix is invariably S. 3d plur, 
masc, and fem, : The prefix for both is alike "^b , b or "^3 , 3 , as in 
the 3d sing. masc. 

§ 212. 1st plur, com, : This prefix is generally 3 , but some- 
times b. 

§ 213. The vocalization of the preformatives of the imperfect 
vary in some respects from the Syriac. Thus, not only the S 
usually takes ^erfi instead of 8®vA, as in Syriac, but also the 
other prefixes, though with less frequency, follow the same rule. 
This is especially the case in verbs VJ and 5 '5 . The M takes a 
full vowel in consequence of its weakness; and the other prefixes 
follow their analogy. But cf § 13. 

Afformatives of the Imperfect, — §214. 2d sing, fem,: The 
ending is ■j'*7 or '^7. It occurs only in a few cases (§ 249). 

§ 215. 2d and 3d plur, masc, : The ending is "j^—, or ^~. Both 
are of equal occurrence. The endings ■('*7 and "^ are rare (§ 232) . 

§216. 3d plur, fem.: The ending is If^. Once we find 
nr: m^rrb are caught, M. MS., Sabb. 43 6." 

Afformatives of the Imperative. — §217. Sing, masc: The 
ending of the energicus has been retained in a few instances. 
yrnSl flee, M. MS., Pes. Ill h; ■fJ'lB pay, Sebu. 41 6.' 

§218. Sing, fem,: The ending is ^^, or ■^. 

§219. Plur, masc: The usual ending is ^i"; but cf, yXTtll^ 
put ye, Ned. 50 6; 'ibSl'^S circumcise yourselves, M. MS., Sanh. 
39 a. At times the nominal ending '^7 appears (§232). 

1 Of. NOldeke. MO., §166. 

aminSb TQ. ed. Harkavy. §335; ^prj-^^Cb BO. 444. 

> Bat this form may be feminine used for masculine. 
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§ 220. Plur. fern, : The only instance of such a form is 'j'^btop 
kill ye, Sabb. 12 6 (O. MS. ^inrbtDp). The ending 'p- may be 
equivalent to ^ri3'^. 

T?ie 12-prefix of Inflnttive and Participle. — ^§221. Like the 
prefixes of the imperfect the 12 in infinitives and participles has 
sometimes a full vowel instead of s^vft. In a few cases the 12 of 
the infinitive Qal has u instead of i (§ 553, c). 

Afformativea of the Infinitive, — §222. The infinitive pre- 
sents the following endings: 

a) S~ , iT" ; this is considered by Noldeke to be the emphatic 
ending/ but according to Barth it is the feminine ending.' 

b) '*7 : The nature of this ending is uncertain. Ftlrst sees in 

it the masculine ending ,^"", Syr. ^~", Hebr. rp {cf rOSp, 
mSS , riBby) ;' Noldeke takes it to be the feminine ending of the 
same form;^ Landauer explains it to be the plural ending;^ Barth, 
an abstract ending.'* There remains still the possibility of its 
being the post-tonic indefinite vowel for original d, H, which 
change might have been due also to dissimilation. 

One is inclined to connect this ending with the similar adjec- 
tive ending in words like "^Ti^Ti , "^Fnn , ^^mn (B. M. 73 a), "^nn^-n, 
''ri'pS^S , ''Fl'^P^T , and the like. For a similar change cf modem 
Arabic e for classical Arabic H- ; see also §69, note 1, above.* 

c) ''^i" by analogy with '''b verbs. 

d) Vfr, ^. The last is shortened from the first and does not 
restore its T\ even before suffixes. Cf § 64. 

e) Vr, doubtful. Only in VSSD12 . According to Noldeke, the 
last word is an analogical formation from JTlBiS i/fpS ; (but cf 
rirpa to whip, Ma^zOr Vitry, p. 28, = ^uU. 107 6). 

/) 'p. The last forms {c-f) only sporadically. 
§ 223. We let here follow the enumeration of all the infinitive 
forms found: 

Qal: bppa, bppa, b-tppa, binpa, bpp%, «bt3|5tt, nbppa, 
•'btDpa, "^b^itDpp, nbts|5a, ibtDpa, b^^ip, btop«, bitoip, bitaps, 
•^bitip, ^'lib^pp, '':;ibt5p,"''ibtDp.' ' ' ' 

Pa"a: '^bitop, '^bitop,*«biBp, «bep, ^bap, ''ytpp, bitop, 
biep, yep, ^bep, Mbap, bapa, bepa, «bepa, ^:ibep. 

iif(?.,§122. 9Lehrgebdude,p.l2i. » Z^., UI., 274. 

3 Nominal bildung, glOl. « MO., p. 143. « MO,, p. 154. 
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Aph'el: -bittlps, ^bioj^s, "b^l^H, ^bttjss, «biiii3», sbtopii;, 
nbtopH, "ibittptii/bpiJiii, 'bitsps, Obittpn), ^^ibttips, ^bi^ij?;, 
Hbtop^, Kbtt^p, bppa, bttp^,' btt)??. 
^ j/V'e'^-- ''i?'itii3n«, «bit5ipri», sbttj^ns, iboijris, "bttij^st, 
•jbitiipris , ib-'tpijnst', ■'.•:ibtt|3ri« , Vioj^ns , b-'tii5n« , bajp'ris , boipris ,' 
bojsna, »btt^r»p, -bitJi^ria. 

mpa"ai: "•'bitopn«V«bitopn«, «b^n«,''.':'ibBpn», bitoprw, 
b^pn», b^pn», «bBpr»a!'-b'iapM.' 

ittaph'al: ""bittpFlS. 

Pluri-consonantal stems. — Active: ''5'ibtop, ''5'ibttp, iOibttp, 

tabttp, aibttp.— Passive.- ■^aibop^s, "abtsjjns, 3bttpr\«. 

Afformatives of the Participle. — §224. Sing, fern.: The 
ending n^ is rare.' Generally it is R~, or iT". The first more 
frequent. The emphatic state Mr)~ occurs but a few times. At 
times the perfect ending is found: ""Mbs^Q is fissured, Ber. 25 a; 
-Hya"!:, F. MS., B. Q. 436.- "VPlpra w low, Pes. 8 a.' 

§ 225. Plur. masc, : The ending 'j"^ is rare. The usual ending 
ifi '*7, as in Neo-Syriac' More frequent is the verbal ending ^, 
rarely "J^. 

§226. Plur. fern.: The ending is "p. In a few cases one 
would be inclined to suppose apocope of ] ; e. g,, VCBXD'lSl **53S 
cut stones J B. B. 3 a; SBpS'P'H "J'^? knocking knees, Ber. 6 o. But 
we may also explain such forms as singulars (§235); c/. '•^3 
•♦in^ other things, M. MS., B. M. 15 a; »r'^n« -^a, eds. ibid. 

Stbuotubb op Verb. — In General — §227; The form qat- 
nl(a) of the simple stem occurs but in a few examples. Many 
verbs occur now as qatal(a), now as qatil(a) without difference 
in meaning, and the old correspondence of t and u perfects to a 
imperfect, of a perfect to u and t imperfects, is largely destroyed. 
In fact, some verbs occur with either of the three vowels. 

§228. The derived stems have frequently u instead of the 
usual f, e.* This is frequent in the imperfect, rare in the perfect 
and imperative, and does not occur at all in the participle. But 

1 In y^ yerbs by analogy with the strong yerb. 

* This form la doubtful. 

* Of. nQ1pn>g «^ ^^mU, Taan. 2I6; nil^p^ << /otmd, Sabb. 1106. (y. 8623, c; 288. 
« Cf. Dalman, op. dlt,^ p. 229. 

b C. MS.. Zeb. 146, has Tocalised "H?^ 

« Trftcat of thla nsage are found in the TargAmlm and in Asayrian : p'l^'HP Ler* 7:8; 
riV'0*Tl2||( 2 Sam. 22:8; I^SnTX^t* ^o^- ^ = 2>' ^f- DeUtzseh, AM^yr, Oram., p. 278ft9.' 
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such nominal forms as SpiS^ suckling, Stti^lD^ robber, SliTJTO 
peddler, evidently show its earlier existence also in the participle. 
I am also inclined to consider the nominal form sbittp as orig- 
inally a Qal active participle q&ttll, a by-form of qfttil.* 

§ 229. The stem-vowel has a tendency to stay before aflPorma- 
tives in all forms of the finite verb. This tendency is predom- 
inating in the perfect and the imperative, but rare in the imperfect. 
The participle regularly loses its vowel before aflPormatives.' 

§ 230. A vowelless guttural, or 1 , generally retains original 
d before it, or changes an original t, or u, to d. 

In Particular, — §231. 1. Verbs whose stem ends in a con- 
sonant, sometimes transfer the afformative H of the plural from the 
end of the word to between the second and last stem-consonant 
(between first and last in biconsonantal verbs). This occurs 
frequently in the perfect, but is rare in the other parts of the verb. 

2. Levy' supposes forms like bittp, blttpfc<, etc., to be infini- 
tives. Of course, he had in view only the perfect. The few 
examples in other parts of the verb he either did not notice, or 
explained them away — and the latter can be easily done. 

3. Arguments can be brought forth on both sides. In favor 
of Levy's theory are such facts: 

a) Lack of a similar phenomenon in the cognate languages. 

b) The use of unmistakable infinitives for finite forms in our 
idiom as well as in the cognate languages. 

c) Traditional pronunciation of the form bittp as bittp .* 

4. On the other hand it may be argued: 

a) That thid form is used exclusively for the third plural 
masculine. Had it been an infinitive, it would not have been so 
limited in number, nor in person. 

1 These u-forms seem to represent a mnch earlier phase of Terb-formation than is found 
in the cognate languages. The view that qatul(a), qatil(a) forms had originally cor- 
responding derived forms just as qatala forms have, seems to be borne out by our idiom. 
Cf. on this question Zimmem, " Das Verh&ltnis des assyr. Permansivs sum semit. Perfect 
und zum ftgypt. ' Pseudoparticip," ZA.^ V., 1-22, and Lindl, Die 6a6.-aMyr. PrA$en»-u, 
Prdteritalformen, The theory that the u-yowol in such cases represents fl, which stands for 
i {cf. Bamstein, The Targum of Onkeloe to Oenetie^ p. 21 and references), does not explain 
the presence of this yowel in the Ithpa"al. 

2 But cf. Dalman, op. cit, p. 220, note 2. 
^Neuhebr, Wb.y s. v. tS^j- 

* The accent being on the penult, the last yowel is indistinctly pronounced. But, I 
think, it sounds more like ft than 0. This is supported by two Tocalixed examples: ^^T)? 
they aetU, Col. MS., Meg. 6a, and ^^^$ tJiey iaid, ^'elt., ed. pr., p. 26. Levy, in accord- 
ance with his theory, vocalizes blI2p« The Tlffp in the traditional pronunciation ia 
probably due to the influence of verbs K'X or 3^'& , their initial consonant frequently 
taking a full vowel instead of S e v A . 
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b) That the "•'b verbs should have had a form corresponding 
to bitDp of the strong verb. 

c) That the corresponding forms in the derived stems show 
clearly the difference of the infinitive and the epenthetized forms 

c/., e. flr., b^ittj^K with ''bittps, b^ittpns with ''bittjpns. 

5. The throwing back of the final vowel is probably due to a. 
retrocession of the accent in the derived conjugations to the ante- 
penultima, and, by analogy, also in the Qal. Traces of such 
retrocession are found in the nouns SH^p?^ and ''ittB^^ accented 
now on the first syllable. 

§ 232. a) In consequence of the participles being used with 
the force of a tense, they and the perfect influence each other in 
several ways: in exchanging aflPormatives and structure of verbal 
theme. Thus, on the one hand, the perfect presents forms like 
•pbttp, ''bpp, instead of ^bttp, while the participles appear as 
^bpJ5*, ^b^'pp, instead of X^^]^, ''bplD, fp^Xpp, ^'b^P^' On the 
other hand, the perfect, which ought to join its plural aflPormatives 
of the first and the second persons to a singular verbal theme: 
■|3bpp, "j^RbttlD, adopted from the participles the plural verbal 
theme: ■j3+''bpp, "j^H+yttp, while the participles underwent, 
through the influence of the perfect, a reverse process, assuming 
the singular theme before plural enclitic pronouns: iS+bttp, 

•|W -hbtpiD , 15+b^ttp , 1^+ ypp . 

b) The passive participle of Qal has beside its regular form 
b^ttp also a form b^ttp . The latter is less frequent. 

§ 233. The imperfect forms without aflPormatives take in a few 
cases the endings of the perfect. Thus : fc<*lCFl''n let it be forbidden, 
Ned. 23 a; S'^H ''iP*'?! ^^''p come, let us bring rain, Taan. 25 a; 
in HByb "jbtt ^"ISr^ ^Pi come, let us all be one people, Sanh. 39 a; 
''ppp^j'n that we may carry off, H6r. 3 b; 'jr^?'*)? ^^ ^^ consider, 
Sabb. 306; ^S'^bt^'^n'^b let us abolish. Col. MS., Zeb. 38 a; ^S^M 
let us infer, ibid, 106 b (§ 102) ;' Mtt'^aniDK I shall eschew, B. Q. 
105 6; fiOaS?"^?* I shall be late, 'En Ya'aq., Sanh. 98 a. The 
same is met with in the participle. 

Gendeb. — §234. There are in the verb, as well as in the 
noun, two genders, masculine and feminine. But their use is 

1 In later literature : KJI'^D'^ (bis) toe learned^ Resp. d. Lehrer d. Ott. u. Wegten$, ed. 
Mueller, §144 (Scrlrft GfiOn) ; and even I^STTIDS' 11STT10&5 they tettified, ibid., §89, 

3 The section qnoted is to be corrected by this. 
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irregular. On the whole it can be said that the feminine tends 
to disappear altogether. There is not a single masculine form 
that could not legitimately be used for the feminine, while many 
of the feminine forms are found in use for the masculine, both in 
verb and pronoun. Cf, § 236.* 

NuMBEB. — §235. Of the two numbers, the singular is fre- 
quently used when we should expect the plural. This may be 
due to laxity of syntax, or, as in Syriac, to the orthographical 
omission of the plural ending, or to scribal errors. 

STBONG VEBB. 

§ 236. The guttural verbs have been treated together with the 
non-gutturals, since for lack of vocalization we know but little of 
the modifications the former underwent. 

In the examples given, masculine forms have been given as 
masculine, although used as feminine, and the reverse. E, g.j 
^iSy^'H she became pregnant (Bekh. 47 a, Sanh. 69 a) I put under 
masculine forms; 'p'iT^ circumcise yourselves (M. MS., Sanh, 
39 a), under feminine forms. 

1 or. LotSt Tigl. Pile§9r, p. 90 below ; NOldeke, JTG., § 162 ; Bamstein, pp. ao^. 
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Qal 



Pebfect — 








Sing. Sd masc. . . 


(bttpH), bop 


(b■r:p^O ,b-^p 


biop 


8d fem 


Tr ,»bttp 


riT .Hb-ttp 




2d masc. . . 


Pbttjp 


pHi? 




2d fem. . . . 


f^'bttP 






Ist com. . . 


[n?bpp 


[n^b'tsp 


trt-'b'itip 


( 


*ibop 


sib^pp 


^bsiop 


Plur. Sdmasc. ] 


biop 


bittp 


biop 


Sd fem 


i^^l? 


t-vi^ 




2d masc. . . 


[•|Jin"7 ,[i]5inbttp 


[•|]in'7 .["piFib^op 




1 


■jbtop .HSbttp 


■,b-ttp ,«3b-t3p 




Ist com. -1 


1=^ 'ir^ 


15^ 'irHi? 


irb^tip 


Ihpebfeot — 








Sing. Sd masc. . . 


biopT ,biDp^b 


'"3 .b-op^b 


''?'bcp^b 


Sd fem 


bitten 


b^iipn 


bopn 


2d masc. . . 


bitspn 


b'tJpn 


bopFi 


2d fem. . . . 




[-^rbtopn 




Ist com. . . 


b'it3p« 


b"t?p» 


bt?p« 


Plur. Sd masc. . . 


• 


'-s .[■{"fibtsp-b 




Sd fem. . . . 




"? 'tW> 




2d masc. . . 




[•,]^bttpn 




1st com. . . 


'"b .bicp-o 


'-b .b^pT 


'b.bop^? 


lUPEBATITE — 








Sing. 2d masc. . . 


bittp 


b-t?p 


bttp 


2d fem. . . . 


[■p^bsiop 


tll-b-tsp 


[l^bpp 


Plur. 2d masc. . . 


!|b!lt2p 


ib^P 


ibttp 


iMflMITlVE 




bppp 




Pabtioiplb — 








Active, sing. masc. 




b^pp 




fem.. 




«^?P. 




Passive, sg. masc. 




(bsftjp) ,b^p 




fem.. 




(sbtopKub-tsp 
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examples fob qal. 

Perfect.— 5d sing, masc— §237. a) [BT btt]5; M bstDp; 
S vjufi].'— bpd he took, Ned. 51 a; pn^D kept silent, M. Q. 28 a; 
?y. fl^d, M. Q. 28 a; nb'^ sent, yi2m' heard, Ned. 65 a; "'Pip 
shone forth, Y6m. 15 a. 

6) [B bt?p, bp]5 ; T b^top, b'^pp ; M b^ttp ; S %-4^].— p-^bp 
ascended, Ned. 66 b, Ber. 18 6; D^'p /osfed, Ned. 66 6; n'^Sp Aod 
died, ibid, 

c) [T b^tt]5 ; S %(L^].— ninn was destroyed, Gitt. 55 6; r,ipn 
became foxy, M. MS., Taan. 7 a, H MS., B. M. 106 6; 5ia3 rose 
lip, came up, Sanh. 82 a; np1*>i P'l*'^ f Ae bright star has shone 
forth, a Babylonian saying quoted in Jer, Talm,, R. H. 57 6; 
?|il3 partoofc, M. MS., Ber. 46 a; ed. Ven., ibid. 57 6.' 

'3d sing.fem,^—%2S8. a) [B nbpp, nbpp; T nbpp; M n«bto"p; 
S y^^^ r] — niMasAestofejNed. 346; HypB 6urs/, i6td.50a; tWOp 
heard, KObp senf, Ber. 51 6.* "^ * 

6) [B ribttp; T n^pp; M nnbti^'p; s L-L-^].— «iD''bp 

ascended, Keth. 104 a; HH'*?!?! was afraid, B69. 25 6; fcO^'Sp died, 
Ber. 18 6. Sabb. 151 6; K|^^*^p stung, Ber. 58 6.* 

2d sing, masc.'— §239. a) [B nbpp, Flbpp; T snbpp, nbpp; 
M nbSttp; S i:4^].— rare didsr'write,'^B^,,4:b/i^%w' didst 
take, B. M. 63 6; npbp didst ascend, Ber. 18 6; np33 didst steal, 
ibid. 56 6; njpp didsf hear, Ned. 6 a; FlJpB dids/ commit a 
crime, B. Q. 85 a, 

6) [B n-, nbpp; T «n-, nb-^p; m nb-^ap; s Lji^4^].— 

np'^bp didst ascend, Ber. 18 6; nS^^p didst grind, Sanh. 95 6; 
ni''CD[p] hast married. Sand. 97 a; nC"''1B didsf spread out, 
Qidd! 29 6. 

2d sing, /em.'— §240. a) [T -fMnj; S JlJ^^J^].- n^'bpp 
didst kill, Keth. 65 a; Pl'^bpp, Tarn. 32 6; n'^SHT dtds/ buy, B. M*. 
51 a; Pl^bpp didst kill, ibid,'5d a, 

1st sing, cow.''- § 241. a) [B nbpp; T n^bpp, nbttp ; 
M n^btS-'p; S ^.S^].— n-^nn? I did; Sabb. 145 6; TTp^O I rose, 
Ber. 57 a; n^^pSS conquered, Sanh. 95 a; H'^JT^p heard, B. Q. 

I B = Bibl. Aramaic, T = Targximic Aramaic, M = Mandalo, S = Syriac. 

2 Cf. yr\tg , H(?. ed. princ, 79 c. 

3C/.§200. 

* The spelUng S^btDp . MbtDp (never '^p) shows that this form is like that of T. 

& This last verb is not Pa "el as Jastrow thinks 

fl Cf. S201. ^ Of. g 202. 8 cf. g203. 
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67 a; nbpifl took, M. MS., Sabb. 156 b; '^nn? did, Pes. 103 a/ 
^naa stole, B. Q. 65 a; ''plSS kissed, Ber. 56 b; '^bnifl / planted, 
Taan. 23 a; "'ttb^ / sen/, M. Q. 16 6.' 

6) [B nbtpp- T n-'b'^p; M n^bto'^p; s a^^JJ.— n^b^'sip i 

went down, Sabb. 116 6; fn'^tO wrote, ibid. 105 a; "'b^pTS took, 
ibid. 156 b; ^p'^niD fe/f, Keth, 53 a; "•n'^Ja M7a3 a/ratd, Nid. 13 a; 
•^n-p? toofc, married, Sanh. 97 a; "'M'^nn stflrned, B. B. 167 a; 
"Tp-bp ascended, M. MS., Ber. 57 a; T?T ^ bought, SOta 13 a. 

c) [T n-bit:p].— -pinip I kept silence, Sabb. 296; ^5il3 / 
partook, M. MS., Ber. 49 a. 

3cZ plur. wasc— §242. a) [BT ^ibttp; Pal. Talm. -ilbttp; 
M b«t:p; S ^o-, ai4^].— VSSTD dripped profusely, C. MS., 
M. Q. 25 6; ^p'V fled, B. B. 8 a; ^ipna searched, Ber. 44 a; 
^■nn returned, ibid. 10 a; "VH^ heard, ibid. 56 a;* ^TS? 'fncide, 
Gitt. 57 a; 5|T)p rebelled, ibid, ''bnifl planted, Taan. 23 a. 

6) [B 5|btDp*; T ^b^pp, ll^ttp;' M b^ttp; S ^o-, ol^].— 
5lp-nip fAei/ fcepf 8i7enc6, Qid. 70 6, Sabb. 29 6; ^•'3;p died, Sanh. 
97 a;' ^p'^bp, Sanh. 26 a; tt'^'^S, Ber. 226; ^iri'^SS tied, ibid. 56 6; 
W*b^ M?ere completed, M. Q. 28 6; ^■'pFl became foxy, Ber. 5 6 
(M*. MS. q^pn, B6th Nathan r,^pn'^», c/§87); •fn-B3 they tied, 
M.MS., Ber. '56 6. 

c) [T sib^ttp].— tt^lS ate, Ber. 22 6, ed. Ven. 

d) With final vowel thrown back:* *^^Tn returned, Sanh. 26 a; 
TO? did, Zeb. 99 6; p^lbp Taan. 23 6; l^np 6uned, Sanh. 26 6; 
TyV2t relied, ibid. 26 a; S^Tji decreed. Mace. 20 a; b^TS robbed, 
B. M. 62 a; H^qt slaughtered, ^ull. 46; b^93 /eZZ wpon, Gitt. 57 a; 
■ftUp M7ere of opinion, ibid. 56 a; M'^H ti^ere destroyed, Meg. 4 a; 
■)V13 are bright, Taan. 10 a; "^iWri are darfc, i6id. 

SdpZwr. /em.— §243. "jbai they fell, S6tal3a; "j'^W dropped 
out, ibid.; "jpSJ came ow/, Sanh. 101 a. 

2ci pZwr. wasc — §244. a) [BT "jWbpp; M pnb»t:p; 
S ^oi:^].— "j^n^^nn? ye did, Ned. 65 a.' 

> C/. "^ysb^ JtwalUnoed, HO. ed. pr. 1056. 

^rr^nSP / commi^fed, HO. od. pr. 119 d; fT^yiD / paid, ibid. 98a; fT^nbT^ / aent, 
Und.4.1c. 

•^^^'pb : 3in "On ed. Harkavy, §241. 

*C/. §§71,78, 231. 

i Cy. §232; I'tn*^;?? . BO. ed. pr. 143 a. 
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b) [TM -jVlb^p; S ^iL4-e].— l^TO Ned. 25 a; ^n'^TOy 
Sanh. 108 6;' Wlb*T5^ ye took, ibid, 110 a; ^Flp'^D? busied your- 
selves, Yeb. 105 a; WlB-^tpp break off, Ardkh, A. Z.72 6; ^VC^ren 
circumcise yourselves, Sanh. 29a ('En Yaq. ^Db'^rTD).' 

1st plur. com. — §245. a) [B Mbti^; T iobpp, Ijbttp; 
M "jrbRtop; S ,j4^, ,,-1^4*].— »3*inB we explained. Tarn. 32a; 
Kjann we signed, B. B. 164 a; KjbplD took, B. Q. 108 6; ]'rrn 
returned, B. B. 74 6; WpTDB explained, ^ull. 77 a; "^3'^'^?? w?« 
crossed, Ned. 22 6; 'Ji'p'^ W7e redeemed, Gitt. 38 a; 'iJ'^I^P «?« 
thought, ■jS'^pbp M?e disembarked, B. B. 73 6. 

6) [B Mbtop; T Mb^tpp; M -j^yttp; S ,^14^., JsgnJ.— 
l^DT^m we slept, *Sanh. 7 a; ^|3'^aT bought, R. MS., B. B. 126 a. 

c) "iJTP^I? M?e^d, B. B. 8 a? 

Impebfeot.— 3d sinflr. masc.*— §246. a) [B bttp';; T bitDp';, 
(b^ttp*:); M bittpl; S NL-Ju-qJ].— ainrb writes,' TA. Q. 8a; 
Diyp'^b tastes, Sabb. 11 a; Dijpb, Ned. 22 6; biSttb fraw^flrresse^, 
ibid, 54 a; pibO'^b ascends, Sabb. 110 a; ^liTST decrees, M. Q. 
146; ii^^Jrb ts destroyed, ibid, 9 6; 1|i"<n^b roasts. Pes. 40 a; 
ai^rrb counte, Mace. 22 a; pilH^'b squeezes, Sabb. 139 6; ")iarb 
transgresses, Ned. 4 a6; pi"it35 6oZ/s, Er. 102 a. 

6) [T b^'ttj?':].— p'^bp^'b Gitt. 676, Sabb. 141 a; C|Wb upfunw, 
Sabb. 110 a; 'farb 6Mys, t6id. 1406; TSra does,Md, 1846; 
Tay-b , i6id. 81 a,' Ber. 30 a; q^'brib passes by] Gitt. 56 6; i'^rrb 
counte, Naz. 21 a; TCB-^b Aas toss, B. M. 109 6.* 

c) [BT btop';; M bSttp^; S viJ].— nrffl^'b begins, Ned. 3a; 
'^SLD-'b reasons, Sabb. 63 a; ytrb som?s, i6id. 85 a; '«112:"'b ('Arftkh 
■flllD^'b) jumps, ibid, 110 a; Sicrpb counts, ibid, 74 a; pyj^ 
pushes in, ibid, 139 6; S'^H'^b is destroyed, Gitt. 56 a; "^^J^b does, 
A. Z. 28 6; rtvn is white, B. Q. 69 a; i'lj^^'b Sanh. 3 6.'^ * 

3d smflf./erw.— §247. a) bipTp-^n takes, Sabb. 1106; ySbnn 
faAres off the shoe, Yeb. 105 a. 

c) nbisn /afces o/, Sabb. 110 a; llSnsn (§23, c)defenbrafes, 
MS. H. Bik 104 6. 

2d sing, masc— §248. a) b^tij^-'n killest. Pes. 25 6; ttilDBH 
explaineat, Sabb. 3 6. 

1 or. 6282, a. 

s This ■eems to be a kind of precatiTe perfect. 

• A few forms occur without ^: TTTn, N&1.826; -pbtp*^. A.Z.10a; ^f^t}'^ <Wcl. ; IJJ^ 
iftid. 16a; tJjb? Ber. 28a. Cy.§207. ** 

* Cy. tD'^n^b HO. ed. princ. 126c, "pbTJl ibid. Ma; but pblT>b <Wd. 506. 
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b) rpbro passest by, YOmft 18 a. 

c) tt'in^'FI regrettest, Pes. 113 a; nSHFl harvestest, M. Q. 9 6; 
tvnr\ geitest angry, Ber. 29 b; S'lpn approachest, Sabb. 13 a. 

2d smflr. /em.— §249. [BT l^btpj^Fl; M bltip'^n, bStip^ri; 
S . <^. ;]— I'^^rrnn B. M. 846; 4mFl fearest, Sabb. 63 6; 
nwri does/, M. Q. 27 6. 

is/ sing, cow.— §250. a) Tisns J harvest, M. Q. 9 6; liarK 
buy, B. B. 30 6; wrm lecture, Sabb. 80 6; bip^» remove, Meg. 
16 a; pi'ns-'K J fry, Yeb. 65 a. 

6) rraS J mia; wine, Ned. 55 a; TnTW J ch, Gitt. 56 a, 
Sabb. 8l"6"' 

c) -was J Zeam, Nid. 48 a; 5tt^« Aear, Ber. 24 6; rjTR soti?, 
M. Q. 96.'*" 

3dplur. t»asc.—§ 251. BT l^btpp^.; M '(ibtt^p'^i; S ^olL^].— 
1) With stem-vowel omitted: ]ViDTb, M. MS., B. B. 156 a; 
yrm^b return, C. MS., M. Q. 96; "^tDTD'^b run, ^uU. 51 a; 
siaarb 6wy, Sabb. 75 6; rnr^ Ber. 37 a; ttFt>3 write, Gitt. 66 a; 
Vpd'^b A. Z. 2 6 (M. MS., i6id., TO^-^b) ; ^HaJ''!? Sanh. 95 6; 
••narb i6td. 96 6; ''pBri^b take hold, Yeb. 92 6; ^abST'? give a 
share, Sabb. 116 6.' ' ' 

2) With retained stem-vowel: %^*ia3 study, P. MS., Ber. 13 6; 
^T9b flee, B. B. 8 a; ^Tn?b do, t6fd. 156 a. 

3) With final vowel thrown back: 1^T3 6uy, Ber. 53 a; M*^33, 
B^ 30 a; n^HC'^b /esh/t/, Yeb. 31 6; tt^T25S)''b unloosen, Gitt. 69 a. 

3d pZur. /ew.— § 252. I'llD^b they return, 'En Yaq., M. Q. 9 6. 

2d plur. wosc— § 253. V) "imrn ye buy, Taan. 24 a; l^bmri 
are afraid, B. B. 10 a; ■j^TzSnTPl feocA, Bd^a 28 a; ^IMn learn, 
B. B. 1306; ^WR, t6td. 10 a. 

2) ^raJTl, B. B. 130 6, M. MS. t6id. i^Tajn. 

1st plur. cow.— §254. a) py^&i we leave, Sabb. 119 6; 
bitopT, Sanh. 826; niT^S decree. Pes. 105 a; ailj? associate, 
SOtfi 21 a; aibe-b divide*, i6td. 

6) Taw, Sabb. 37 6, Gitt. 56a; b-tSp? Pes. 12a. 

Impebative.— iSinflr. wasc— §255. a) [B bttp; T biDp; 
M bittp ; S %q4lo]. — T*p*l dance, Ned. 51 a; tiibs spif ow<, i6td. 
49 6; TjiBip i>OMr out, Ber! 62 6; bipti take, B. B.* 6 6; XDYli put 
up a stack, B. Q. 59 6. 

1 Of. TT^IPb . /W. ^^rd, p. 28, ed. BrftU ; pTUy^ Harkavy's ed. of tj^yn '1DT\ , 8 54. 
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6) [T yap].— T5D worship, Meg. 16 b J Cf pT Aangr up, B. M. 
59 b; D-^yp taste, Ber. 5 b; ^m bow down, B. M. 59 a; b^lL take, 
Sabb. 1426; TO? do, Bekh.'Sft, Gitt. 68 6; pTB cut o/,' Sabb. 
75 a; ^b gro, only in one proverb, Sabb. 13 a; TS^J, Ned. 51a 
and elsewhere (§13). 

c) [Tbpp; MbSttp; S %4a)].—nby3 /afceo/, Ber. 28a; JT^ 
hear, Ned. 7 6; yiB pay, ibid. 25 a; HbB serve, A. Z. 18 a; ^'^ 
drag, carry, B. Q. 93 a; IflSI choose, Yeb. 63 a; by analogy with 
^'b verbs, "^Tia (§ 259, i, note), 'Artkh, Naz. 4 6; -,7^8 po?/, Sebu. 
41 6, is probably a feminine used for masculine. 

Sing, fern.— %256. a^ [B ^btip; T ^b^ttp; Jer. Talm.: 'fbttp, 
•pbtop; S . v: I .]— ■^^apiB tofce, Meg. 'l8a; ^an3 coiiduc/, 
M.Q.166. 

6) [T ^b^ttp].— ''Tn? do, Yeb. 63a; ''rn? M. MS., M. Q. 
166; ''p'^Flli fceep stTenf, Keth. 103 a, 'En Yaq.'(§23c). 

o) [T •'bpp; S .j4^].— ''pM Z^at;e, Ber. 316; ''"^nn 6rra/:, 
Ned. 66 6; and with loss of stem-vowel TH^B fly, fl^ee. Pes. Ill 6 
(M. MS., t6td. •pnnB). 

Plur. masc.—%2ol. a) [B ^bttp; T ^ib^ittp; Palest. Tahn. 
■jlbttlp; S g^^^jL/), ,^n:Li4LD].— towns' M?rife ye, B. B. 40a; 5|pr? 
^e, i6id. 8 a; ^pr\p bolt, Ber. 28 a; ^WTih whisper, YOmft 82 6; 
5|b^pip Er. 94 a; ''b^ipyj Sanh. 26 a, Qidd. 81 a; with omitted stem- 
vowel: ^pT2l examine, Gitt. 68 6. 

6) [T'^iytDp].— ^^ro M?W/e, YOmft 77 a; ^ffi-yp taste. Pes. 
Ilia; ^T3? cfc, Bekh. 8 6; Try^ remove. Pes. 5 6.* 

c) [T ^bttp; Palest. Talm. -pbtip; S ^oL^, ol4^].— ^nns 
open ye, Sabb. 41 a; ^^i'lJl return, Sanh. 26 a; V^T soic, ibid.; 
ttr© B. B. 40 a; ^Bpp 6rcaA: oj, A. Z. 72 6; with omitted stem- 
vowel: 'ViW^'p measure, Bekh. 8 6. 

d) With epenthetic vowel: "^^TTl return, Gitt. 68 6; r,^t:5 
cover yourselves, M. Q. 28 6. The last example may also be 
explained as singular. 

PZwr. /ew.—§ 258. a) [B KSbtpp; S .»1^', ^ v <::^.] — 
*pb^t3p fci7i 1/e, Sabb. 12 a. But this single example is doubtful. 
O. MS. has for it ^TO^bttp , and the form "fb^lttp may also contain 
the objective suffix, ibn*^ have yourselves circumcised, Sanh. 
39a, M.MS. 

Infinitive. — § 259. The usual form is btiptJ ; the other forms 
occur sporadically. 
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a) miqtftl : bp^pb to take, Ned. 12 6, 37 a; bac^pb to stand, 
suffer, ibid, 51 a; "TSiy'^pb to do, ibid. 76 a; ^^p?"*?? to annul, Naz. 
21 6; rp^'^M '<> fl'wZp; SplDS to smear, ibid; 'ffi'^^^Q /o 6e holy, 
Naz. 226.' 

6) miqtftl: biapsb, Nidd. 666. 

c) miqtil: r\^12p2 to harden, Pes. 41a, 74 6; ID^bjpi? /o 
weaken, Ned. 68 a; tt'^TDB^'P /o 6e cZear, Pes. 83 6; TBpp'fo 6e 
particular, A. Z. 31a; C]''"iTtt to cause soreness, 'En Ya'aq., 
A. Z. 28 6. 

d) miqtftlft, miqtilft (§ 223 a) : SnplCtt, B. B. 296; 
Snpip'^ab to spread, B. M. 106 a; S^ayra to do, Sabb. 50 a; 
ny'irabto sotr, B. M. 106 6; r\\>Vy^12'to keep silence, Qidd. 
13 a; KSbir!ab to tofce off, Gitt. 56'6;'SBttipab to de%e, Succ. 
53 a; fcOHp^^'b to approach, M. Q. 28 a.^ * ' 

e) miqtft'le, miqtilft (§226): '":)Tn''a to /afce 6acfc, 'Ar. 
23 a; ''bpTCp to 6e balanced, ambiguous, ibid, 18 6; *'']tt3'*a to 
learn, HOr. 12 a. 

/) q tit til: nin3 to vot/?, Ned. 216; DiCpb to dmne, Gitt 
68 6; "TjilSCb to Zean, Er. 15 a; DiJttb to /asto, Ber. 28 6; bip'vTb 
to tote, Me'Ua 17 6. 

g) qfttftl or qitftl: H'lp to trouble, YOmft 19 a, 'Artlkh, 
^ull. 51 a; "^55 to punish, M. Q. 25 a; [fcWbSl to swallow it, B. B. 
74 6; but this may also be the emphatic participle R3?bS] . 

h) qftttllft: "'IsilBb to withdraw, M.MS., §ebu.V8\- ""liosb 
to cross. Pes. 74 6; ''piSl^b to attach oneself, Keth. Ill 6; "'nibsb 
to serve, Ber. 27 6; ■'nilDH to have in mind, Zeb. 36 a; ■'Hi?^^ to 
harden. Pes. 41 a; ^SiblS to pwZZ ow/, M. Q. 4 6; ^Sfhw to draw 
out, Yeb. 102 6. ' 

i) qitftlft: KriTD'Oib to s^jread ow/, M. MS., B. B. 29 6. 

j) qatltlift, qitltlift: (by analogy with verbs "''b) : "'']i'ni5,* 
^ir)^, ^ri'n^II, 'Artkh, Naz. 4 6.' 

Note. — Our idiom shows a tendency to use the form ^blt-p 
as an absolute infinitive with finite verbs of all conjugations. For 
this reason many of the forms given under lit, g are doubtful, as 
they may belong to Pa"el, although used as inner object to verbs 
of Qal. There is, however, no doubt that some of these forms 
are used as Qal. 

1 Cf. Jastrow, s. v. ^*^. 

ainlaterUterature: S'TH'^b (▼oc.), HG.Zi; JilT^'Tpb TG. ed. Cawel, §104; ^TOi^ 
Igg. SerlrA, p. 8 ; ''yiapb MV.. p. 40. 
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Active Pabtioiple. — §260. The form of the active participle 
is b'^tpp (or b^'top), the vowel of the second syllable being synco- 
pated when the word is lengthened. The vowel of the first syl- 
lable is sometimes changed to 1, ^, or at (§§69, 80). Verbs 
whose last stem-consonant is a guttural, or ^, take d in the second 
syllable (§73). In the lengthened forms d is shortened to d in 
traditional pronunciation (§76). In the feminine the ending 
Tr is very rare (§224). As this participle is mostly used with 
verbal force, the determinate state is very rare. 

Sing, mosc— §261. a) p'^bo leaves off, Ned. 2 6, 306; '©'^n'n 
explains, ibid. 3 a; TliJ does, ibid. 25 a; TBO laments, Sabb. 90 6. 

6) nrS begins, Ned. 3 a; '^D' transgresses, M. Q. 17 a; "^iD 
holds, ibid., 6 6; IKIIlD jumps, B.^B. 96 a (§ 10) ; JT knows, Ned. 
8 a; HM is sufficient, M. Q. 16 6.' 

Sing, /ew.'— §262. Tl^m pushes, M. Q. 28 a; KttTn runs, 
ibid. 9 6; TTpS does, ibid. 17 a; S'^TTI returns, Sabb. 151 a; VCt^a 
is wet, Rasli Pes. Ill 6 [M. MS. io'^fl'^a (§§69, 86), eds. mtTli 
(§80)]. 

Plur. moso.— §263. "j-nnB open, Ned. 22 a; "j'TpCB divide, 
ibid. 38 a; •pW would make,^ibid. 50 a; "fl^tSp^ kill, M.^Q. 146; 
^ttSPi take hold, Ned. 6 6; ''btta are neutralized, ibid. 59 a; ''Sia 

•IT ' ^ 'IT __ 'IT 

«tofe, t6id. 62 a; ^itpp WZZ, B. M. 86 a; ^plTI importune, Taan. 
23 6; ?inb^ send, B. Q. 20 6. 

PZur! /em.— §264. l^n^D dragged along, ^ull. 51a; "jnS^ 
are fo die, Ber. 56 a; IfT^ ^y, ibid.; "jpio come wp, t6wi. 20 a; 
•jttn'^'l are frisky, Sabb.^32a (§69); ^^tS^^wait, Ber. 17 a. 

Passive Participle. — § 265. The passive participle has gen- 
erally retained its nominal force, except when used with following 
b to form the periphrastic perfect, or present.* It is therefore 
often found in the determinate state, both in singular and plural. 
In a few cases the first stem-consonant has a, as in Hebrew (§84) . 
Besides the usual form b'^IDp the form b^ttp is found in a few 
instances. 

Sing. masc. — § 266. a) 2^t0 written, Ned. 3 a; H"*?^ occurs, 
is frequent, ibid. 33 6, 56 6; J*^^ heard, ibid. 41 a; TSJ is made, 
ibid. 546; arO, Sabb. 116 6;' ^'•ns, Ned. 3a and frequent; 

icy. nTP? BG.2m\ J^^^ <Wd.402. «Cy.g224. 

8 The b is ■ometimea omitted: 7*^t9t) h(u heard^ Ber. 56, for ^P^ ?*^9i TUpJO 
haled, Sabb. 26 a (the foUowing H^ is object). 
♦ tf^'TJ in TQ., ed. Harkayy, §20. 
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Tj^TJ 18 preferable, Pes. 95 b.—e. sb'tDjp killed, Pes. Ill b, Sanh. 
65 a; Sn'^ttn wet, ibid. 93 a; WST tntnfed, Ned. 24 a; fcW'^SS 
pious, chaste. Men. 49 a. 

6) t:^a^ compressed, Bekh. 43 6; TJ^iap fctid on hands, Col. 
MS., Zeb. 6 a; J^p*) ea?/en<fed, M. Q. 28 a, 'Artikh; a^Ttt wired, 
YOmft 81 6; I^TO sAines, Sabb. 116 b; nun ftrofcen, fbtd, 67 a.— 
e. KS^in burn/, M. MS., B. M. 85 a, eds. Sanh. 37 a. 

Smflr. fem.—% 267. a) »"f "^nb cZad, Ber. 20 a; STSJ used, 
apt, Ned. 91 a; fcC'^S is necessary, ibid,; SlT^^ti troublesome, 
ibid. 25 a; e. KFl'^raS: burning, Sabb. 67 a. Pes. 25 6; RnB*"^)! 
sAarp, Col. MS., Meg. 7 a (voc.); KFnp^'bjp weak, Yeb. 113 a. 

b) id^pin is taken, Sabb. 63 6; n5^"^3 wrapped up, Gitt. 68 a. 

Piur. Tnasc— §268. a) 'pl^T?^ are taken, Sabb. 63 6; ''ybs 
d(^er, Ned. 7 a; '^S'ltt spotted, ibid. 25 a; ''i^'Tpri o/ importance, 
Ber. 16 6; ^nOJ used to, Keth. 606; ^TM s/re/cAed out, Sabb. 
138 a; 7^''1?P^ of full weight, B. M. 44 6; "'ITS^D are found, occur, 
M. Q. 126. 

6) ■'b^lpip ambiguous, 'Ar. 18 6; ^3!|lDn no6Ze, A. Z. 106; '•n^aa 
absolute, Ber. 61 6, Sota 31 a; ''Wati long-necked, Keth. 60 6; 
•b-pp^ o//uK weight, B. M. 69 6; ^niap hold, B. Q. 112 6.' 

PZwr. /em.— §269. a) "jTS? are rwade, Ned. 38 6; •ja^'M 
married, Ber. 43 6; '^''ra, "jSrO written, Ned. 37 6, 38 a; e. 
Kronen i>oor, 6ad, Pes. 48 a; SHb'^ipn mashed, ^ull. 93 a; and 
with double plural ending, "jfO^llS modest, chaste, Sabb. 140 6. 

Participles with Enclitic Subject-pronouns.* — §270. The 
participles are often combined with the pronouns of the first and 
the second persons into one word to form the present tense. The 
third person, as in the perfect, is understood with the bare parti- 
ciple.' When thus combined they have the following forms; 

» 'J^3i'^bp Tgg. SeHrU, p. 12. 

2 Of. NOldeke, MG. §175 a, 80. §268, N80. %lQOiq.: Duval, Gram. Syr., §133; McCurdy, 
** Assyr. PonnanBiTe," in Transact, of the Leyden Congress of Orientalists (1885) ; Zimmem, 
**Da8 YerhAltnia, des assyr. PermansiTs zum semitischen Perfect and znm ftgyptischen 
• Psendopartieip,' ZA., V., 1-22." 

3 Bnt cf. l^'^J'ntyyp they need, Alfftsl, B. M. 49 r; 'j^'^npy tfiey say, one says, *Arftkh, 
Seba. 46 a; "pD^TMr ***^ *^^**^' ^^' ^ (^asso^t §^* All these forms, however, are doubtful ; 
the 1 might denote T)ffP ^9^^* °^^ ^) ^^^ ^^ pronouns be the first person plural. The 
form "1^3 may also be a by-form of ^13 ** 13 *> o' K3 (§271 c, note). 
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Singular masculine. Singular feminine, 

»DK b^top becomes VCbtip M« Kbttp becomes fcObtip 

PZuraZ masculine.' 
*,:« ybajJ becomes l^^^PP/ 

(■j)!inH ybaj? " (•,)!iFT'bt5]D* 
(])sin« •,''b-oj5 " (■|)in'b't5]3 

For variations in form of pronouns of. §98 and examples 
below (§§271-2). For plural Ist person used for singular c/. 
§106. 

JJe/erences.— §271. a) WTQJ J do, Ned. 5 a; OG'Q'yti I taste, 
ibid. 22 b; Mraj I buy, Er.'lOOft; M"^ I feed, support, Gitt. 
56 o (§50, 6")V«3^3T J buy, B. B. 306r8OnT3 J row, Ned. 9 a; 
VGms I hear, ibid. 726; tCrSffl J ant satiated. Col. MS., Meg. 
76 (§73) ; HS-pTDB I explain, Taan. 21 o (§ 106) ; M^bpTO Jtofce, 
t6td. 24 a, and frequently; "fbTS fiO» / Mn« go, Me'lla 17 6;* 
MTm J shout, 'ArUkh, R. h! ^34 6,^ eds. SOTrO; this form is 
perhaps the passive participle. 

b) RJT knowest, FToy trespassest, Ned. 23 a; PH?^ «^ ^f 
opinion, Ber. 2 6; rWQlD /Aom hearest, Ned. 3 6; but R^^TD thou 
tastest, ibid, 22 6, with retention of second stem-vowel; ^''btpi^ 
killestj Sanh. 48 b, — f, tyUCSS^ colledest payment, Keth. 43 b, 

c) •;57ttip we hear, Ned7l3 a, 81 b, Ber. 17 b; ^Tl'DS toe do, 
R. H. 47 a; "gT?? ^^ dmde, Ber. 12 b; ]T'yr^ we begin, ibid. 
14 b; "iJ^nTa lue decree, Ned. 10 b; IJ-pC? M?e treat, ibid. 59 a.— 
15"!?'5 «^« remember, B. M. 86 (§232) ; '^ri2rn we (I) tove, Sanh. 
8V6j 1^btoJ5 ti^e fct7Z, M. MS., Sanh. 95 a.* 

1 For bracketed forms I have do examples. 

s The plural feminine does not occur with enclitic pronouns. 

s We should expect the last syllable to be *;] , but the traditional pronunciation is *{* . 

* Whether the t1 retains its dagheeh is impossible to tell. In the Targumim it is usually 
riphft, but sometimes retains daghesh. 

6C/.NOldeke,5aMg64B. 

• In later literature: ybXti^ TX]T^ I Vfa$ going t de'elt., ch. 1; "j'^jbiTlJ "* eircumcUe. 
i bid., ch. 08 ; ^rjH^ we give, MV., p."85 ; IS'^^pj^ «?e kill, ibid. 76. 
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d) •|Wl'*a'^y ye pledge yourselves, Sanh. 39 b; ^Fl'^npR ye are 
astonished, ibid. 95a; W'^'iHfc^, Ned. Slay ■j^R'^'^aS ye say, ibid. 
25 a; Wrasn ye are wise, Ber. 56 a; '^''^05 ye do, B. M. 73 a; 
5inbT5TD ye take, Sanh. 110 a, B. M. 109 a. 

'§272. a) MTaa I have learned, R. H. 23a,'Sabb. 63 a; 
M*^^5'n I remember, Taan. 20 6; M'^TlS I remember, ibid. 19 6; 
SDd'^H I am esteemed, Ber. 18 6; RSTipH I am suspected, 
Ber. 5\ 

b) rQ^'irt <AoM art esteemed, Ber. 18 6; rO"''^S thou art in 
need of] B. M. 33 a, Ber. 13 bj RTpB art free,' ibid. 11 a; n^b^Sn 
fAou ar/ wont, Meg. 28 a; fO'^S? thou art pained, Taan. 25 a (/.). 

c) 15'T?''C?, Ned. 38 6, 636;' V?I?T? we are busy, treat, Pes. 
906; •pV'?? ^^ «^^ 6e«er, worthier, M. MS., Taan. 24 a; "^""ybB 
we differ, Er. 10 6; 'j3*'^'p3 M?e accept, assume, Ned. 41 a; ^r'^"*!! 
follow, Taan. 24 a; ^3*!'123 M?e learned, ed. Ven., Ber. 62 a. 

d) Wl'^yipH ye are worthy, Taan. 15 6; ^Fp"''^S ye need, 
Sabb. 1216; ^^TbB ye differ, Er. 106; ^VT^ym you have 
learned. Col. MS., Pes. 66 a. 
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THE FAITH OF AL-ISLAM * 



In my article on The Faith of al-Isldm in Vol. XII. of this Journal 
and on p. 117 I leave a gap in the translation of Abu 9&fs an-Nasafi's 
tractate and add the note: There are four words here of which I can make 
nothing. Literally they read: and (or although) it is not a thing or 
a man. 

The words were unintelligible to me because I mistranslated them 
and they were mistranslated because I mis-read them. The whole sen- 
tence should run: And what does not exist is known of God Most High 
just as what exists is known of Him and it (i. e., what does not exist) is 
not a thing nor an object of vision. 

This is a statement of one of the most abstruse doctrines of al-Islam 
and the part over which I stumbled has not, so far as I know, been dis- 
cussed by any European Arabist. Perhaps, under these circumstances, 
a little detail in explaining it may not be out of place. The source on 
which I draw is the Itfi^f as-Sdda al-Muttaqin by the Sayyid Murtad& 
(the author of the Taj al 'Aru8\ a commentary on the Jfij/d 'Ulum ad- 
Din of al-Ghazzali in ten large quarto volumes, Cairo, A. H. 1311. In 
Vol. II., pp. 124 8q,f it is treated elaborately under two heads. First, is 
what does not exist an object of vision to God? And, secondly, can it 
be described as a thing, an entity? Both points are decided in the 
negative on the authority of (naql) and with the arguments ('aql) of 
the schools of both al-Ash'ari and al-Maturidi.f 

The question may be stated thus: God knows everything, that which 
exists (al-mawjub) as well as what does not exist (al-ma'dum). Is 
then, seeing God knows it, that which does not exist an object of vision 
to God? It was argued by some that it must. What exists now, was 
from all eternity (fil-ajl), only lacking the accident ('ard not dhat) of 
existence; it was ma'dum, a non-existing thing, and if God sees it now 
that it is mawjub, must He not also have seen it then? The answer is 
that from all eternity it only existed in the knowledge of God (f i ' il mi- 
ll ah) and so was only ma'lum and could not be an object of vision. 
Again it was argued: If God cannot see the ma'dum is that not a fall- 
ing short in His attribute (si fa) of vision and a detraction from God? 
The answer is that what does not exist cannot from its nature be seen; 
the lack is in it, not in the attribute of God which does not come into 
contact with it. Again: Does this not involve a change in God's attri- 
butes that at one time He should see a thing and at another time, not? 

•Additions to line 18 of page 117 of AJSL., Vol. XH., 98-117. 
t Page 107 of article, AJSL., Vol. XII. 
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No, it is a change in the thing with which the attribute comes into 
contact; creating is an attribute of God from all eternity, but there was 
a time when the created world was not. 

This is a very brief abstract of some of the arguments. The difficulty, 
it will be seen, essentially goes back to the second question. Is the non- 
existing a thing, an entity? The decision here is that it is a pure nega- 
tion (naf y mahd); but the great body of the Ma'tazilites regarded it as 
a thing (shay'). They held that there were quiddities (mahiyat), 
verities (l^aqa'iq), entities or essences (dhawat) in two states, viz,, of 
possessing existence and not possessing existence. In support of this 
they pointed out that things lacking existence are distinguishable in 
themselves from one another, and that whatever can be distinguished, 
one from another, consists of verities individual in themselves. Into this 
it is unnecessary to go further. The position is clear; it belongs to pre- 
Kantian metaphysics. 

DuNOAN B. Maodonald. 

Habtfokd Thbolooioal Sbminabt, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ZIMMERN'S BEITRlGE ZUR KENNTNIS DER BABYLONI- 
SCHEN RELIGION .♦ 



The religion and ritual of Babylonia and Assyria have for many years 
been favourite subjects for speculation and conjecture, but it now appears 
probable that within a short period speculation will be superseded by 
ascertained fact. The tablets from the library of Ashurbanipal, which 
are now preserved in the British Museum, are beginning to yield their 
secrets to systematic study, each group of connected texts being in turn 
examined and published. Professor BrClnnow's collection of Assyrian 
hymns, published in 1889-90, has been followed by Dr. Knudtzon's 
Prayers to the Sun-god, while in the present year, besides Dr. Tallqvist's 
edition of the Maqlu- series and my own "Prayers of the Lifting of the 
Hand," there has appeared Professor Zimmem's edition of the Shurpu- 
series. 

This series of tablets, as is well known, was called by the Assyrians 
Shurpu, or "Burning," from the important part played by fire in the 
magic^ incantations which form its principal contents. The composi- 
tion was written on nine consecutive tablets and may perhaps be best 
explained as a service-book, containing a number of magical incantations 
and formulae, the due recital of which with their accompanying cere- 
monies brought relief to people suffering from bodily sickness or mental 
disorder. Such afflictions were, in accordance with the ideas of that 
period, ascribed to supernatural agency, the sufferer being supposed to 
have become the victim of some evil spirit or sorcerer, or to have incurred 
a curse through his own injustice or oppression, or finally to have laid 
himself under a ban by some conscious or imconscious act of impurity. 
From all such afflictions the gods, and in particular Marduk, could grant 
release, if appealed to with fitting words and ceremonies. An important 
collection of such words and ritual is provided in the Shurpu -tablets. 
That the whole series was not intended for continuous recitation is 
probable, not only from its length but from the fact that private Assyr- 
ians of wealth could have separate tablets copied for their own use. All 
such questions, however, regarding the actual employment and scope of 
the composition can only be solved after a careful study of its contents, 
and we could almost wish that Professor Zimmem had seen his way to 
summarize, at least provisionally, the conclusions at which he has arrived 
as the result of his investigations. He has, however, confined himself to the 
text and its translation, and with these therefore we are alone concerned. 

^BeitrAqe zub Kxnntnib deb Babtlonibchbn Rbuoion yon Dr. Heinrieh Zimmern, 
a. o. Professor der Assyriologie in Leipzi^r. Erste Liefenmg: Die BesohwOnmgstafeln 
Surpu. Leipzig: J. C, Hinrichi'iche BuchJiandlung^ 1896. i^AttyriolooUcke Bibliothek, 
Band XU.) 
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With regard to the text of the nine tablets of which the series was 
originally composed, that of the sixth is the only one completely pre- 
served; the second, third, fourth, seventh, eighth, and ninth are want- 
ing in places; the first is entirely missing and the fifth is practically 
so.* The text is made up from 44 broken tablets and fragments, 
the three largest of which, belonging to the second, sixth, and seventh 
tablets of the series, were published by the late Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
Vol. IV. of The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, twelve of their 
duplicates being made use of in the second edition of that volume; the 
remainder are here made use of for the first time by Professor Zimmem, 
to whom belongs the credit of having recognized three of them as belong- 
ing to the Surpu- series, one from its text published by Mr. S. A. Smith, 
the other two from extracts given by Professor Bezold in the Catalogue, 

It will be evident from the above brief summary that in parts of 
his work Professor Zimmem has had to tread a well-worn path, and one 
can readily imderstand his confining himself as far as possible to the 
texts that have not previously been published. While giving a complete 
text in his transliteration he has not given the corresponding text in 
cimeif orm, neither has he recopied the tablets published in IV R. and in 
Mr. S. A. Smith's Miscellaneous Texts, though he has collated them 
with their originals. We cannot help thinking, however, that the author 
would have placed his readers under still greater obligations had he 
followed the plan adopted by Dr. Tallqvist, who, besides giving the text 
of duplicate tablets, adds a composite cuneiform text corresponding sign 
for sign with his transliteration. Such a plan would have saved the 
student the necessity of finding his text for himself in other publications, a 
labor he must again go through every time he wishes to verify a reference. 
This, however, is an imimportant matter and of course does not affect the 
general character of the book. With regard to the citing of variant 
readings the author on p. 57 craves the reader's indulgence for not giving 
a complete table of variants to the sixth tablet, and all will agree with 
him that in the case of so well-preserved a tablet the result would per- 
haps have hardly repaid his time and labor; in some of his restorations 
from duplicates, however, one could wish that he had briefly stated his 
groimds for placing certain portions of the text. One instance will serve 
as an illustration. From the transliteration of Tablet III. as given on 
pp. 12-20 it would appear that the text was continuous with the exception 
of one gap of some lines after 1. 76. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
quite possible that gaps occur after 11. 90, 100, and 111. Professor Zim- 
mem has assumed that, because col. i of Sm. 239 ends with 1. 60, col. i 
of K 2959 ended at the same place; it does not follow, however, for in 
Tablet II., for instance, such close duplicates as E 6428a (which formed 
part of the same tablet as E 5495 and two other unjoined fragments) and 

*It ifl possible, as Professor Zimmem points oat, that the first 59 lines of the sixth 
tablet according to one recension formed part of the fifth, for K 4649 (Plate XIII.) ends at 
1. 59 of the sixth tablet, giying 1. 60 as a catch-line; the supposition would be more certain, 
howeyer, if the colophon of K 4649 stated the numbers of the tablets it contained. In this 
reriew the sixth tablet, as published in IV R. 7 and 8, is for the sake of simplicity referred 
to as the sixth tablet and not as the fifth and sixth. 
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K 150 do not have the same number of lines in each column.* Similarly 
there is nothing to prove that a gap of only one line occurs between the 
obv. of Rm. 2, 294, and Sm. 239 (col. ii) or that where Sm. 239 (col. ii)* 
leaves off K 12000z (col. "ii," i. e., col. iii) begins, or that where K 12000z 
(col. iii) leaves off Sm. 308 (col. iii) begins. It is not contended that Pro- 
fessor 2iimmem's arrangement is impossible, but the author should at 
least have hinted that it is conjectural. 

The tablets that Professor Zimmem has copied are published in 
eighteen plates at the end of the volume; these are very carefully and 
beautifully autographed, so that at a glance one gets an excellent idea of 
their actual appearance, the author having even gone so far as to sketch 
in the holes made for the escape of steam before they were baked. 
Minute points of orthography, however, are not reproduced; the two 
common Euyimjik forms of the sign TI, for instance, are employed 
indiscriminately, as also are those of T^, while the two forms of SI with 
their four and five wedges respectively are not distinguished; conven- 
tional forms of characters, in fact, are frequently made to do duty for 
those actually occurring on the tablets. Such matters, however, are of 
no great importance, and may as a rule be disregarded, except in esti- 
mating the probability of "joins" when accuracy sometimes proves of 
assistance, a scribe being generally consistent with regard to the forms 
of the characters he employs. With reference to the actual text, Pro- 
fessor Zimmem has himself given a good many corrections in translitera- 
tion on p. 80 (Nachtrdge und Berichtigungen), and others have been 
pointed out by Dr. Meissner,t who had previously copied some of the 
tablets; I have myself collated most of the tablets and I here subjoin a 
further list of corrections, in which, though far from being exhaustive, 
the author will see a proof of the great interest I have taken in his 
able book. 

mm- \^d. |fw— .— iU<L.,tC*i ^"^ti^fKCz^ujuMiin^ 
'^Cc.<.. ^»^^) - ?l<Jz'Sr, trf$ K ^TTTT ^^Ul^ 

* The close resemblance of these two tablets is not apparent from Dr. Zimmem ^s list of 
variants ; it becomes more striking, however, if on p. 8, notes 4 and 5, for " K ISO" we read 
" K 150 und K 6423a," and on p. 4, notes 27, 28, 29 and SO, and p. 6, notes 1, 8, 4, 5, 6 and 7(a), 
" K 150" be changed to " K 150 und K 5495." 

t ZeitMchrift far AMsyriologie, Bd. X., p. 400. 
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e. ? fn> ^^ '^■e*^ ^^ .- 5 tticf., -e. S7 iw ^ w*t^. 

- Jtxbt, 1^19^2. -e. to ^-ig '^l T^. ?-^a^jar, ic'<6^3, 
< s- f^ -^/^^z A-tA^ ?F ^ .— ^^., K.6oiCj -^.1^^ 

fv j^^j^^^^^^ t^^j^.- fUcxix.^e.10^, 

5Trr. 
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It is perhaps needless to say that Professor Zimmem's transliteration 
and translations in general display great accuracy and acumen. Tablets 
III., IV., VIII. and IX. are here translated for the first time; with regard 
to Tablet VI. it was not likely that anyone would greatly improve on 
Professor Jensen's rendering, but in the case of Tablets II. and VII. not 
much assistance could be obtained from previous attempts at translation. 
The many rare words and phrases occurring throughout the composition 
require for their interpretation a thorough knowledge of the religious 
and grammatical texts already published, so that the advance Assyr- 
iology has made in grammar and lexicography could not be better illus- 
trated than by a comparison of these earlier translations with that of 
Professor Zimmem, who has now for so many years devoted himself to 
the study of the published Babylonian and Assyrian literature. In the 
following list of corrections it will be seen that several are based on the 
corrections to the text given above. 

Tablet II., 1. 42, the reading i[f -bat] is not in accordance with the 
traces on the tablet which are correctly given in IV R.'; it is possible, 
however, to read is -fa-bat (1.2). — Ibid., 1. 186, at the end restore &r- 
ni-su from K 150 and K 8868.— Tablet III., 1. 40, for 8ammi(?) read 
kurbanni, cf. Brtinnow, Nos. 6970 and 5985. — JWd., 1. 49, for [ma-mit 

]-am read [ma-mit ]-bi» c^nd possibly restore [ma-mit 

ur]-bi» the line then reading "the ban of road and bridge," etc.; two 
signs appear to be missing, however, so perhaps restore ba-li]-bi from 

Tablet VIII., 1. 37.— JWd., 1.60, for naru[ ] read narati p' — Ibid.y 

1.64, for ma-mit sarba-ti, which is corrected on p. 80 to ma-mit 
A. TU. DU. UD. DU. U, read ma-mit a-tu-du |^a-du-u, "the ban 
of the he-goat, the |^adii-bird," etc.; the sign I read aalfs. can only be 

l^a or na, UD is impossible. — Ibid,, 1. 81, for [ ]-du-ti read f a- 

ai-du-ti, and translate the line "the ban of the demons who hunt," 
etc. — Ibid.y 1. 82, for [rabi]8u(?) read ekimmi. — Ibid., 1. 83, for [ma- 
mit ]P^' read [ma-mit] rabisi p^ — Ibid., 1. 100, for iim[ ] 

read um A[B. AB . . .].—Ibid., 1. lib, for BAB. KAL. LUS, which 
is corrected on p. 80 to BAB. KAL. GA, read /• KAL. GA, i. €., 
astiitu or astitu, and probably translate "the witch"; the male 
ameiu astu is already known, cf. Brftnnow, No. 6190.— J6td., 1. 133, Pro- 
fessor Zimmem's correction, p. 80, is more than "probable." — Ibid., 1. 159, 

for [ma-mit ] read [ma-mit ] &r-ni [ ]. — Tablet 

IV., 1. 12, for ] sul-lu-mu read . . . ame]lu sul-lu-mu. — 

Ibid., 1. 15, f or [ ]-ti read ki-\i-ti.— Ibid., 1. 37, f or [ .1 abi 

read fi[r-ra]t abi.— Tablet VII., 1.5, for NI-Dt read Dt-DlJ as 
the equivalent of ab-ba-zu.— J6id., 1. 11, for [IM-MI-IN]-SeS- 
g1L-LA? ("wohl IB," cf. p. 80) -E-NE, the variant reading of 
K 5146, read [IM-MI-IN]-Se6-Se6-GAL-SI-E-NE; Professor 
Zimmem has here not recognized the Babylonian form of §E§, while 
the sign he reads as LA or IB is probably the Babylonian SI written 
over an erasure; the scribe intersperses Babylonian forms of characters 
in this tablet, cf. E in 1. 7 and LI in the catch-line, while the second 
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GA in 1. 9 is a Babylonian GA corrected to the Assyrian form. — ilnd., 
1. 25, for [A]-NA read [SU]-NA, and 1.26, for [i]-di-8u read [zu]- 
mur-su and translate the lines "his body have they tormented," etc. — 
Ibid,y 1. 27, for S [U( ?) - B] I read G A [L - B A D] - B I and for the equation 
c/. Delitzsch, Handw., p. 615, and my Magic and Sorcery, No. 2, 1. 22 

and its duplicate B,—Ibid., 1. 29, for [. ]-LU5 read U5-LU5 as 

the equivalent of [g]u-ub-bu. — Ibid,, 1.39, for i-sps-si] read i-8[a- 
as-si].— Tablet IX., 1.24, for ilN. IN SI read ilN. ELTEG SI.— 

Ibid., 1. 32, for KI [ ] RA(?) . . . read KI SAR-RA —Ibid., 

1.33, for AN(?) read MUN.— JWd., 1.36, for BE-[ ] read 5E- 

AN-N A.— /Wd., 1. 47, for NE(?) read the smgle character AM+GUL; 
in K 4872 (V R., 50), col. ii, 1. 50, this character occurs as the equivalent 
of rim u, where also it is to be read as a single character and not as two 
signs in spite of I R., 28, 4a (quoted by Delitzsch, Handw,, p. 603). — 
Ibid,, 1. 80, for N AM-[LUS(?)], which is corrected on p. 80 to NAM- 
NU[N-N1A, read NAM-EN-NA "lordship."— /&ici., 1. 106 (= end of 

1. 108 according to the arrangement of lines on p. 61) for [ ]-KID 

read NAM-GAL-GAL-LU-KID, "mankind," and on p. 61, 

I. 108, del. "-[KID." 

In his conjectural restoration of several passages the author has per- 
haps been a little arbitrary in disregarding without comment the traces 
of characters still to be seen upon the tablets. For instance in Tablet 
II., 1. 10, the reading it(?)-te(?)-ik-ru is impossible unless we assume 
a scribal error, the traces on K 6495 being correctly given in the Additions 
to IV R.^; the following restorations may also be mentioned as doubtful, 
as they do not correspond with the traces on the tablets: II., 1. 37, im- 
t[e-e8]; t&t'd., 1. 44 Pa kun-na]; III., 1. 45 [ma-mit sedi], where we 

may perhaps read [ma-mit ] 8e(?)-dim; ibid,, 1.62, na-[ab- 

li]; ibid,, 1. 161 [ni-su-tu], where there is only room for one sign; IV., 
1. 36, ta-ni-b[u], of which the second sign is not ni, while bu is 
doubtful. 

Similarly several lines appear in Professor Zimmem's transliteration 
as complete, though they are not so on the tablets; for instance, in II., 
1. 131, two signs at least are wanting from the end as rightly indicated 
in IV R., 62 [69], 1. 15b, while the traces on K 8868 are certainly not those 
of MES (as given in Plate III.); ibid., 1. 141, two signs at least are 
missing after il'iE-[a], as correctly shown in IV R., ibid., 1. 26b; in VII., 
1. 97, and VIII., 1. 1, at least one word is missing from the end of the 
line in addition to the two signs restored, as correctly given in IV R., 19, 
1. 22b; in VIIL, 1. 63 does not end with bi-[ti"*il more than two signs 
being missing, while more than one sign is missing from 1. 64; ibid., 1. 68, 
UD does not conclude the line, but some signs are missing which formed 
part of the ideogram or contained the name of another stone. 

There are many other points in the book which call for discussion, 
but I have already exceeded the space allotted to me for my pleasant 
task. It only remains for me to add that Professor Zimmem has 
undoubtedly done a useful piece of work and much may be expected 
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from him when he has extended his study of the religious tablets of the 
Kuyunjik Collection and has gained more experience in the copying and 
editing of Assyrian texts. On behalf of the general reader it may be 
permitted to express the wish that his future contributions to the subject 
of Assyrian and Babylonian religion will be made more accessible by 
means of introductions and fuller explanatory notes. 

Leonard W. Kino. 
September 15, 1896. 



KING'S BABYLONIAN MAGIC AND SORCERY.* 



An encouraging symptom of the advance made in the method of 
Assyriological publications is to be found in the work done diuing the 
past two years by such men as Knudtzon, Tallqvist, King, and Zimmemf 
in gathering together the cuneiform tablets belonging to a single series 
or class and in presenting the group in such a form as to enable scholars 
to imdertake a systematic study of the remains of Babylonian literature. 
Now that Bezold's great catalogue of the Kuyunjik collection of the 
British Museum is complete, there is no longer any excuse for what 
might be termed "promiscuous" publications. Such publications are 
always of doubtful value and particularly so in the domain of Assyriology. 

Mr. King's book is a model of what a systematic publication ought to 
be. He has chosen as the basis of his work a group of tablets well 
defined by the formula, "The Lifting up of the Hand," found in the 
colophon. To these he has added, as an appendix, a number of tablets 
that illustrate the group in question. He begins by an introduction in 
which he carefully and succinctly sets forth the character of the group, 
its distinguishing features, the divisions, the method of composition, the 
traces of editing that they show, and their contents. In five sections, 
the tablets of the group selected, are furnished to the reader in accurate 
transliterations and admirable translations, together with explanations 
and comments, elaborate where needed, brief where possible. The sixth 
section contains "Prayers against the evils attending an eclipse of the 
moon" published in the same complete fashion. A complete vocabulary 
is added and appendixes containing a list of proper names, a list of 
numerals, portions of words, and ideographs of uncertain readings. The 
first part of the whole work is brought to a close by several pages of 
additions and corrections and two indexes, one to tablets and duplicates 
and the other to the registration numbers of the tablets published. The 
second part of the work consists of copies of the cuneiform texts, beauti- 

* Leonard W. King— Babtlonian Maoio and Sobobrt, being "The Prayen of the 
Lifting of the Hand.** The cuneiform Texts of a gronp of Babylonian and AMyrian Ineanta- 
tiona and Magical Fomml»v edited with Transliterations, Translations, and Full Vocabulary 
from Tablets of the Knynnjik Collections preserred in the British Museum. London : Lugae 
db Co.^ 1896. 8to, xxx -t- 196 pp. and 76 plates. 

t To this list the name of J. A. Craig may now be added, who, according to a recent 
notice in the London Academy^ is engaged upon the highly imi>ortant work of preparing 
for publication the astrological series known as "The Illumination of Bel.** 
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fully transcribed. A glance at these copies is sufficient to inspire con- 
fidence, and much handling of the copies only increases and justifies this 
confidence. In respect to completeness, King's publication compares 
most favorably with Knudtzon's and Tallqvist's recent works, while it is 
superior, e, g,, to Zimmem's "Surpu" Series, whose commentary is 
entirely too scanty, and whose book lacks an introduction in which the 
results of his study of the series published by him are summed up. 
Special importance is to be attached to this last feature. It is not too 
much to say that Knudtzon, Tallqvist, and King have doubled the value 
of their monographs by the elaborate introductions which they have 
furnished. 

It stands to reason that if a scholar devotes himself specially to some 
division of the great religious literature of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
he is (or ought to be) in a better position than any one else to understand 
the bearings, the import, and the character of the section that he has 
worked up. To content himself in such a case with a mere publication 
or with only a publication and translation is manifestly an injustice both 
to the public and to himself. If we are to make any real advance in our 
interpretation of the Babylono- Assyrian culture, each one must contribute 
his share A piece of work once done ought to be so done as to make it 
unnecessary to do it again. If every student is compelled to do the work 
of all other students over again, Assyriology is doomed to a progress 
marked by proceeding in a circle. We have had so much of "half-way" 
publications, of incomplete investigations in the domain of Assyriology, 
that there is some justification for the recent utterance of Oppert, who 
went so far as to declare that Assyriologists have not advanced our 
knowledge beyond the point reached twenty yeara ago. It is a special 
pleasiure imder these circumstances to welcome a work like King's. He 
has given his labors such a form as to render the study of the tablets 
published by him palatable and profitable to all Semitic scholars — not 
merely the cuneiform specialist — and indeed to all interested in the his- 
tory of ancient religions. 

The group of tablets chosen by Mr. King possess some points of 
unique interest. In the first place, the catch- word of the group "lifting 
up of the hand" is a most significant term. As King very clearly shows, 
it can have no other meaning than that of prayer or supplication. It 
takes its origin from the attitude of the worshiper when approaching the 
deity, but we may press the point involved in the use of the one "hand" 
a little further than Mr. King does. In the famous Abu-Habba tablet 
(V Rawlinson, 60), we have a representation of a worshiper being led into 
the presence of a deity — the sun-god. The right hand is raised, the 
other is held by the priest who acts as mediator between the god and the 
worshiper. Behind the worshiper is a female figure with both hands 
uplifted, but this, as Dr. Ward has shown,* is a goddess, not a human 
being. The raising of the two hands is probably a mark of honor paid 

^E. g.t Seal Cylinder$f etc., of the Metropolitan MuMeum of Art^ pp. 14 and 18. The 
eoDsort of the sim-ffod, even when standing at the side of the latter, has her hands raised 
before her. 
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by a female deity to her consort. The Abu-Habba tablet furnishes an 
explanation, also, for the use of the one hand only on the part of the 
worshiper. The latter — even though he be a king — cannot approach 
the deity directly. He needs the services of a priest who alone has direct 
admission into the presence of the deity. The worshiper must be brought 
to the god by the priest and it would appear that to take hold of the 
priest's hand symbolizing the mediation was a custom which at one time 
was de rigeur in the Babylonian cult. The custom may not have been 
strictly observed in later days,* but the phrase survived, and on pictorial 
representations, at least, the human worshiper never extends both hands 
to the deity. The use of the hand is also a point of importance. The 
god, whether sitting or standing, towers over the worshiper. The latter, 
seeking communion with his god, expresses his aspiration by the sym- 
bolical raising of the hand. It is interesting to note traces of the same 
custom among the Hebrews. Abraham, when formally declining to take 
his share of the booty taken in a razziay lifts up his "hand towards the 
lord Yahwe" by way of emphasizing his intention; and so in a number 
of other passages the phrase occiurs in connection with religious observ- 
ances.! Later, among the Hebrews both hands were spread out in 
prayer (e, g,, Isa. 65:2) — as perhaps also among the Babylonians. Par- 
allels may also be found among other nations and, no doubt, the various 
symbolism connected with the hand — the raising of it to bless, or in the 
oath, the clasping of the hand as a sign of agreement, the laying of the 
head on some one as a symbol of the transfer of powers and privileges — 
has, as its starting point, the desire for communion with a higher power, 
as exemplified by the Babylonian custom. 

Coming now to the prayers themselves, an interesting point connected 
with the group published by King is the manner in which they illustrate 
the transition among the Babylonians from mere incantations to actual sup- 
plications, embodying religious conceptions of a comparatively advanced 
type. The conservatism attaching to all religious cults of antiquity pre- 
vented the Babylonians from ever setting wholly aside the most ancient 
method of freeing oneself of any evil, whether actual or portending, 
which consisted in the recitation of formulas endowed with magic power. 
Remarkable as some of the religious ideas are that we meet with among 
the Babylonians and which passed from the Babylonians to the Assyr- 
ians, no prayer to the gods was considered efficacious without the intro- 
duction of some of the old formulas. The sign which was used as a 
determinative for "incantation" is attached to the prayers, and some of 
the most sublime invocations of the gods end in phrases that clearly 
belong to an entirely different level of thought. King's publication 
brings out clearly this phase of the religious life of the Babylonians. He 
furnishes prayers to Sin, Ea Damkina Ninib, Istar, Samai Marduk, 
Nabu, Bel Nergal, Nabu, Bau, Tashmitum, and others. In all, we note 

*Sargon, e. y., nsee ^a-ti-ia afi-fii (Annale, 43) and ^a-a-ti afi-fii (ibid, 77) inter- 
changeably. 

fThe phrase is also applied metaphorically to Yahwe himself (Ex. 14:80) to convey the 
sense of a solemn promise made by the Almighty. 
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the same phenomenon. Some of the invocations to these gods are superb, 
but right in the midst of them, we are surprised by utterances that carry 
us back to the superstitious beliefs of people to whom words as such 
entirely independent of their meaning, are clothed with power. In 
accord with this curious mixture of what might be called the old and the 
new, we find another striking feature in these texts, in the directions 
they contain for the performance of certain symbolical acts in order to 
further ensure the efficacy of the appeal. 

The invocation or incantation by itself is insufficient. In fact, one 
gains the impression that at times the appeal to the gods was regarded as 
subsidiary to the rites to be performed on the occasion of these appeals. 
The address to the god or gods is introductory, while the incantation is 
merely the accompaniment to the symbolical rites. These rites were 
of various kinds. Either certain objects were presented to the god, 
such as honey, butter, corn, grain, meat, precious metals, ornaments 
or trinkets, or the suppliant presents oil with which he is anointed, 
incense which is to be burned in his presence, or some purely symbolical 
act is performed as the loosening of knots, the burning of an image or 
the presentation of some plant or herb possessing real or mystic medicinal 
power. The notion of a real sacrifice, while not absent from these rites, 
is not the prominent trait. The character of these sacrifices shows that 
though the priests derived some benefit from them, they are introduced 
rather from a belief that something had to be done by the suppliant. It 
would take us too long — nor is this the place — to discuss in detail the 
meaning of these various rites. Suffice it to say, that some of them are 
satisfactorily explained by Mr. King, while for others his comments pave 
the way for further studies in this field. 

In order to properly appreciate the section of the religious literature 
to which the prayers published by Mr. King belong, we must bear in 
mind another no less important feature to which he calls attention. The 
prayers have passed through a process of editing. At times independent 
prayers have been combined together to form a group. In others, the 
occasions on which they are to be recited have been indicated, and the 
manner in which the ceremonial directions are introduced stamps the 
prayers as forming part of a ritual prepared for the service of the priests. 
The worshiper was entirely in the hands of the priest. It was the latter 
who led him into the presence of the deity, who told him what to do and 
what to say. It would appear that the invocation to the gods fell in 
many cases entirely to the priest ; in others, where the suppliant makes 
the appeal, it is the priest who prescribes the words to be uttered and 
who legitimizes the appeal by adding his endorsement. The ceremonies 
connected with the prayer were performed by the priest. It was the 
latter who presented the offering on behalf of the suppliant, who waved 
the censer, who anointed the worshiper, who burned the image and who 
loosened the cords. 

It is clear then that such a group of prayers as Mr. King has pub- 
lished were put together by some priest or rather body of priests to serve 
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as a guide or standard in the performance of the duties devolving upon 
them. Mr. King suggests that separate rituals may have existed for the 
different classes of the population, rituals in which certain patron deities 
of these various classes were the ones to be implored. We venture to 
think, however, that the supreme power wielded by the priests of 
Babylonia and Assyria rendered such an independent and in a measure 
individual development of religious thought highly improbable if not 
impossible. In private contracts and in affairs connected with family 
or communal life, the old local gods continued to enjoy a certain 
amount of prestige at all times, but in the official cult only the great 
gods in whose service stood a large and powerful body of priests were 
the ones to receive recognition through the standard rituals of the coim* 
try. Mr. King's group of tablets furnishes us with one of these standard 
rituals. For the private cult, for the popular religious customs — customs 
that to the priests must have frequently appeared in the light of super* 
stitions — we must turn to the so-called contract tablets, that illustrate 
the daily life and thoughts of the people ; and even here what light they 
throw upon religious conditions is indirect rather than direct. It is to be 
remembered that those who acted as the scribes were again the priests, 
whose influence thus permeates all phases of life in ancient Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

Thanks to Mr. King, a great many points connected with the religion 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians are made much clearer than they were 
before and no small number of new points are brought out by his inves- 
tigations. In conclusion we would especially commend his translations 
as being at once accurate and cautious. He does not hesitate frequently 
to confess his ignorance of certain passages. This frankness increases 
the confidence in the many difficult passages that he does translate. 
Naturally there are some in which there is room for differences of opinion 
and there are a number of passages of which Mr. King has failed to catch 
the full force. No doubt, too, as he continues his studies, he will reach a 
better understanding of many passages at present imintelligible to him. 

To pick out these passages and discuss them would extend this notice 
beyond reasonable proportions. A few examples will suffice. 

No. 27, 1. 14 is to be translated, "They (t. e., the hostile deities) give 
(me) answer to a command, by disobedience." That is to say, when they 
are commanded by me, they reply with disobedience. 

No. 1, 2, a better translation would be, "who alone givest light," and 
1. 4, "who guideth aright the black-headed race." 

No. 1, 41, the second ideograph is clearly synonymous in meaning 
with the first term — sah^ru. In Brdnnow, No. 10,752, the sign in 
question equals sab^ru, "turn towards." Since, according to IV R. 
5, 28 b (Brdnnow, No. 10,754), the double ideograph as well as the single 
one is the equivalent of I. 2 and I. 3 of the stem Slfc^^, a reading like 
ast6*-ka (or perhaps asteni'ft-ka), "I seek thee," is to be preferred. 
Certainly King's translation, "I have established thee," is unwarranted 
and misses the point. 
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No. 27, 8, translate "With Sin in the heavens thou seekest out all 
things, i, 6., thou seest everything." 

Occasionally, too, one should have liked to have seen more explicit 
discussions of the contents of the prayers. Mr. King was evidently 
prompted by the commendable desire not to extend his book beyond 
undue proportions, but one may err on the side of self-restraint. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. King's work is one of the very best contribu- 
tions that has as yet been made to the religious literature of the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians. Scholars owe him thanks for the manner in which he 
has performed his task. His book is indispensable to those who would 
penetrate into the spirit of the Babylonian religion and we earnestly 
hope that he will continue his useful labors. Enjoying the advantage of 
permanent residence among the treasures of the British Museum, he is 
in a peculiarly favorable position for publishing texts. Thanks to him 
and those mentioned at the beginning of this review, we now have a clear 
insight into certain phases of Babylonian magic. The incantation texts 
and prayers are now pretty thoroughly worked up, but a great task 
(among others) that still remains is a systematic publication of the omen 
texts of the British Museum collection. Of this division of the Babylo- 
nian literature we as yet know little, nor can we gain a clear insight until 
the mass of tablets and fragments containing omens shall have been 
examined, classified and published. No doubt series and groups exist 
here as in other divisions of the literature. By a careful study of such a 
series or a group, many of the diificulties experienced in translating the 
few promiscuous texts hitherto published will no doubt be removed. 
The task is certain of bringing with it great rewards and we know of no 
one better qualified in every way to undertake it than the able assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British 
Museum. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

University of Pennsylvania, 
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Keilschriftliche Bibliothek. Sammlung 
von Assyr. u. babyl. Texten in Umschrift 
u. Uebersetzung, hrsg. v. E. Schrader. 
Bd. V. : Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amaraa, von Hugo Winckler. Beriin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1 896 ; xxxv + 415 
+ 50 pp., 8vo. M. 20. 

Oppert, J. Un cadastre chald^en du 
quatri^me millennium avant I'fere chr€- 
tienne. Compies Rend, de PAcad, des 
Inscr,, Aug. 21, 1896, 331-48. 

Peters. John. P. The seat of the ear- 
liest civilization in Babylonia, and the 
date of its beginnings. Proc, of Jour, 
Am, Or, Soc, XVII., 163-71. 

POGNON, H. Le pays d»Ashnounak. Le 
Musion, XV., Aoiit-Nov., 342-45. 

QUENTIN, A. La Religion d'Assurbani- 
pal. Paris, Leroux, 33 pp., 8vo. 

Rauch, G. Aus den Ergebnissen der ori- 
ental ischen Geschichtsforschung. Die 
Assyrer. i Heft, Einleitung und poli- 
tische Geschichte. Briinn, C. Winkler, 
1896; v-(-63 pp., mit I farb. Karte, 
8vo. M. 2.40. 

ScHEiL, Fr. V. Chodoriahomor dans les 
inscriptions chald^ennes. Rev, bibl,, 
v., 600-1. 

See, however, T. Oppsrt, Comptet Rend, de 
rAcad, des Inscr., Aug. ax. 

Skinner, Macy M. The termination u, 
uni in Assyrian verbs. Proc. of Jour, 
Am, Or, Soc,, XVII., 171-73. 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Les tablettes de 
Sargon I'ancien et de Naram-Sin. 
Comptes Rend, de PAcad, des Inscr. , Aug. 
28, 1896, 355-61. 

Winckler, H. Die Sprache der zweiten 
Columne der dreisprachigen Inschriften 
und das Altaische. Breslau, 1896, 32 
pp., 4to. 



Winckler, H. The Tell-el-Amama Let- 
ters. New York, Lemcke & Buechner, 
1896; xlii-f-4i5+5o pp., cloth. 

^5.00, net. 

Zehnpfund. Einige zeitgemasse Bemer- 
kungen iiber den Wert der Assyrio- 
logie fiir die alttestamentliche Litterar- 
kritik. Dessau., 1896, 5 pp. (aus; 
"Emste Allotria," etc.) 



SYRIAC. 

Bonus, A. Collatio Codicis Lewisiani 
rescripti Evangeliorum Sacrorum Syria- 
corum, cum codice Curetoniano. (Mus, 
Brit, Add, 14, 451), 1896; 4to. 106 pp. 

8s. 6d. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Oriental Wit and 
Wisdom, or the Laughable Stories Col- 
lected by Mir Gregory, called John 
Bar-Hebraeus. The Syriac Text with 
an English Translation (Vol. I of Lu- 
zac's Semitic Text and Translation 
Series). London, Luzac & Co., 1896 ; 
xxviiH-370 pp., 8vo. 21s. net. 

Chabot, J.-B. L'^cole de Nisibe, son 
histoire, ses statutes. Jour, Asiat., 
1896, S^r. II., Tome viii., July- Aug., 
43-93. 

Notice sur les manuscrits S3rr- 

iaques de la biblioth&que nationale, 
acquis depuis 1874. Joum, Asiat., 
S6x. IX., Tome viii., Sept.-Oct., 1896 ; 
234-80. 

Notes sur quelques points de 

I'histoire de la literature syriaque. Rev, 
Simitique, 1896; 252-57. 

Feldmann, Franz. Syriche Wechsel- 
lieder von Narses. Ein Beitrag zur 
altchristl. syr. Hymnologie nach einer 
Handschrift der k. Bibl. in Berlin. 
Hrsg., iibers. u. bearbeitet. Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1896. 

S. Gregorii theologi liber carminum 
Xambicorum, versio syriaca antiquissima 
e codd. Londinensibus Mus. Brit. Pars 
II. Ed. H. GismondL Beryti, 1896, 
56 pp.. 8vo. M. 5. 

Jabalahae, III., catholici Nestoriani, 
vita ex slivae Mossulani libro qui 
inscribitur "turris" desumpta. Edidit, 
apparatu critico instruxit, in Latinum 
sermonem vertit, adnott. Dr. R. Hilgen- 
feld. Leipzig, 1896 ; 8vo., with illus- 
trations. 2S. 
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Margoliouth, G. The Liturgy of the 

Nile. Jour, Roy. As. Soc, Oct. 1896, 

677-733. 
Nau, F. Notices sur quelques cartes 

S3rriaques. /our. Asia/. S6t. IX., 

Tome viii., July-Aug., 1896. 

Note sur la chronique attribute 

par Ass^mani k Denys de Tell-Mahr^, 
patriarche d'Antioche. /our. Asia/., 
S6t. IX., Tome viii., Sept.-Oct., 1896, 
346-58. 

NiRSCHL, Jos. Der Briefwechsel des 
Konigs Abgar von Edessa mit Jesus in 
Jerusalem, oder die Abgarfrage, Dtr 
Katholik, 76. Jahrg, II., 3 Folge; XIV. 
Bd, Heft 10, October, 1896. 

Ryssel, V. Die Syrische Ubersetzung 
der Sextussentenzen. Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Theol., 39, 568-624. 

Wright, Wm., & N. McLean. The 
Syriac Version of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1896. 

Studia Sinaitica, Vol. V. : Apocrypha Si- 
naitica: (i) Anaphora Pilati, 3 recen- 
sions (in Syriac and Arabic); (2) Recog- 
nition of Clement, 2 recensions; (3) Mar- 
tyrdom of Clement ; (4) The Preaching 
of Peter; (5^ Martyrdom of James, son of 
Alpheus ; (6) Preaching of Simon, son 
of Cleophas ; (7) Martyrdom of Simon, 
son of Cleophas (in Arabic). Ed. and 
tr. into English by Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson. New York, Macmillan, 4to. 

^3-75. 



ARAMAIC. 
Dalman, G. Aramiiische Dialektpro- 
ben. Lesestiicke zur Grammatik des 
Jiidisch - paliistinischen Aramaisch zu- 
meist nach Handschriften des Bnt. Mu- 
seums hrsg. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs*- 
sche Buchh., 1896 ; xii-fS6 pp. M. 1.80. 

Hal^vy, J. Les deux stales de Nerab 
Rev. Sim., 1896; 279-84. 

MiJLLER, D. H. Die Bauinschrift des 
Barrekdb in dem Kaiserl. Osmanischen 
Museum zu Constantinopel. Wien. 
Zeitschr. /. Kunde des Morgenl., X., 
193-97. 

Sachau, E. Aramaische Inschriften. 
Sit9d. Berl. Akad., 1896; XL.,XLL 

VoGu6, M. Le M'*. de. Notes d'^pi- 
grapbie Aram^enne. /our. Asiat., 
S^r. IX., Tome viii., Sept.-Oct., 1896; 

304-30- 

X. Inscription Nabat^nne de P£tra. a. In- 
scription Syriaque de Dehhes. 3. Inscriptions 
Greco- Romaines ^ noma Aram^ns. 



PERSIAN. 
Blochet, E. Notes sur I'arabisation 
des mots persans. Rev. Sim, 1896; 
266-72. 

MuLLER, Fr. Kleinere Mittheilungen. 
Neupersisch. Wiener Zeitschr. f. Kunde 
des Morgenl., X., 270-75. 

Shekhur Rais. Muntakhabi Nafis A'ssar 
Shekhur Rais ; or Selections from the 
Biographical Account of Hozrat Shaik- 
ul-Rais. In Persian. Bombay, 1896; 
219 pp., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



ARMENIAN. 
Armenia. Historical Sketch of Armenia 
and the Armenians, by an Old Indian. 
1896 ; 8vo, cloth. 5s- 

Brockelmann, C. Die armenische Uebcr- 
setzung der Geoponica. Byzantinische 
Zeitschr., V., Nos. 3-4. 

Catalog der Armenischen Handschriften 
in d. Mechilharisten Bibl. zu Wien von 
P. Jacobus Dashian, Wien. Leipzig, 
Harrasowitz, 1896; Fol. M. 60. 

Chalathiantz, Gregor. Fragmente 
iranischer Sagen bei Grigor Magistros. 
Wiener Zeitschr./. Kunde des Aforgenl.^ 
X., 217- 24. 

MiJLLER, Fr. Die armenischen Hand- 
schriften von Sewast (Siwas) u. SenguS 
[aus Sitzber. d. K. Akad. d. Wiss.] 
Wien. C. Gerold*8 Sohn; in Komm. 
13 pp., 8vo. M. 0.60. 

Kleinere Mittheilungen. Arme- 

nisch. Wiener Zeitschr. /. Kunde des 
MorgenI.,X., 27 s-79' 

Seth, M. J. History of the Armenians 
in India from the earliest times to the 
present day. London and Calcutta, 
1896 ; xxii+190 pp., 8vo. 

M. 8.50. 

Weber. Zur Geltung der h. Schrift bei 
den alten Armeniem. Theoi. Quartal- 
schr., 1896, 463-88. 

Wing ATE, H. K. Threshold Sacrifice in 
Armenia. Expos. Times, Nov., '89. 



ARABIC. 
Arnold, T. W. The Preaching of 
Islam. London, Constable & Co., 
1896. Cloth, 8vo. I2S. 

Beames, John. Notes on Akbar's SCibahs, 
with reference to the Ain-i Akbari. 
No. II : Orissa. /our. Roy, As. Sac., 
Oct. 1896, 743-67. 
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Castries, H. de. L'Islam ; Impressions 
et etudes. Paris, Colin & Cie., 1896; 
i8mo. Fr. 4. 

CouRTELLEMONT, G. Mon Voyagc k, la 
Mecque. Vol. I., with 34 illustrations. 
Paris, 1896; 8vo. 4s. 

Davies, T. W. Islam : A Sketch with 
Bibliography. TAe Biblical World, 
Nov., 337-346. 

DiWAN d'Al-HansA. Commentaire sur 
le Dtwdn d*al-Hansll. D'apr^s les 
MSS. d'Alep, du Caire et de Berlin, 
^dit^s pour la premiere foi et com- 
pletes par P. L. Cheikho. Edition 
critique. In Arabic. Part II. Beirut, 
1896; 8vo. 6s. 

Durand, a., et L. Cheikho. Elementa 
Grammaticae Arabicse cum Chresto- 
mathia Lexico variisque Notis. Beirut, 
1896 ; 179 pp., 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elias, Ney. An Apocryphal Inscription 
in Khorasan. Jottr, Roy, As, Soc, Oct. 
1896, 767-80. 

Foureau, F. Essai de catalogue des noms 
arabes et berb^res de quelques plantes, 
arbustes, etc. Paris, 1896 ; 4to. Fr. 6. 

GemIl ibn Nachla el-mudawwar 
Kitab haddret el-isl&m f! d&r es-sallm 
Cairo, 1888; 376 pp., i6mo. M. 7. 

Howell, M. S. Native and European 
Grammarians of Arabic. Asiat, Qu. 
Rev.^ Oct. 1896, 365-69. 

Ibn Is-Sikkit. La critique du langage, 
publ. pour la i. fois par L. Cheikho. 
Beyrouth, 1896. Vol. II., 272 pp., 8vo. 

M. 6. 
Vol. I. appeared 1895. Price, M. 6. 

Ibnu-S-Sikkit. Kitab tahztbu-l-Wafdz, 
or Criticisms on Words, with at-Tibrizi*s 
Commentary. Part II. Beirut, 1896; 
272 pp., 8vo. 6s. 

Marre, a. Soulalat es Salatin (La 
descendance des zioultans) ou Sadjara 
Malayou (I'arbre g^n^alogique malais). 
Le Museon, XV., Aofit-Nov., 388-428. 

Mohammad Bey 'osman Galal. Mad- 
raset el 'azwag. Comodie, transscri- 
biert und aus dem Arabischen iibersetzt 
von M. Sobemheim. S. Calvary & Co., 
Berlin, 1896; 125 pp., 8vo. M. 3. 

Ibn Muhammed Emin AbuVHasan. 
aus Gulistan. Das Mu'mil-et-T£dkh-i 
Ba'dnadirije. Part II. Geschichte des 
Ahmed §ah Durrdnt. Arabischer Text 
nach der Berliner Handschrift her- 
ausffCReben von O. Mann. Leiden, 
Brill, 1896; viii-}-iS2pp., 8vo. M. 2.50. 



Muhammed ibn Isma*!l ibn *Umar 
SchihAb EDDiN. Seftnet el-mulk. 
waneftset el-£ulk. Cairo, 1309; 496 
pp., 8vo. M. 4. 

Mustafa ed-DimjAt1. Kitib igmSl el- 
kal&m Bl-'arab wal-islim. (Kurzes 
Compendium iibcr Arabien,die Araber, 
Muhammed und den Islam.) Cairo, 
1313; 155 PPm 8vo M. 3.50. 

Nicholson, B. A. Selected Poems from 
the Divdni Hamti Tabriz, Cambridge 
University Press, 1896. 

Omar Khayyam-Rubaiyat. English, 
French, and German Translations, 
comparatively arranged in Accordance 
with the Text of Edward Fitzgerald's 
Version ; with further Selections, Notes, 
Biographies, Bibliography, and other 
Material, collected and edited by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols. Boston, 
1896 ; with portrait, small 8vo. i6s. 

Petit traitd de th^ologie musulmane ; par 
Abou Abdallah Mohammed ben 
Mohammed ben Youssef Senoussl 
Texte arabe, public par ordre de M. 
Jules Cambon, gouvemeur g^n^ral de 
TAlgerie. Avec une traduction francaise 
et des notes par J. D. Luciani. Alge, 
Impr. Fontana, 1896; 54 pp., 8vo. 

Schwarz, p. Iran im Mittelalter, nach 
den arabischen Geographen. Leipzig, 
1896; 42 pp., 8vo. M. 2. 

Shanfara. Lamiyyat UP Arab. A Pre- 
Islamic Arabian Qasida. Translated 
into English Verse for the first time, by 
G. Hughes, from the text of M. le Baron 
S. de Sacy, with the Emendations of 
Professor Noldeke and others. 1896; 
16 pp., 4to. 3s. 6d. 

SIbawaihi's Buch iiber die Grammatik. 
Nach der Ausgabe von H. Derenbourg 
und dem Commentar des Slrtft iiber- 
setzt und erklart und mit Ausziigen aus 
StrSf! und anderen Commentaren ver- 
sehen von G. Jahn. Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichardt, 1896; i4.Lfg., 8vo. M. 4. 

SiouFFi, M. Notice sur le cachet du 
sultan Mogol Olbjai'tou Khodabend^h 
Jour, Asrat,^ S^r. IX., Tome viii., 
Sept.-Oct., 1896, 331-45- 

Sketch of the Life of Mahomet and of 
the History of Islam. Translated from 
the Swahili into Luganda, by G. K. 
Baskerville and Yonasani Kayi'zi. 
London, S. P. E. K., 1896; 64 pp., 
8vo.; cloth. is. 

Spiro. Mohammed et le Koran. Rev, 
de thiol, et des quest, rel., 1896, 5» 414- 
432. 
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LE Strange, Guy. Al-Abrik, Tephrike, 
the capital of the Paulicians. Jour, 
Roy, As, Soc,, Oct., 1896; 733-43- 

Thousand and One Nights; or the 
Arabian Nights* Entertainments. Trans- 
lated by £. W. Lane. Introduction by 
J. Jacobs ; Illustrations by F. Brangwyn, 
1896; 6 vols., small 8 vo. 15s. 

Vernier, Donat. Observations sur 
quelques critiques adress^s k la Gram- 
maire arabe. Jour, Asiai.^ 1896 ; S^r. 
IX., Tome viii., July- Aug., 173-77' 



ETHIOPIC. 
Hal^vy, J. L'inscription ^thiopienne 
del' OWlisque prfes de Matara. Rev, 
Simitique^ 1 896, 363-66. 

Traces d'influence indo-parsie en 

Abyssinie. Rev, Sim,^ 1896, 258-265. 

LioN, £. DE. Abyssinia and the Abys- 
sinians. Asia/, Quar,, Rev,, Oct. 1896, 
395-405. 

MOller, D. H. Die Obelisk-Inschrift 
. bei Matara. Wiener Zeitschr,/, Kunde 
des Morgenl., X., 198-203. 

Perruchon, J. Notes pour I'histoire 
d'Ethiopie. Rev, Simitiiue, 1896, 273- 
78, 355-63. 

COPTIC. 
Hyvernat, H. fetude sur les versions 
coptes de la Bible. Suite. Rev, did/,, 
v., 440-69. 

Labib, C. H. Dictionnaire copte-arabe. 
Vol. I:A.-K. Cairo, 1896; 243 pp., 
8vo. I2S. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 

general. 

Bible Illustrations. A series of plates, 
illustrating biblical versions and anti- 
quities, being an appendix to the Ox- 
ford Bible for Teachers. Oxford, 1896; 
The Oxford University Press ; 79 pp. 
and 124 plates; large 8vo, cloth. 

Brooke, S. A. The Old Testament in 
Modem Life. London, 1896; 352 pp., 
8vo. 6s. 

Chotzner, Rev. J. Curious Biblical 
Proper Names. Asia/, Quar/, Rev,, 
Oct., 392-4. 

Emste Allotria. Abhandlungen aus 
Theologie und Kirche, von Dienem der 
evangelischen Kirche in Anhalt. Jubi- 
laumsschrift. Dessau, P. Baumann, 
1896 ; viii + 362 pp., 8vo. M. 5. 



Friedlander, M. Text-Book of the 
Jewish Religion. Fourth Edition. 1896; 
108 pp., 8vo, cloth. IS. 6d. 

Hogg, H. W. 'Amen.* Notes on its 
Significance and Use in Biblical and 
Postbiblical Times, few, Quar/, Rev,, 
IX., Oct., 1-23. 
See also Expos, Times, Dec, 100-102. 

Kennedy, A. R. S. Jean Astruc. Expos, 
Times, Oct., 24-27 ; Nov., 61-65. 

Langen. Die zwei Schwerter. Rev, 
In/, de /hiol., Oci,-l>tc,, 1896, 635-53. 

Mills, L. H. Communication on the 
Unity of God and the Moral Idea in 
the Avesta. Cri/, Rev,, Oct., 358-67 

Realencyclopadie filr protestantische 
Theologie u. Kirche. Begriindet von 
J. Herzog. In 3. Aufl. hrsg. v. A. Hauck. 
I. Bd. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896; ix -f" 
801 pp., 8vo. M. 10 ; bd. 12. 

The Prophete of the Christian Faith. A 
series of essays. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1896; i2mo; cloth. ^1.25. 

Conuins: 
Lyman Abbott: What is a Prophet? 
Francis Brown: Isaiah as a Preacher. 
Gborcb Matmbson: The Apostle Paul. 
Makcus Dods : Clement of Alexandria. 
Arthur C. McGipfbrt: St. Augustine as a 

Prophet. 
Adolp harnack : Martin Luther, the Prophet 

of the Reformation. 
F. W. Farrar: John Wesley. 
A. M. Fairbairn: Jonathan Edwards. 
T. T. Muncbr: Horace Bushnell. 
A. V. G. Allbn: Frederick Denison Maurice. 
F. W. Farrar: Can we be Prophets? 

Steinschneider, M. Zusatze und Be- 
richtigungen zu s. Bibliograph. Hand- 
buch iiber die Lit. f . hebr. Sprachkunde, 
Leipzig, 1859. Leipzig; 8vo. M. 2. 

Voss, Louis. The Old Testament and 
Social Reform. Presb, Quar/erly, X., 
442-57. 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
ARCHitOLOGY. 

Bambus, W. Die Jiidischen Dorfer in 
Palastina. Ihre Entstehung und Ent- 
wickelung bis auf die Gegenwart. 
With 3 plates. Berlin, 1896; 36 pp., 
8vo. M. I. 

Bensley, R.»L. Our Journey to Sinai : 
A Visit to the Convent of St. Catarina. 
With chapter on the Sinai Palimpsest. 
London, The Rel. Truth Soc, 1896; 
illustrated, 186 pp., 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bigg, C. Six Months in Jerusalem. Lon- 
don, 1896; with illustrations; xvi -|~ 
365 pp., 8vo ; cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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Brandt, W. Israel in ccn £g3rptischen 
Text van ca. 1200 v. Ch. Theol Tijd- 
schri/t, Sept., S05-12. See Expos. 
Times, Nov., 76; Am, Jour, Arch,, 
xi, 388-90. 

Dawson, Sir, J. W. Merenptah and the 
Israelites. Expos. Times , Oct., 17-18. 

Delattre, a. J. Le pays de Chanaan, 
province de Tancien empire ^gyptien. 
Besan9on, Impr. Jacquin ; 93 pp., 8vo. 

DiDiOT, Jules. Le pauvre dansTancien 
Testament ; ^tude biblique. Lille et 
Paris, Impr. Taffin-L^fort, 1896; 94 
pp., 32mo. 

Driver, S. R. Melchizedek, Expos. 
Times, Oct., 43-44; Dec, 142-44. 

Guinet, V. Syne, Liban et Palestine, 
g^ographie administrative, statistique, 
descriptive et raisonn^e. Paris, 1896; 
Vol. I., 200 pp., 8vo. Fr. 6. 

Germer-Dusand. £pigraphie Palesti- 
nienne. Rev. bibl. V., 601-17. 

Hommel, F. Melchizedek. Expository 
Times, Nov., 94-96. 

Merenptah and the Israelites. 

Ibid., Oct., 15-17. 

Lagrange, M.-J. De Suez ^ Jerusalem 
par le Sinai. Rev. bibl. V., 618-43. 

Lapparent, a. de. L'origine et Thistoire 
de la mer morte d'apr^s M. Blancken- 
hom. Ibid. V., 570-74. 

Moor, F1. de. Les Juifs captifs dans 
I'empire chald^en depuis Tav^nement de 
Nabuchodonosor jusqu* apr^s la mort de 
Darius le Mfcde. U Musion, XV., 
321-42. 

Sayce, a. H. Melchizedek. Expos. Times, 
Nov., 94. 

The Israelites on the Stela of 

Meneptah. Ibid., Nov., 89-90. 

ScHALL, E. Die Staatsverfassung der 
Juden auf Grund des Alten Testamentes 
n. namentlich der 5 BUcher Moses m. 
fortlaufender Beziehung auf die Gegen- 
wart. Erster Teil. Mosaisches Recht, 
Staatskirche und Eigentum in Israel. 
2. Aufl. Leipzig ; iv -f- 382 pp., 8vo. M. 6. 

Trumbull, H.C. The Wells at Beer- 
sheba. Expos. Times, Nov., 89. 

Wells, J. Travel Pictures from Pal- 
estine. With illustrations. London, 
1896; 200 pp., 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wright, William. The Rivers of Da- 
mascus : Abana and Pharpar. Expositor, 
Oct., 290-97. 



language. 

Baltzer, J. B. Hebraische Schulgram- 
malik fiir Gymnasien. Dritte AiSage. 
Stuttgart, vii + 143 pp., 8vo. M. 1.50. 

inspiration and criticism. 

Baxter, Wm. L. Professor Peake and 
Wellhausen. Expos. Times, Oct., 47. 

Dick, M. L'inspiration des livres saints. 
Rev. bibl., V., 485-96. 

Galloway, W. B. The Testimony of 
Science to the Deluge. London, Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co., 1896; 172 
pp., 8vo. 

Gilbert, J. Nature, the Supernatural, 
and the Religion of Israel. Cincinnati, 
1896; 8vo, cloth. ^2.50. 

Harford -Battersby, G. Professor 
Sayce on Pentateuchal criticism. Expos, 
Times, Nov., 91. 

Kasteren, J. P. Le Canon juif vers le 
commencement de notre fere, II. Rev, 

bibl., v., 575-94. 

Lagrange, R. P. L'inspiration et les 
exigences de la critique. Ibid., V., 
496-518. 

Peake, A. S. Dr. Baxter and Well- 
hausen. Expos. Times, Nov., 93-4. 

Simon, D. W. Evolution and the Fall of 
Man. Bibl. Sacra, Jan., 1897, 1-20. 

Zeydner, H. De bonding des evange- 
liendienaars ten opzicbte van het Oude 
Testament. Theol. Studiin, 241-72. 

theology. 

Baum, J. Der Universalismus der mosa- 
ischen Heilslehre in seiner allgemein 
ethischen, socialen und culturhistori- 
schen Bedeutung. Eine popular wissen- 
schaftl. Abhandlung f. die Losung aller 
modemen socialen Fragen. II. Buch. 
Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1896; 
80 S. gr. 8vo. M. 2. 

Clemen, Aug. Einfiihrung in die Heils- 
geschichte des alten und neuen Testa- 
mentes. Leipzig, Diirr, 1896. M. 2. 

Davidson, A. B. The Old Testament 
Doctrine of Immortality. Expos. Times, 
Oct., 10-14, 

HuiziNGA, A. H. Passages concerning 
seeing God. Presb. Quar., X., 508-15. 

Kamphausen, a. Das Verhaltnis des 
Menschenopfers zur israelitischen Reli- 
gion. Bonn ; 80 pp., 8vo. M. 1.50. 
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Melzer, £. Die Unsterblichkeit auf 
Gnindlage der Schopfungslehre. Durch 
eine Beilage iiber einige moderne Un- 
sterblichkeitslehren vennchrter Sonder- 
abdnick aus dem 28. Bcricht der wis- 
senschaftl. Gesellschaft Philomathie zu 
Neisse. Neisse, Graveur, 1896; v-f- 
116 pp., 8vo. M. 1,50. 

Pfeil, Th. Das biblische Wunder keine 
Durchbrechnung von Nalurgcsetzcn. 
Btw. des Glaub., Oct., 369-89 ; Nov., 
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SEMITIC AND OLD TESTAMENT PROFESSORS AND 
INSTRUCTORS IN CONTINENTAL INSTITUTIONS.* 

By Ozoba Davis, Ph.D., 

Springfield, Vermont. 
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has been used, which will, however, be suflScient for mailing purposes. The * prefixed to a 
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without the * are to be classed in the theological faculty. Degrees and extensive titles have 
been omitted. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW ONOMATOLOGY. 
By Fbofessob Ebebhabd Nestle, Ph.D., D.D., 

Ulm. 



When Siegfried and Stade published, in 1892, the first part 
of their Hebrew Dictionary of the Old Testament, they sent it out 
with this motto on its cover: ''Est etiam nesciendi quaedam ars. 
Gottfr. Hermann." I suppose they took it from Fleischer, who 
thus recommended this art in Levy's Neuhebrdischem Wdrter- 
buch, IV., 229. On the title-page of their complete work (1893) 
they gave it in its original wording: ''Est quaedam etiam nes- 
ciendi ars et scientia." We cannot deny that they followed this 
principle especially with regard to the proper names of the Old 
Testament: they have refrained from mentioning any former 
explfiuiations of the Hebrew proper names, nor did they them- 
selves make any attempt to give new explanations of names 
hitherto unexplained. 

They were followed in this art and science by the new editor 
of the Gesenius' Lexicon, Professor Frantz Buhl (12th edition, 
Leipzig, 1895), who likewise deleted all translations of proper 
names which were to be found in the former editions of this work. 

I must confess that it is a great comfort to me, that the Amer- 
ican and English scholars who are at present engaged in recasting 
the English Gesenius, viz.: Brown, Driver, and Briggs, keep to 
the old course and give, wherever it seems possible, an explana- 
tion of the proper names contained in the Old Testament. 
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I may be permitted to give in the following lines some con- 
tributions to this department of Hebrew lexicography, which seems 
to me, as it is the oldest, to be also one of the most interesting. 

1. The first name explained in the Old Testament is that of 
Eve, n^n , while that of Adam needed no explanation for Hebrew 
ears; it reminded them at once of rTQ^K soil, Gten. 2:7; 3:16. So 
much more were later generations interested in the explanation 
of the latter. It is sufficient to refer to the Onomastica sacra as 
published by de Lagarde: homo sive terrentis aut indigena vel 
tcTTO, iruhraj lUkprrvpla ^ T^yycv^s ^ avOp<airo^ rj ^ovs rj alfjua rj yfj <rapKCVfi(yri 
rj[yrf\ €/)v^pa+6/u.oiWis+y5 ipxofJi.€vrf [= ?]+y5 irap$€vo9-\-yfj alfwrwSvi^* 
Joseph US gave irvppos • itreiSTprep Airb rrj^ wppa^ y^s . t^vpaOtUrq^ iycyovu ' 

ToiavTrj yap iariv "Sj irapOivoi ytj koI oAi/^tvi/. (On virgin-soil compare 
the passage of Plinius, quoted by Vallarsi and de Lagarde, 
185-6.) Rabbinical acuteness found in its three letters an indi- 
cation of the three names of Adam, David, and Messiah, as the 
beginning, middle, and end of the history of Salvation; Greek 
Jews and Christians in the four letters of its Greek form 'ASa/i 
the four quarters of the world: 

*AvaToXii7V T€ Aixriv t€ M€<rrjfi.fipiav T€ kol "Aptcrov 

{Orac. Sibyll, III., 26, Augustin, tract 9:10 in Joh.). The 
numerical value of its four letters (l+4-(-l+40) was considered 
as containing a type of Christ as the second temple (John 2:20; 
Primasius, ed. Migne, 68, 885) or of the 46 days from Wednesday 
after Quinquagesima to the holy Sabbath (Amalarius). Even 
in Mohammedan theology the name played a rOle. " Cur Adam 
dictus Adam?'* was one of the questions put by Abdia ben Salom 
to Mohammed; and because Mohammed answered it like his other 
questions to his satisfaction, Abdia recognized him as prophet 
and became a Moslem. According to Mahometis Abdallae filii 
theologia dialogo explicata Hermanno Nellingaunense interpreie 
(1543) his answer was: "Quia creatus de limo terrarum omnium, 
non unius. si enim de uno creatus esset, nulla esset inter homines 
noticiae creatio" [ = creationis notitia?]. With this compare 
Herder in his Oeiat der hebrdischen Poesie (ed. Suphan, 438): 
" Erdenmann heisst er, das ist seine Geschichte,*' and every reader 
will have sufficient examples of how much wisdom and folly can 
be connected with a single name. That a new-bom child deplores 
the first parents, crying A (Adam) if a boy, E (Eve) if a girl, is 
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a pun, which goes through the whole of the Middle Ages, from 
Andreas, Archbishop of Lund (•)-1228), to the greatest of the 
medieval Popes, Innocent III. in his " de miseria humanae cwi- 
ditionis,*' down to one of the best German prose writers of the 15th 
century, Albrecht von Eyb (ob einem Manne sei zu nehmen ein 
eelich Weib oder nit), or to the first encyclopedia of the renais- 
sance, Gregor Reisch's margarita philosophical But this only by 
way of introduction to the name of Adam's wife. Eve, TPln, 

2. B[rown]-D[river]-B[riggs] distinguish three roots, niH. 

I. Phenician HI)! = Hebrew JTT\ live, 
II. = Arabic ^'^ collect^ gather, 
III. = Aramaic sto^ , only in Piel, iell^ declare. 
Under the first root, which alone concerns us here, they give only 

n^ll n. pr. f., Gen. 3:20; 4:1 — here one of the rare misprints 
in their work, ^t\ instead of Tl — ; and 
b«1IT n. pr. m., 2 Chroii. 29:14 Kt.; Qr. b«*^n^ q. v. sub tTTs^ 

If we follow this reference we find bS'^ri'^ explained may El live, 
under comparison of Phenician '^bsir*'' , ibBIH'' . B-D-B do not 
touch the question how to vocalize the Ketib btXVT ; S[iegfried]- 
S[tade] and G[esenius]-B[uhl] print b5<1)l% without a warning 
— beside the addition of "Kt." — that this vocalization does not 
rest on tradition. If we compare similar names as bs)l*l'] beside 
bs^n-*, b«^3B— bs^B, especially b^T'tlU beside b«''*»na, it seems 
more likely that the Massorites would have vocalized bNl^)T] 
(c/. Eccl. 11:3 i&n^y, I have, however, no doubt that bKin*; 
gives the original meaning of the name: Qod gives life, and leads 
us to explain bK'^H'^ in a similar way, as (Piel or as) Hifil, not as 
Qal. There seems to be no example in the Old Testament to 
show how the jussive Hifil of tTtl and TTT] would sound; after 
the analogy of KT and b?^, which are at the same time Qal and 
Hifil, it seems to me that ^1T^ may stand for Hifil as well as for 

1 On Andreaa, Sxmonis fllins, c/. the edition of his Hexaemeron by CI. Gerts, Hanniae, 
1882, and the reyiew of it by Haiir6an (Journal det SavanU, 1898, p. 125). The old school- 
Terse was : 

Omnis masctilas af nascens, e! femina profert, 
Et dicnnt e/ vel a/ qnotquot nascnntnr ab Era, 
Af dat ^dam genitor, e/ dedit ^a parens. 
With Andreas it has the foUowing form : 

Post colpam dicta fait ETa, qnod e vel a voce 
Promant Ingnbri qnotqnot nasountur ab Eva. 
E! quaevis mnlier, et af qoiyis masculns istam 
Ingrediens Incem flendo proclamat .... 
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Qal. bH'^lrtJS and b^'^'^ITa are, then, the participles of the same 
roots and B-D-B ought to have placed these two names on 
p. 295 b and 313 6. Now they will make their appearance, no 
doubt, under the root STTO = wiped out by Ood or smitten by Ood, 
which is nonsense as the name of a child. If then, in Gen. 5, we 
find the root 5lin = TTH live, I see no reason why we should not 
find the same root in the name of Eve. Wellhausen and Noldeke 
thought of Arabic kl^ serpent; Robertson Smith explained: 
mother of every t?yy = tribe. Samachsari quotes {Mufa^^al, 
p. 6, 1) 'ill^ as a name of irregular formation; Barhebraeus 
{Ghrammaire, I., 6) took it as imperative from JL^ to tell; for 
Renan it had an Aramaic ring; as it stands, it may be either the 
feminine of a noun or adjective, corresponding to Hebrew "TI , or 
3d fem. perf.^sfee lives, or finally 3d. masc. perf. Piel (=Hebr. 
TVfn, rPH) he, i. e,, God has given life, 

3. In the same list of names, Gen. 5, in which we have bS'^llTQ 
and bfcr"'HB we find the name bsbbfTO. The vocalization is 
rather strange and has its analogy only Prov. 27 : 21 ibbiTO . I 
don't see why in this place we do not vocalize ibbSip (Part. Piel: 
the man according to the mouth of him that praises him). If we 
find the name bsbbjl'^, we will be inclined to see in bsbbiTO the 
corresponding participle, just as above in bH''irR3 and bS'Tffl on 
the side of bHIH'' and bSTl*^. On the other hand it is much 
more likely that, in names of the form b^bbrp, the second mem- 
ber be subject, not object, as the present vocalization presupposes: 
"praised be God," not "he shall praise God"; but then we 
expect the passive, not the active; thus the question of the true 
vocalization of this name must remain open. 

4. It is a very probable assumption that the names of the 
Sethites and Kainites were originally identical; 'IT in the one list 
corresponds to ^■f'5 in the other. De Lagarde declared Fcu&iS, in 
which form the latter name in the Septuagint appears, for the 
most original, for reasons which Budde ( Urgeschichte, p. 124) 
did not understand (de Lagarde, Mittheilungen, I., 146). I do 
not wish to express any opinion on the meaning of the name, but 
it seems to me that its twofold form is of the greatest importance 
for the explanation of the name of Jerusalem. According to the 
Tel-Amama tablets we can scarcely doubt that "Urusalim" or 
"Ursalimmu," i.e., thw T5 the toum {of) Salem, is the original 
form of the name. Hitherto we have had no certain example 
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that on Hebrew soil 5 might be dropped at the beginning of a 
word, although we have sufficient cases of its disappearance in the 

middle of words (c/. ba, Ml, nia=b5a, nvn, n»a, etc.). 

Therefore it would be very important if Tl)] and Try were 
really identical. To me it seems so. For their vocalization I 
should compare TSS and "lli . 

5. A name, the explanation of which seems decidedly wrong 
inB-D-B, is ''bna. B-D-B give it (p. 137) after bna as 
''man of iron." We have three men of this name in the Old 
Testament: 1) a Gileadite, 2 Sam. 17:27, after whom 2) a priest 
in the time of Ezra is named (Ezr. 2:61; Neh. 7:63) ; 3) a Meho- 
lathite, 2 Sam. 21:8. Now one of the chief characteristics of the 
Semitic languages, we are told, is that they do not like to form 
adjectives from nouns denoting material, metals (compare a 
similar difference in this direction between English and German) ; 
therefore the explanation "man of iron" is quite improbable. On 
the other hand, in Gilead according to the tradition of Genesis, 
Aramaeans and Jews, Laban and Jacob as their representatives, 
met together; it is therefore a priori probable that *Q is Ara- 
maic = son, and "'bt a proper name of a person, place, or God. I 
cannot give an exact example for **bT, but it may be remarked 
that the root bbt, which is very rare in Hebrew, is rather frequent 
in Aramaic, denoting luxurious in bono et malo sensu. 

6. The supposition of an Aramaic origin of this name is fully 
confirmed by the fact that the first Barzillai has a son named 
DrtaS) . rta3 is again a root scarcely once occurring in Hebrew 
(Ps. 63:2), but rather common in Syriac, denoting especially 
weakness of sight; and the other Barzillai, of Mehola, has a son 
called bS'^'ITJ, who married one of the daughters of Saul. Adriel 
has been hitherto explained from Hebrew "herd of God'*; it is 
of course nothing but the Aramaic form of the Hebrew bS'^'lty 
my help is Ood or help of Ood; and we gain thus the fact, most 
important for the ethnology of Palestine, that in the times of 
Saul Aramaeans were settled not only in Gilead, but also at 
Mehola. 

7. It would be of still greater importance, if Egyptian names 
could be traced with certainty among the Israelites; and espe- 
cially among their priests. 

Now that tfnTB (Phinehas), the grandson of Aaron and the 
son of Eli, does not mean (from Hebrew) "the mouth of brass" 
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or "the mouth of the serpent/' but is Egyptian = the Negro, has 
been proposed by Lauth a quarter of a century ago {ZDMO,, 
XXV., 1871, p. 139; see my Israelitische Eigennamen, p. 112). 
Neither S-St nor G-B mention this explanation. 

In the book just mentioned I referred to another member of 
the same family, bS'^tD^, Ex. 6:25. The first part of this name 
seems to me quite identical with that which we have in ^B'tDlB , 
5*13 "ipiB , the Egyptian origin of which is undoubted. 

In "t^n , who is named with Aaron as companion with Moses, 
we may seek the Egyptian Horus. 

The brother of the second Phinehas is "^BH Hofnu The first 
part of his name reminds us at once of Pharaoh Hophra T^BH 
and of the Septuagint in Jer. 46:15, which translates CjriCD 
= c<^vyev o Air49 = r|H C3, a translation which G-B again does not 
think worth mentioning. But I must leave to Egyptologists to 
state whether or not the second part of ^BH (-ni, -ani, -eni, 
etc.) might be Egyptian. 

■f'DS, which Euting, de Lagarde, Duhm explain of Osiris, 
Isa. 10:9, is likewise a name (Ex. 6:24) for a son of Korah. 

ny^ Ex. 1: 15, concerning which I had asked {loc, cit, p. 112), 
whether it might not be Egyptian, has since been explained from 
Hebrew by de Lagarde. 

?|3")B, Num. 34:25, reminds us of Pharnaces, but on the other 
hand also of Pharaoh. 

It seems to me highly desirable that an Egyptologist should 
spend a few hours in examining the names of persons in Exodus 
and Numbers. But I must return to the Aramaean son-in-law of 
Saul, Adriel. 

8. There is an uncertainty in the biblical statements which of 
the daughters of Saul this Adriel married, Merab or Michal. 
What is the meaning of their names? I see in Merab 1*19 an 
abbreviation of a name found in the same family, mz, : bsS S^^^tp , 
I. e., "Baal fights." I know that the latter name is also written 
b5D''15fl and it is very tempting to consider this form as the orig- 
inal and to explain it in accordance with Is-boseth, Imru-1- 
qais (byaiTK, Misa '©''«) as "man of Baal." Even the name 
bySH^ which everywhere is written by the Massorites with double 
S , might be taken as bjai*)"* after the analogy of bK^*)"] . But if we 
compare IH'' and DJ^")^ , I do not see why we shouid not derive 
all these names from the same root , 3"*^ , 11") , explaining b^Sy* 
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not as "warrior for Baal," still less "against Baal" — the former 
explanation with G-B! — but "Baal fights," bSSl'^^ltt as participle, 
"Baal is fighting," Merab a disfigured abbreviation. (Note how 
often in the Psalms the cry is heard that God may l"*"! the cause 
of his worshiper.) It is a rule with Semites that members of the 
same family bear similar names; the best known example of this 
is Hassan, Hossain, Muhassin (c/. Goldziher, ZDMO,, L., 1896, 
119, Sabbar, Subbair, Musabbir as names of the sons of Aaron) ; 
therefore the S of Merab seems to me to testify for the 1 of 
b^Sa^na and then also for that of b53"f'. Again it seems that 
female names are sometimes abbreviations of male names. In 
this way, at least, I explain the name n*lto and ^IL (Sara) as 
perfect of the same root, the imperfect of which we have in 
bnito*^ ; the latter name meaning " God will fight," the former 
"He has fought." The verbs "'b pass into verbs iTb ; thus *Hto 
was changed into tTyiL . Even the Septuagint still testifies that 
the termination of ^'1X0 is quite different from that in ''bT^D, 
■^, ^fi^, etc.; for it does not transliterate it by -m, but like 
that of Arabic *^3''p by -a, Sap(p)a, Sim. We ought to follow this 
example, writing and pronouncing Sina, Sara, 

9. But where does Michal bi'^p , the name of Merab's sister, 
come from? B-D-B do not mention it (p. 408) under the root 
bi*^, though the female name (5l)n*^bi'^ may tempt us to see in it 
an example similar to those hitherto adduced; they will mention 
it, I suppose, with the appellative b5''5!3 . Olshausen saw in it a 
mutilated form of bfep'^p who is like Ood; but it is not very 
probable that for a girl such a name was chosen among Semites, 
and it is very curious to note that the Septuagint renders it 
McAxoA.. Some scholars have therefore considered the *^ as a 
graphic deformation of b ; but it is just as probable a phonetic 
change. Especially in Aramaic we find liquidae disappearing 
or rather changing into i. Hebrew Oilgal has its Aramaic equiv- 
alent in gigld^ nblcblD = Aramaic sisla, b2b2 = Aramaic §i§la; 
tilaviov is certainly = ♦•^TST ; c/. further \S^^ , 1^^-^ , etc. I should 
place biTfl under the root "jb!l3, leaving the origin of the last 
letter in suspense. 

10. One word, finally, on the spelling of "tilD^'' Issachar, It 
is now generally recognized that the Massorites wish us to read 
"iSte*! Issachar by a qere perpetuum; see Baer, Genesis, p. 84. 
But how to explain the Ketib, 15^^'^? Wellhausen {Samuel, 
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pp. V and 95) took it = 15to 1D*^S. I am inclined to explain it in 
the same (or at least in a similar) way, which Wellhausen (Bleek, 
6th edit., p. 584 sg.) applied to spellings like ^OXffnf, UVXC'VO, 
UDUWn2, In the preface to Job Baer (p. v) called attention to 
the fact that in a certain MS. '' quod adhuc inauditom, X5 supeme 
appicto pnsillo ID, to appicto pnsillo D insignitur." Instead of 
above the letter, the D in the adduced examples came to stand 
beside the ID . Quite in the same way I explain the second ID of 
■-|2^<a3*t . II y^^ ^ denote that the sibilant was lb and not to . But 
despite this second XO the Massorites will be right in finding in 
the word the root *l2to ; we must but remember that Issachar is a 
name of one of the northern tribes, where the pronunciation of 
to and to was different from that of the south. How Saadja 
transcribed the name can be seen with Kampflfmeyer, ZDPV,, 
XV., 27; Beidhawi, I., 85, 25, has yyL>JL2iJij where ^"""T 
= &', and ji and i^ = to and to (c/. Lagarde's theory). The 
Massoretic vocalization considers the name as formed from the 
imperfect Nifal. S-St, to be faithful to their ars nesciendi, do 
not mention that similar names have since been found, as bM^lD** , 
see H. D. Mtlller, Epigraphische Denkmdler, p. 48; G-B, sub 
15to, refer at least to Wellhausen, Skizzen, III., 3, where the latter 
quotes Arabic Shakr. On the correspondence between to, to, 
^5 Lr> (J*-' vi)5 ^^> w», z I must not enlarge here. I may be 
permitted to close with stating it as my firm belief that the 
Ambbigan Joubnal of Semitic Languages and Litebatubbs, if 
it will promote further investigation of Semitic proper names, 
will do one of the greatest possible services to the studies for 
which it is founded.^ 

1 Some minor additioiu to the letter ^ in the Lezioon of B-D-B may here be added : 

Page 91 6. ^nb "1^21: a reference to ^nb is desirable; names of places oompoonded with 

^nb t yr«^ are to be found in Arabia and Greece as well as in Palestine, Ovov 

yr«^, etc. 
Page 92 a. "^^$(21 my weU^ or better, the tnan from Beer, 

Page 94 a. "n^^l perhaps = Pers. Baymot, Baymat, bat c/. NOldeke, Pertieche Studien, p. 413. 
Page 103. pT3t 'or which no explanation is given, mecms "gravel"; cf. the modem 

Bamle = ** sand." 
Page 112. TT^pyb P!''? reminds me of the n'ltjlp? IT'S 1 Sam. 81:11; cf. AStoret and 

A^po^tni, de Lagarde^s combination of Ul£ and y^fi . 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD.' 

Bt Pbofessob C. Levias, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 



ra. MORPHOLOGY.* 

PA"fiL.— Per/eci.— §273. The vowel of the first syllable is 
generally d, before gutturals mostly i or e (§68). The vowel of 
the second syllable tends to stay in all the forms. 

Pa'' el. 



Pebfeot — 








Sing, dd masc. . . 


iCil? 


(^p) .b^Dp 


bitap 


3d fem. . . . 


«^?15 


Tr ,»b^]5 




2d cx)m. . . . 


Pl^^l? 


Flb'tD)5 




Ist « ... 


[nj^^ep 


[nri-tDp 


tni^b-iep 


Plur. 3d masc. ) 


!ibttp 


bitop 


— - 


2d masc. . . 


[■j]^n^ .[-jfinbep 


[|Pin^ .['p^nj'^toiD 


-- 


S 


^'W 


Ij-'b- .wb-^p 


- — 


lat com. . < 


r 't?^. 


'ij-b-Jibtjp 


- - 


Ikpebtbot — 








Sing. 3d masc. . . 


'l?b ,bo)3-b 


'pb .bTD)3-b 


■pb ,b'iB]3^b 


3d fem 


bBi?ri 


ytpi^ri 


bitopFi 

* 


2d mane . . 


bttpn 


b^J5Fl 




1st com. . . 


'« ^'^W^ 


'» .b-^p^K 


biiDp)^ 


3d masc. .. 




'l?b i")]ibB)3''b 




3d fem 




'v^ ' i^^r^ 




2d masc. . . 




[•p^bei^n 




1st com. . . 


"m} 


']3T .y'topa 


bitops 



1 See AJSL., Vol. XUI., No. 1, pp. 21-78; No. 2, pp. 118>139. 
a Ibid., pp. 50, 118. 
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Pa! *eZ. — Continued, 



Imperative— 








Sing. 2d masc. . . 


bop 


b^op 


biop 


2d fern. . . . 




^^•^^1? 




Plur. 2d masc. . . 
Infinitive 








It ARTIOIPLE — 

Active, sing. masc. 


^^P'P 


^^P 


(bitoptt) 


fem. . 




Kbopjs 




Passive, sg. masc. 




bepa 




fem. . 




«bei5a 





EXAMPLES FOB PA"BL. 

Pebeect.— 5d sing. masc. — §274. a) [B btSp, btD]5; T btO)?; 
M b^«p; S VjJ].— yap Ned. 496/ ^SlT B. M. 65 a; n-'^XD"he 
finished, Sabb. 118 b; H'-bp he scraped, ibid. 74 6; O'^bS *« lore, 
broke, B. Q. 196; tj-'X iie climbed up, ibid. 20 a; 1^ he said 
grace, Ber. 53 b; DS'^'^Yeb. 18 6.' 

6) [M b«tt«p; S "^jtl].— n^ he sent, Ned. 496, Ber. 58a; 
npffi ^e /oW a lie, Sanh. 98 a; pbp he removed, Ber. 42 o; "llilSTS 
Ae jumped, M. MS., B. M. 84 o; IT^ (or "lys) Ae vexed, Qidd, 
706 (§8); ttjra B. Q. 516; Um' roared, ^ull. 596; aTJ 'Er. 
75 6; idTB he separated, SOta 46; J^-'S it happened, Sabb. 87 6 
(M. MS. 5-!"»). 

c) lipn ed. Ven. Ber. 22 6. 

d) By analogy with "'b : "'ITl he turned around, V. L., A. Z. 
38 6; -Snipyj he lied, Yeb. 55 o.'' ' 

3d sing, fem.— %215. a) [T nb^^p; Pal.Talm. nbttp, nbttp; 
M mbt3«p; S aAIjuJ].— nb^a she cooked, Ned. 666; Kb^ap 
»6id.; nf>''2l2 she prepared, Nidd, 37 a.' 

6) )Xrm she sent. Col. MS., Meg. 16 a (voc.). 

2d sing, com.— §276. a) [T («)nb^p; M nb^Hp; S i^]. 
— nb^ap Sanh. 102 6; Flbap acceptesi. Pes. 86 6. 

'6) nrtm Qidd. 72 6;' JiwiST thou didst invite, F. MS., Sanh. 
1096. 

'tT'lSy /ffB.Ar«ra,p.26;'p51T»fte»oW,HO.,ed.pr.73d; b'ljpjSJf., No. xiiii.(toc.). 
3 This word is usually taken to be a noon.— 1*^p^ he tied, SM., No. Lnt. 
» In later literature : n9■*^^j the completed, TO., ed. Harkavy, § 74. 
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Ist sing, com.— §277. a) [B nbtpp; T trb^_', Pal. Talm. 

n^bttp; M n^bttsp; s 2^:24^].— n'^b'^ai? b. q. lOa; ^n^aip i put 

under ban, ibid, 17 a; t^"^^"^*^ I brought near, Sabb. 89 b; ''B'^SH 
/ flattered, M. Q. 17 a; "^y^ I said grace, Ber. 49 a, 

b) [T n^btt]?].— ^n^ I sent, Meg. 7 b ('En T. n^H^) ; ^^Sa 
I gave for less, B. M. 103 b; "TiaS J made a noise, Ber. 57 6.* 

c) (©•'Bis? J fcave gathered you, B. Q. 113 b).' 

3d plur. masc,—%218, a) [B ^btpp; T ^^©1?; Pal. Talm. 
■pbttp; M irb^ttSp; S ^o-, oljJ].— ^ib^^Slp Gitt. 706; ^p'^bp they 
removed, Ber. 42 a; tt'^^^p /Aet/ brought near, Qidd. 81 a; ^t^*^Ja^ 
/Aey pw/ under ban, M. Q. 16 a; ^T^V\ they instituted, Ned. 10 a, 
Gitt. 496; ^rpn B. B. 1726. 

6) [T 5ibap; S ^, .y.ll].—wmi they sent, Ber. 42a; Vr3X0 
they praised, Gitt. 56 a; VyS!3. they diminished, Taan. 24 6; "H'H^ 
ibid, 23 6; -^n?? /Aej^ vexed, Keth. 61 6.' 

c) "j^Fl M. Q. 3 6, Pes. 30 6; ■J^p-'n Pes. 116 6, Yeb. 31 6; nWTD 
C. MS., Meg. la (voc.); t^ipy they removed, 5ull. 596; tfllD 
/Aey cZwngr to, Bfi^a 11 a. 

2d pZwr. wosc— §279. a) [T ^Viytpp; M "jinbtSHp; S 
^o?i\^n].— qnb'^ap Sanh. 101 6, Gitt. 706; WrSlT you sold, A. Z. 
71 a; iin-ten tum ye, M. MS., Pes. 40 a.* 

6) "jWinaB Ber. 546; ^n-^lttB M. MS., t6td.; "j^MSp »e tuowW 
fcave endangered, Ber. 25 a. 

isi piwr. com.—% 280. a) [T SSbTOp ; M ']''3b''t:«p ; S ^, ^\ln] . 
— R3b**Slp we took upon, Taan. 23 a; Wi'^'ia we (J) said gra^ce, 
Ber. 58 6, eds. ; ']3'^*^a ibid,; l^'^Pi we instituted, Succ. 4 6; l^bl^Sl 
to6 cooked, B. B. 73 6; ']C''^2l (J) toe pronowwoed a benediction, 
M. MS., Ber. 58 6.* 

6) «r\m we freed, Qidd. 52 6; M^^^D ti?e cleaned, B. B. 74 6. 

Impebfegt. — §281. In the imperfect the vowel of the first 
stem-consonant is, with a few exceptions, always d. In the 2d 
and the 3d person plural the second stem-vowel is invariably 
omitted. 

» iTTip <A«y •en/, aif., No. Lin. (▼oc.). 

4 Cf, 86206, 232, a,— 'J^intpi^. TG„ ed, Harkayy. §210. 

* »5^T8. ri2., n. 52; 'JS'^ptJ i6id. 5. 
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3d sing. ma8c.—%282. a) [BT )>(r')Wgn-, M yttSp"^; 8 Sjij]. 
—vrnyb he divorces, Ax. 23 a; TiQ")) dries, Sabb. 141a; 'SpM 
says grace, Ber. 46 a; D^Tp3 pays, B. Q. 108 a; "^Tli sells, Qidd. 
20 a; i)"^!?? receives, B. B. 4 a; DS^b Yeb. 18 6; b'^'S.")) Gitt. 69 a. 

b) -I'TO'^i sends, Sabb. 140 b, Ber. 51 6; n^yb sAares, i6«i. 
1106; ^ari swflfs, Sanh. 7 a; I'^n"? places, B. M. 84 a; nbwb 
strips, Sanh. 109 b. 

c) ^iarb seZb, Sanh. 95 a; b'ffa''b sAo&es, M. MS., Sabb. 66 b. 
?]i-Qb ed. Ven. Ber. 36a; plib 'En Y. 'Ar. 306, eds. '^.f?.' 

3d sing, fern.— %283. a) [BT bC)tDlDFl; M btJ«pTl; S Sji^]. 
—TOBTDFl B. Q. 20 6, Sabb. 110 a. 

6) ■I'TOFl sends, Ber. 18 6; HbW takes off, Sabb. 110 a. 

o) tf'i'Jpn Nidd. 66. 

2d sing, tbosc— §284. a) b^apFI B. B. 21 a; "pBTOFI thou 
repairest, Yeb. 63 a; ■|''SlTri sellest, B. M. 107 a. 

6) "l^jyR <A<m pullest out. Pes. 113 a; ITBiW f^ou believest, 
Gitt. 306. ' 

1st sing, com.— §285. a) [B bC)p«; T b-tO]?«, b-ttp"*; M 
^ttSp^K; S S^i]].— bapK Ber. 28a;'y2lp» 5ag. 5 6; '^'TaS 
Ber. 48a; Tpa^Sl Ber. 22 6, M. MS.; n''aS'« I prepare, 9ull.' 
60 a; tt'^p-'S; Qidd. 40 a. 

6) "I'TO-'Si! I send, Sanh. 98 a; "I^STK / wjjroof, Ber. 54 6. 

o) "jiarS J sell, B. M. 108 a.' 

3dplur. masc— §286. [BT 'jibBp';; M ■j'lbtJ«p''3; S ^oLiia]. 
— !lbSl'g''b Gitt. 7 a; ^"S^'^b Meg. "4 a; illJSb vex, Ber. 28 a; 
ttna^b say ^race, i6td, 50 a; "^Prb they order, Gitt. 496.' 

3d plur. /em.— §287. [BT ■jbtpp':; M (■i)Kbtt«p''5; S ^<t~'] — 
■jaSflr<b f/iey Amder, Col. MS., ZeV. 40 a. 
'isfiJ^ur. com.— §288. a) [BT b(^)tOp3; S >4lj].— ^SiST 
5ag. 5 6, Yeb. 121a; tpa? Pes. 1036; \fn we order, HOr. 
13 6; IBTSBer, 456. 

6) I'TOS we send, Sanh. 109 a. 

c) 1fi"Q3 Ber. 36 a, ed. Ven. 

1 Ol^">^. BO., ed. pr. 113 o; jiT^b. I99- Arird. ». 
> fiaPK . 1*0., ed. Cassel, 69. 
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Impebative.— /Stng. masc.—%289. a) [BT bWtOp; M btSHp; 
S VjJ].— I^^at sell, Ber. 626; y^Btf repair, Teb. 63a; D'^'UI? 
Tarn. 27 6; ^SlI? B. Q. 117 a; "Sfia Ber. 54 a; tT^'Sl prepare, 
M. Q. 276; l^ri cownf, Meg. 11 6. " 

6) n-TO send, B. M. 4 a; ilB? give tithes, Ned. 446; "tB» 
believe, Gitt. 30 6. 

c) biap Sanh. 48 6; -jiat B. M. 108 a. 

Sing. /em.— §290. a) [T ''yap; S ■ .v f I] — "^^^"n cook, Ned. 
666; ra'^btf pay, B. M. 426. 

PZwr. masc— §291. a) [BT *Wap.; S ^o-, oljJ].— ^Jn^SS 
R. H. 17 a; ^T^ prepare, A. Z. 17 o; ^JS'^'ni? cowe eariy, 0*^)1 
come late, Ber. 8 a; ^TM spread owi, Er. 94 a; with Iobb of stem- 
vowel: sipn^p Gitt. 84 6; mt B. B. 22 a. 

Infinitive. — §292. The usual form of the infinitive is *^bitDp; 
the other forms occur but sporadically. The change of the first 
vowel to i is rare. 

a) qatttllft:' ''nia^ Col.MS.,Meg. 4a (voc.);" '^niplD to ite, 
Sanh. 98 a; ''BiD? ibid. 42 a; "Tfb.W to give praise. Pes. 2 a; "Hi'TO 
to send, Sabb. 108 6; '^SitSl to bless, ^iJS to vex, M. Q. 96; '^ail^ 
Col. MS., Zeb. 86 a; 'noi'nnb Ber. 296;'''3iab to lie flat, Sabb. 
104 a. " "' 

6) qitttllft:^ T)'^5i''?b to subtract, Zeb. 37 6; ^jip^pb to do 
the proper thing, B. M. 108 a; ''SiTFI to explain, Zeb. 59 a; 
■'aiTy to mofce an '«rtl6, Er. 75 6; '^bia'^B to make unfit, Zeb. 42 a, 
for ^biS^b Pes. 85 a, read with eds. and MSS. ''blS5''«b. 

o) qatttllft: Miatb to sell, A. Z. 30 6; S^iBpb to (tou6/, 
Ned. 2 6; SniBH to 6e wanting, HOr. 11 6. 

d) qatthft: 'T'M to tosA, Pes. 52a, B. M. 86a. 

e) qattftlft: '^ab to iie^/, M. MS., Sabb. 104a. 

/) qattftU: KTOSb to cut, split, B. Q. 1136 (but c/. Levy's 
Dictionary, s. v,). 

g) qattil: Da-^l^b Teb. 396; b'^aO to wound, B. Q. 87 a; 
^(Tib to say gra^, Ber. 53 6; TIJ'ITpb to uproot, B. B. 82 a. 

A) qatttll: 'Sfi'^ab Ber. 226. (This might also be a form 
qattftl.) 

i) maqattil: W'lml^b B. B. 82a. 

1 or. Barth, Nominalbildung, §101«9. 

2 Yemen MSS. have sometimes 1~ or I"" for *i , which is the Arabic way of vocalisation. 
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j) maqattal: MSBp to become darker, Nidd. 206; yj?")^^ 
to patch, 'Artlkh, B. B. 20 a. 

k) maqattftlft: SnttBrab to /ree, Qidd. 64 6. 

I) qattftltlift: '^'^^'^'32 to fumigate with sulphur, B. Q. 93 b; 
^^i'^yi to benefit, M. Q. 12 a; •^ilTl to turn, V. L., A. Z. 38 b. 

m) qattftltli: ^ili'lXD, 'Artlkh, M. Q. 12a.' 

Active Pabticiple. — §293. The M-prefix has Bometimes an 
t vowel. At times it is dropped (§58), especially with enclitic 
pronouns. 

Sing, masc — §294. a) TD'iBp explains, Ned. 26 (§8); 
r^Birp puts under ban, ibid. 7 6; Y*^t02 explains, ibid. 34 a; ]^^TU 
sells, ibid. 316; b^tOSP neutralizes. Pes. 115 6; Tf^D'^B clings, 
B. M. 71 a; perhaps also b'^SDl wounds, M. MS., B. Q. 87 a; D*^ 
Ber. 18 6." 

6) ^•nrro returns, Ned. 33 6; rkyn shaves, ibid. 19 6; rSM 
feaves, 'Artikh, Meg. 12 6; nbfi'^p rotus, Keth. 85 a; "QTp B. Q. 
101a; '1'np5fl recites, Ber. 10 a, 13 a; I'HiTp seefcs, Ber. 15 a; 
rCatoM makes glad, Ber. 35 6. 

Smflr./ew.— §295. iTnEiXS a/ones, Mace. 116; H'lysa vexes, 
Yeb. 63a; SttlBpa adorns,' ibid. 636; «*lTTa fwrns, i6iVi.; k';!|51Dp, 
n^'ptpp, iies, Ned. 91a; SHSBp makes ineffective, Ber. 55 a; 
«n^^:p comes near, B. B. ^73 6; S'^arX? refenfe, Yeb. 636; 
ni'n]?''53 Ned. 91a. 

Plur. masc— §296. y^yp2 they anger, Ned. 21 6; "yjl12 vex, 
ibid. 23 a; '''1|5ipp tell lies, R.*H.32 6; "'pbpa reTiiove, ^VJ^n pro- 
nounce benediction, Ber. 44 6; ^"VSp Taan. 23 6, 24 6, Ber. 10 a; 
^mJlJp frighten, Meg. 29 a; ^^I'HM scatter, strew, Gitt. 57 a; 
ttMX3 steal, Ber. 18 6; "^nfira A.'Z.' 19 6; ra-nj? Ber. 18 6; ^nDM 
vine-gardeners, B. M. 73 a; WlDtt Pes. 113 a; ^icn^a 6enej«/, 
M. Q. 12a.» 

PZwr. /em.— §297. ■jTSl'ia wink, Sabb. 62 6; ^^rna move, 
Sanh. 67 6; IJIlipa feeep Jarm, Gitt. 70 a. 

1 '»'5')'!rjpb , 8M., No. XXV. (voc.) ; K-jifiJ , ibid. No. Lxx. ; KnitDJ , -&'«•. ed. pr., p. 20; 
Kpnn^b , fro. 78 ; Klp^a^b , <&««. 282 ,• ip**^? , ro., ed. Casael, §28 ; p^^b to eaptoin, TO., 
ed. Harkayy, §290; tp^QlJ^, TR., II. 9. 

2 DMTP, HO., ed. pr., 138 d; Dipjp, I^a. SerlrA, 35. 
» K^3?PJ KJJ . BQ. ed. pr. 1006. 
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Passive Pabtioiple. — Sing, masc, — §298. plIH^a squeezed 
in, Sabb. 65 a; *11BBp explained, Ber. 55 a; pSBB pampered, 
Sabb. 109 a, B. Q. 34*a; ^Drrfl broken, DblDM entire, Taan. 25 a; 
■jaba stretched fiat, Sabb. 104 a; 5Ma is leprous, BLull. 60 a; 
I'lpa is nearer, Ber. 44 6. 

^ Sing, fern.— %299. Wana proper, Taan. 226; S'ltpna Ned. 
37 a, S'IDrra wanting, Md, 23 6; SpJBOa doM6(/ki/ B6(?a 46; 
fc02l5a intercalated, Ned. 63 a; e, tXPrOSp with young, B. Q. 47 a. 
^ PZwr. wosc— §300. p'laa Yeb. '63 a; '^'^BSia are gathered, 
Ned. 8 6; "pSBa pampered,' Vabb. 54 a, 109 a'; ^pBCa doubted, 
Qidd. 39 a; '''nV'ip «red, Ber. 6 6; '^^Sl'^rfl dried, A. Z. 2*8 6; ^^BSSa 
gathered, Ber. 56 a; '^'^ata, Alfftsl, B. M., Pereq. IV. 

PZttr./ew.— §301. l^nj^a are near, Sabb. 104 a; lljbna are 
separated, Keth. 5 6; ^WlOa placed with interruption, B. B. 73 a; 
^•naa scattered, Ber. 56 a; IHIBJa are tithed, 5ull. 7 6. 

Pabtioiples with Enclitic Subject - Pbonouns. — Active 
Participle,— % 302, a) VGD'^'yin Ber. 53 6; MI'Tia I repeat, 
ibid,; R3"t'nna will answer, Sanh. 91a (f.); WI'lTDa I send, 
Sabb. 108 6.' '' ^ •" '' 

6) rnp'^Ba thou explainest, 5ull. 58 a; PinM Ber. 53 6; 
n^naa divorcest, ibid, 56 a; H-'SaTa ttau seZfes'f^ B. M. 72 a, 
nnaTO t^'K thou lead, Keth. 63 a (f.) ; n^aTa, Alfftsl, B. B. 406. 
^ o) V^T'tyil^ we bribe, Taan. 24 a; KS'^aaja we sell, Qidd. 59 a; 
"p^n'roa toe pw/ in order, Taan. 14 a; 'jS'^tDpSa we take, Ber. 44 a; 
'^Sra'ipa, li'^^inSia, i6id. 52 a; ^STpn^a we silence, ibid, S3 a; 
■jD'p'^'aa i6id. 36 a; 'jS'^a'ni? Pes. 58 a; 'jS^aa'*: Yeb. 416.^ 

d) W-'BSna ye favor, Keth. 846; ^Fl'^i^^aa Ber. 42 a; ^n-'pbpa 
ye remove, B. M. 73 a; ^Fl'TO^a Keth. 112 a; "jWabipa M. MS., 
Sanh. 30 a; -(^nrpbTD Sanh. 30 a; ^Fl'^bap Sabb. 88 a; Wl^nSia ye 
diminish, B. M. 77 a.* 

Passive Participle, — §303. 6) P^TpSa thou art bidden, Ber. 
10 a; ^TpBTfl Yeb. 65 6 (f.); treoiz thou art with child, B. B. 
1416. 

c) ]Tgrrp2 we are far, B. B. 73 6; '(a''7ipBa Yeb. 47 6. 

d) ^P'^an^a ye are near, B. B. 65 a, 

' KJJlp^^^lJ , TG„ ed. Casael. §01 ; 'pJ^'p^ClJ . ibid. §9. 
2 ^ntp^lp , JJG. 44 ; "J^nbapp . HO' ed. pr. 107 a. 
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Hebbaiga 



ApKel, 



Pebfeot — 








Sing. 3d masc. . . 


^PI?« 


i>^P« 


bitjpH 


Sd fern 


n. ,«btt]pK 


(tt),n. ,«b^pK 


PIT .«biop« 




P^^P^ 


(p) .nbppK 




2d fem. . . . 


f^^^PI?^ 




— 


Ist com. . . 


[nl-bttpK 


[ni^b-ppK 


[n]-bii:p« 


I 


sibttps 


lyppsf; 


SlbSflDpS 


Plur. 3d masc. ] 




blttpK 




3d fem. . . . 


1^ttl?« 


1^^^ 


— 


2d masc. . . 


*,!inbttpK 


(p) »i*inb-ppK 




1st com. \ 


.■jittps .wittpsi 


•T3;Hp« 




l?^ttl?«.T>tti?» 


r>'^^ 




iMPEBrXCT — 








Sing. 3d masc. . . 


("'3,'?,'^b),bttpi 


(■^3,'?,'^b),b-^pb 




3d fem 


bttipn 


^^pF> 




2d masc. . . 


^tipn 


^"ttpFl 




Ist com. . . 


^P^K 


^^Pl?« 


— 


Plur. 3d masc. . , 




('T,^b),[T]!ibt3pb 




3d fem 




('^3 ,'^b) .ibtipb 




2d masc. . . 




m 4:"pibppn 




1st com. . . 


^^133 


^•Pp? 




Imperative — 








Sing. 2d masc. . . 


^Pp^ 


^■^pi* 




2d fem. . . . 




^^^Pp^ 




Plur. 2d masc. . . 
Infinitive 


bit: .!ibttp» 


[■j]!ib"ppH 


nbtops 


Pabtioifle — 








Active, sing. masc. 


^Pp'? 


^^p» 


— 


fem. . 


Kbpp:a 


sbppa 




Passive, sg. masc. 




^PP'P 




fem. . 




s^ttp^ 
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EXAMPLES FOB APH'SL. 

Pebfbct.— 3d sing, mosc— §304. a) [B btppSl; TM b"tDlp«; 
S Vjoj^].— TrroS he testified, Ber. 58 a; pr?n« he lit, Sabb. 21 6; 
TpB« entrusted, Sebu. 45 b; rni« Ned. 39 b; b"^ip« caused to 
pass over, Sanh. 77 6; "j'^prs (§68) grreu? oW, Zeb.*59a; rb^St 
became worm-eaten. Mace. 7 6; "j'^Fltf '*H 'En T. Bekh. 44 6. 

6) miD« he looked at, Ber. 28 a; "Ttn^. Ned. 41a; min« 
mode profit, B. Q. 50 a; rSlDK /ownd, B. M. 23 b.' 

c) ITi"Oyt putrefied, Naz. 50 a; ("jryi^flTpS caused ws to hear, 
Ned. 73 a, Meg. 7 a, R. H. 6 a, Taan.'sOa). 

3d sing, fern.— %S05. a) [B tbtiptl; T n^tDpS, PlbttpS; M 
nsb-tDpS, nsbttpK; S z^i^^^j.— nVnnK she began, Gitt. 73a, 
Yeb. 79 6; tvi^^'^» Nidd. 57 6; nb'^a'^W Yeb. 26 a; HSranS Alf. 
Pes. 7 a. With loss of stem-vowef : VlipaiSt Nidd. 57V TOrj^^i^ 
Yeb. 39 6 (legal style). 

6) tXn^m M. Q. 27 6; KHICS Tern. 31a.' 

c) roipTS she became old, Nidd. 47 a. 

J?d 8iViflr.* masc— §306a. [B nbttpH; T «nb'*ttip«, nb^ttpS; 
Pal. Talm. nbttp«; M nytSpS; S a^^].— FIXBH dt^^^ spoil, 
Keth. 61 6; FinSlpS didst witness, Pes. 113 6; FlBpHK madest dif- 
ficult, B. B. i29a; n'llltIK dtds/ fwm. Pes. 86 6;'nn3;p« didst 
find, B. M. 63 a.' ' * ' 

2d sing, f em.— %306fi. fl^anS didst place, B. Q. 114 a. 

1st sing, com.— %S01. a) [BVlbttpH; T Pl'^b'^tDpN;; Pal. Talm. 
n"^bttp»; M Pl-'btDpK, n-^bttpS; S A^^uo^].— n-'TD'^a'^K I stirred up, 
Sanh. 95 a (Palest.); "p'^jriK I gained claim to possession, B. B. 
41 a; 'p'WH I supported, Ned. 22 a; "p'^IT^H / have removed, 
B. B. 26 a; na-'blDK I have delivered, Taan. 29 a; H'^a'nrrS I 
have destroyed, 'En Y. t6td. 25 a.* 

6) T[^m Sabb. 1406, B. Q. 206; "^nnnK / chased away, 
B. M. 108 6; ^'Tim Sanh. 95 a. 

3d plur. masc.— §308. a) [B ^btDpH; T ^ib-^tppK; Pal. Talm. 
■pbt:p«; M b-'ttpS; S ^o-, ol^o)^].— ^"''^.pK Zeb.'86a; ^TTOK 
Sanh. 27 a; ^I'^'^pK flrreti? darfc. Pes. 118 6; W^'HpK came before, 

1 Whether nj^p^ is oricrinally Qal, as Kantzsch holds (Oramm. de% bibl.Aram.^ p. 174), 
or Aph'el, as NOldeke (00 A. 1884, p. 1019) asserts, is immaterial as regards the form. 

2 nnSipS' ^^- ed. Harkayy, §388. 

' Fipj'TTrJS , HO. ed. pr. 102 b. 

* "TTSpJC, BO. ed. pr. 83c; n3"»nnS. SM. No. v. a (voc) ; nC^T^JS, <Wd. No. xxm. 
(toc.). 
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Ber. 50 6; ^p'^HT^ '^^efar away, ^ull. 17 a. With loss of stem- 
vowel, by analogy with the participle: tt*lp''S C. MS., Zeb. 86 a; 
"inCSt B. Q. 73 a; 'j'^'npS Hag. Hat. Sabb! 88 a; ^TnSS Men. 64 6. 
"h) ^nS^S Ned. 50 a6, Sanh. 109 a; ^inTlS Taan?23 6; ^bSS 
were stcccessful, A. Z. 26 a.* 

c) ^b^p^S /Aey caused to he removed, Qidd. 81 a; ( VIS'^^^^BS 
/Ae^ separated them, ibid, 696). 

d) nsians Nidd. 66 a; '?fin2« Gitt. 26; "j^aTS Ber. 506, 55 6; 
Trp» Qidd! 70 6; n^'nns Meg. 14 6; p^THS Aave adopted, ^ull.4a.' 

5dpZwr./et».— §309. inMS have ameliorated, B. M. 1106; 
■jn3Tp» Aave/ound, Nidd. 48 a} 

'' 2dplur,masc.—%^\0. a) [-(Wbppn; T-,5inyttip«; S^iii^ 
— 'jWp'^FlS ye made war, Tarn. 31 6. 

6)''jinn31» M. MS., B. B. 1716; "jVinSipS; Sabb. 67 a; 
^f^'^riaTpk ye paid attention, Succ. 31 a. 

1st plur, com.— §311. a) [B Mbtpjpri; T "jS^'^ipS; M -pbtSpS 
S ^, ^Jb^L^]- — 15''Vr^^ ^^- 1^"^- With loss of Btem-vowel: 
■ji^bririS began, Ber. 14 6; 13T}?« Sanh. 26 6; ■|5''bSlp» Nidd. 30 a. 

6) MnSlCS Pes. 26; l^im Ned. 79 a; "ijnS'aik'C. MS., Zeb. 
68 6; ■jS'^nWi* Sabb. 30 6; T'hsirS H6r. 10 aV 

Impebpeot.— 3d sinflr. rwasc!— §312. a) [B btS|prr, btS):::; T 
b'^tpip^; M yt:pM; S vJlcj].— r'ipb Qidd. 81a; pFlttS becomes 
sweet, Ber. 39 a; D'^'linb pufe under'ban, 'Ar. 28 a; p*;??? Qidd. 17 a; 
ITarrb pwfe under heavy restrictions, Yeb. 88 a; TCSb B. M. 58 a. 
" 6)' rrrr^ B. Q. 81 a; T^ii^) ibid, 49 6; "QJT Keth. 16 6; nTB 
Ber. 6 a; jilfSb Ned. 25 a; nnV? ^<« ^2/^ ^- ^ 10 a."^ 

2d singr. masc. — §313. a) ^"'iyFl punishest, ^ag. 5 6; b^^TF) 
windest skeins, 'Arflkh, Yeb. 63 a; y^^onFl Pes. 7 a. 

6) ns^DFl ^ndes<, Sabb. 152 6. 

1st sing, cow.— §314. a) p-TTlS Taan. 23 6. 

^) ^'Hr'^ -f ^^^ ^2/ W7<>^d 6acfc, Sanh. 1026.* 

3d pliir. wosc— §315a. [B l^btD|p{T, l^bttp^; T l^btpl^^, 
l^btDjp^; M -jlbttpM; S ^oi^].— ^^'np-'VSabb. 151*6; rpnrrb ^Ar. 
28 a; "j^^Danb /Aey notice, 'En Y. Gitt. 56 a; tt^p^ Sebu. 12 a; 
^nTirbAlf. B. B. 29 a. 

1 1*^y^nS ft«cam« twrm-eafen, HaJ. Pe«., §61. 

* IJT^nS ' ^^^ ®^- Harkavy, §80 ; Ijn'^nS » »bid. §§ 64, 330. 
^ * miiniib , TG., ea. Harkavy, §335 ; fi^ry^ , HG. ed. pr. 35 d. 
6 yb^S 'sO' ed. pr. 94 c. 
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3d plur. fern.— %315 p. yi^rb Gitt. 56 a. 

2d plur. masc.—%SlQ. [B^btppHri; T 1*tppri; M -jlbttpsn; 
S a^^uol].— ^IprnPl ye claim possession, B. B. 29 6; l^n'^aipn ye 
pay attention, Ned. 91 6; "i^riMP) Alf . ibid. 

1st plur. com.— §317. a) p-^H? Taan. 23 6. 

6) n3«3 Sabb. 30 6. 

Impebativb.— /SiViff. Twosc— §318. a) [B btSpH; T b-'pipS; 
S s44] .— •J'^pS hide, Sabb. 51 a; r-^p;^ Ber. 55 6; D'''n]5« Ned. 3a. 

6) n-iB» iei }it/, Sebu. 30 6; npB» Succ. 44 6. 

Sfmff./^i.— §319. a) [T^yppS, ^bpp«; S ^I^^].— -^^"sipN; 
Sabb. 151 6, eds. 

Plur. mosc— §320. a) [T ^^ppSt; Pal. Talm. l^bttpS; S 
^oii^, a:44].— ^ri5« Ned. 40a;'TO^b^« finish, Ber. 8 6; 
siynr^S begin, M. Q. 22 a; ^Tp5« teach, ibid. 13 6; ^a^niS tern 
soutKB. B. 25 6; ^""^HS come early, Sanh. 70 6; ^b-^lCB^S tvoist, 
'En Y., Bekh. 8 6. 

6) [T ^bppSt].— WnSt arrange the pieces, Gitt. 67 6; ^*^Sl5» 
Sanh. 38 a. ' ' 

c) ^pWTS be strong, hail! Gitt. 62 a; ^l^aaS feocA t/e, P. MS., 
Ber. 136. '' 

d) n^in» return, Keth. 84 6. 

Inpinitive. — §321. The usual form of the infinitive is **bitSpS; 
all the other forms occur only sporadically. 

a) 'aqttlU: ^7inp»b Qidd. 706; "''linCS to<esh/t/,Macc.6a; 
■'^i'fiS; to separate, Qidd, 69 6; ■'"liS'lS to remind, Ber. 14 6; 
■'THTH to warn, Mace. 23 a; '•ni^llS to 6e astonished, B. B. 98 6; 
■'^inSS (§23c) to declare false, Sanh. 69 a; ""TftV^. to extend, 
B. Q.'SO a; "^nTJSb to cause to grow, M. Q. 26; "Si'lrt to destroy, 
Taan. 29a (§50).' 

6) 'iqtftU: "WcB^Sb to make unfit. Pes. 14 6; ^ainiD'^fc^b to 
moke water, B. B. 19 6; ^SitSp^Sb to inform against, YOmft 20 6 
(some eds.). 

c) 'aqttll: T&iZm V. L., Pes. 17 a.* 

d) maqttlU: "flinpa to stretch, M. Q. 10a (catch-word of 
the T68eph6th); (^ri'^'inpM Ber. 53 6). 

e) maqtal: VrmVio let fly, A.Z. 10a; D'nptt YOmft 186. 

f) miqtal: nTHTa M. MS., B. Q. 816; nntD^ab to trouble, 
Meg. 226. 

g) naqtal: inn? B. Q. 816. 

> rr^ll^b (Meg. 25 a) Is a quotation of the Targom to Lev. 18:21. 
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h) 'aqtftltlift: ^::inaC« to teach, MSS. B. B. 155 6; ^V^» 
(contracted from '^J^TSHS) to carve, cut to pieces, A. Z. 38 6.* 

Active Pabtioiple.— /Smgr. masc. — §322. o) ffjT?!)? Ned. 
9 6; TD^^tt ^^^d. 13 a; T^M Sabb. 1406; TJTKg Ber. 606; 
^^ym Sebu. 46 a. ' 

6) nS'TO reminds, Ned. 32 6; nSWQ t6td. 316, 546; mTptt 
Sanh. 1066; TOXBU lets hear, Ned. 5 a, 55 a;' rura is astonished, 
B. B. 98 6; "npptt Zeb. 25 a; npra feocAes, A. Z. 3 6. 

/Kngr. /ew.— §323. rnOBtt causes toss, B. M. 17 6; fcOOM 
flrives tn marriage, Ned. 23 a; SHTIS^ causes pain, Sabb. 93 6; 
(edB. inma; c/. §226). 

PZur. masc— §324. a) ^brnntt begin, Sabb. 144a; -npsa t6td.; 
^yV2 'Ar. 28 a; ^nStt Sanh! 69 a (§23c) ; '^133'^ B. B. 149 a; 
■jsiic'nntt Sanh. 906; TQ1U Meg. 18 6; ^inSTDtt Pes. 1126; ^noM 
B. M!l09a. 

6) Ta^"?ipa Gitt. 56 a; "^.rarM Nidd. 12 6; TH?? Pes. 1126; 
■H^CM Keth. 67 6; with retention of the vowel of the singular. 

PZur./ew.— §325. ])nt\n B. M. 16 a; y^rvrn are black, Ber. 
28 a; I'lpBtQ cause damage, Taan. 2B a; "jHITSi^ cause pain, eds. 
Sabb. 33 6." 

Passive Pabtioiple.— §326. pTTM Bekh. 12 6; pOBQ ^ull. 
59 a; MttCtt A. Z. 25 a; sba^a Ber. 17 a; "OnStt Nidd. 126; 
■jybna 'Er. 21 a; -ll^pBtt 'En Y. ^ull. 59 a. 

Pabticiples with Enclitic Subject - Pbonouns. — Active 
Participle.— %S21. a) Mtt^blCa I deliver, ^ag. 5 a; tOb^Slpa 
I dip, Sabb. 108 6; MTCBtt*/ spoil, ibid.; tOmi^ I cause 
profit, B. M. 73 a.' 

6) nnS^a Ber. 19 a; PlJlbipa strippest, ibid. 566; FanfTa 
destroyest, B. M. 86 a (M. MS. Wnirw) . 

c) SpCM B. M. 109 a; ■)3''bnrilb Ber. 14 6; "jS^')']!!? ibid. 
26 6; ■a'Tinba Y6mft 19 a; 13'ppM Pes. 105 a; "^aT^TTra Sebu. 
46 6; ^rbnna M. MS., Pes. 55 a; ^SnTT? Keth. 103 6; ^T?'1Trc 
'Ar. 226.*"' 

d) ^"B^na ye flutter, Keth. 63 6; ^n^BSTO (or siFl-'MrM) 
ibid. 84 6; ^ri'^'inntt t/e turn away, M. Q. 22 a; WTDBtt B. M. 73 a. 

3]b tTQ Kp). TGm ed. Harkavy, §§245, 275; ]blpV^. ibid., §§334, 337, 840, for KJP 

» KJlJ*^btlp3 , BO. ed. pr. 70 d (f.) ; ■'n"fl'J3 , ibW. 98 c. 

♦]5WStp'»T?. riJ.ii.lO; •JJ^pStp'O, ibid. 38; UT'S^O, HO. 44; ]Jp':9'J3» BG.ed. 
pr.l25d; ij''P'>tp5, TO., ed. Harkavy,§231; •pS'ip'^rT^'O » TO., ed. Cassel, §tt. 
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Ithp^'el and Ithpa^'al 








ITHP»*«L. 


ithpa"al. 


Pbbfeot — 










Sing, dd masc. . . 


^Pi?^» 


(itt) »b^t?;5^« 


(itt 


) ,^) .btt|3^« 


dd fern 




r\z >«btt;?^» 


(IS) 


,rr .»btp)3"'« 


2d masc. . . 




FlbttjJ^S 




Flfe-Sl 


1st com. . . 


[W^bpjp^s 


'[n]^b^t?]5^« 


(ito) ,[n]''bto)3''« 


Plur. 3d masc. ] 


5ii)p]p^» 






b!iQp.-» 


dd fem 




])^h 




'\^W^ 


2d masc. . . 


^r\**l5tt'p*^s 


Wb'tDjJ^H i^n^b'tD]?^^ 




!in"'ba)3''» 


1st com. • 








Mbeip-s 


Impebfbot— 










Sing, dd masc. • . 


^w) 


(itt) ^b'tD^j^b 




(ii3) ,bfflj5^b 


3d fem. . . . 


bti'p''Fi 


(itt) ,b^t:;5^Fi 




bE)|3Tl 


2d masc. . . 


l5tt'P''Fl 


(itt) fh^j>^F\ 




bc)|3''ri 


2d fem. . . . 








^bop-n 


1st com. . . 


^^T^ 


^^W^ 




^^r^ 


Plur. 3d masc. . . 




[■(]5ibttp.^b 




[]]!ibt3)?''b 


3d fem 




1^W> 




1^^^ 


2d masc. . . 




[■pSjbttjD^Fl 




[■j]!lbt3)3''Fl 


1st com. . . 








bap^ 


Impebative — 










Sing, masc 


^^r» 


^^T^ 




(■^) .btt)3"« 


fem 








■'bBj3''H 


Plur. masc 


^bp^s-'S 




(!ia 


t'p) .ibap-'S 


Infinitivb 




*^bio|)''« 




-bitap^H 


Pabtioiple — 










Sing, masc 


btt]?*^^ 


b^B]2)rQ 




bopra 


fem 




«btt]5'« 




»btt]3-"; 
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EXAMPLES FOB ITHP"'BL. 

Pebfect.— 3d sing, wasc— §328. a) [B bttptt*; T b'tDptt*, 
yO)pri»].— IpbaS he consulted, Ber. 27 6; !pS''» was necessary, 
Ned. 29 6; aT?r» w?as pierced, ^ull. 46 a;" p'";)r« Pes. 88 6 
(C. MS. p'"1'=ir»); '^■'1ttS''» Ned. 67 a, 766; ttrgnTp-'S disap^ 
peared, Ned.' 50 6, M. Q. 126; ^p-'btDSS was split, Ber. 566; 
b^T^FlTDS was taken away, ^ag. 2 6. 

6) [T bt)pri»].— TDSy-'S was punished, M. Q. 25a; 1S^^^ took 
offence, Ned. '22 6; TiSn'^i* was irreverent, Ned. 64 6; bBr» took 
trouble, Zeb. 15a (bSpS B-uU. 44a, id.); "T^Bt^S was insulting, 
disobedient, M. Q. 16 a; *l'T!''S Ned. 50 a; S5p''S arrived, ibid. 
62 a; rrSFl^D"!* tros /ound, t6id. 50 a.' 

c) aifQ''S tras written, Zeb. 26; biSSl'^S flrreti? bulbous, 'Artlkh, 
'Er. 29 6; '?|iBn«« was spilled, Gitt. 57 6; bipFlS met with an 
accident, eds. B.'Q. 29 a; SibECS w?as divided, B. B. 121 6.' 

3d sing, /em.— §329. a)' [B ribttp^H; T rib'^pftS; Pal. 

Taim. nb'tDpns, nbopns; m n»bt:^ro * nsbtt-pj; s iii4J4]. 

— nb-pFl^^ met with accident, B. Q. 29 a; STayn^S Sabb. 3 a; 
STDTQlp''S was soaked, Succ. 10 6; Sta'^B**^ tras explained, Ber. 
25 6; «5''ntD2''» t6id. Ned. 606; «5^Bnn''« was turned, M. Q. 20 a; 
nb^na-'k was likened, Sanh. 95 aj tU-'brDn^S 'En Y. Ned. 50 a.' 

6) SBp3''S was ashamed, Taan. 25 a; nbOB'^S became unfit, 
Zeb. 15 a; fTIlprS was pierced, Bull. 49 a; •TI'^B"'!* rebelled, 
B. M. 846; SybSL^R tuas towflrA^, Ber. 246; 85'^pSrS Sabb. I486.* 

2d sing. masc.—%SSO. [T SFiytppJlS; Pal. Tahn. nbopn*^«; 
M nb^ttpriS; S ii^4x4].— F0'13''» didst mingle, Keth. 776; 

roba^sB.B. 176. 

' ' ist sing, cow.— §331. a) [T n'^b'^Opn'^S; Pal. Talm. nbttp''^; 

M n^btt-'pro, n-'btt^pj; s ii^4].— "s^ntts^s Gitt. 58a; ^n-'orR 

I teas married, Yeb. 66 a.' 

» nSprr^t^. HG. 501 ; bp^Un'^iC (or btpSn'^S), BG. ed. pr. 133 d. 

2 '»Np)'^P9'>s Aift«, HKiantD msbn. pa88in« into "i-b. 

8 n'^btP?n'»S Sabb. 1166 ('En Y. nb'^pnnj). Pale«tlnean.-nil3IJt^S» T<^'* ^ 
Harkayy, S550: "iKpntD^ uhu heard, 8M. No. xoy., passing into n^ Torbs; Kl'^PKI 
HG. 293. 

« The traditional pronunciation of lengthened forms of the Ithpe'el are Kbtpp*^ 
^btSp V * y tSp*^ f etc. What jnstifloation there is for snch a pronunciation it is diffionlt 
toteli. 
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Gbammab of the Babylonian Talmud 191 

6) [T n^bpipns].— n^bjS'^S / arrived, Sabb. 1456; "^bp^S 
Sanh. 97 a, Ber. 49a; ^'^SripS / am engrossed, F. MS., B. Q. 40 a; 
■pbB''» / took counsel, B/B. 306.' 

Sdplur. wasc— §332. a) [B ^btDipriH; T ^b-tDj^nS, ibtSpnS; 
Pal. Talm. "(ibttpn^S; M -jlbospro, "jlbO'pro; S ,o^4, ol^^il]. 
— tt-'enn"!* B. B. 746; Wy'Ttfi were afraid, Meg. 3 a; "S^lprS 
Gitt. 726; «''bB''» were divided, Sabb. 156 a.' 

6) ^bpn;p^» 'Ar. 186; W»b]5^» C. MS., M. Q. 12 a; 5DbB^» 
differed, Zeb. 116; WbSS were swallowed up, Sanh. 110 a; ^^S'TTfej^ 
were charred, singed, Nidd. 28 a; 'j'^'^nns broke in, Sanh. 109 a.' 

c) siB^iCrs were ashamed, Gitt. 296.* 

d) n^nrS, n^n'nrS took heed, Qldd. 696; 15inB''« rebelled, 
Yeb. 108a; bwa^»'Y6mft 196; "d^pTVi were caught, Taan. 236.- 
bnsp-S /eZZ m rWns, Meg. 4 a; p^kk ^ull. 44 a; n^lttBS took 
leave, M. Q. 9 a; r,W« toere 6Zasfed, B. M. 1056; r,5nF)«« 
ibid. 106 a.' 

5d plur, /ew. — §333. [T sb^tDl^nfcjk , «bttpri«, "jbtSpn*; 
S ^-, .^4^4, Viuo4].— ■]nSFllC''» b! B* 24a; ■jy'ljS)''** u^ere /orw, 
Qidd. 706; yiCTtfi were married, Keth. 53 d; 1?^^ 6oM?ed, 'En 
Y. A. Z. 176;'b7a''» 'Artlkh Y6ma 196; "KyTS^S tcere spZi/, 'En 
Y. Bekh. 36 a, by analogy with "^'b.' 

2d plur, masc — §334. [T 'j^Flb''tSpr\» ; M 1inb''t:p''lny , 
-prt^ttpJ; S ^1k V } ^^]] —^r^^'^hr^rit "r/ 'q 1086 (M. MS. 
^n-pbFlpS); ^FlTlnyn-S ye became rich, H6r. 106; ^n^rnn^S ye 
postpone, wait, Sabb. 136 a; ^f^***^pB''S ye took leave, M. Q. 9 a 
('En Y. ^n*^TBB^»). 

1st plur. cowi.— §335. [B WbtpJ^njl; T «5b^t?pn«; M -j^ab^ttptV, 

■j'^b'tDps ; s ^-, ,^14^4] •— T?b^^» ^^U- 111 '«-• ir?^r^ ^^^^' *^ ^' 

Impebfect.— Sdsmflr.wasc.— §336. a) [B SppH';; T b-tppn*;; 
M b'tDp^M, b-'tSp-'i; S Vjuoij]. 

6) nnn-'b is broken, Ber. 28 a; nnrb Sabb. 1106; nn'HT^S 
takes care, Gitt. 696; riDFlipb is found, Ned. 44 a.* 

c) biCB-'b is unfit, Zeb. 27 a. 

» ■»*)3'!ptJ, HO. ed. pr. 115 o. 

2 'jWb^'^S* ^i^i^- -^erlrd, 29; ib^^pntfi?, ibid. 37. 

« l^nSnipS. Bal. Pet. §73; TTbp^K, HG. 129 (toc.). 

* IDTTSpj^, TG. ed. Harkavy, §m 

6 niDIWS. HG. ed. pr. 92a; tDlOTTD'^K. ibid. 126c. 

••jnSriTpK.Haed.pr.lSOa; inbl^'^S, iWd.l84d; 'J'^pi^K, /i;i7.^ertrd, 15 (i/npy). 

' KJ^-npn?*. IgO- SerirA^U; ^J^j'^ntp?''* AlfAsl, B. M. IV. 

« Without b: n51f)7 ^ delivered up, B. M. 88a; nn'^p A. Z. 286. 
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3d sing, fern.— %SS1. a) "CTmB^ is explained, Sabb. 140a; 
Tarn is done, B. M. 296. 

6) nann is broken, B. M. 107 a; ^^STFi is done, A. Z. 10a. 

2d sing. masc.—%33S. VOT^Pi listen', B. M. 59a. 

1st sing, com.— §339. a) Ipba^J* I consult, Ber. 276. 

6) *^5RpSl / am engrossed, B. Q. 40 a; "^lirT^ ^ QO ^04ik, 
Ned. 50 a.' 

3d plur. mosc— §340. [BT "j^bopn';; M l^btt-pn^i; S 
.oi^ufiii]. — ^bCB'^b are unfit, Zeb. 46, 5 a; WbB**b differ, ibid. 
116; ^rnFl*^b wait, Sabb. 134 a; ®brpb exchange, mix up, ibid. 
546; **b5Ht^b get accustomed, Ned. 666; ^TDijb are punished, 
B^ 16a.'' 

3d plur. fern.— %3il. ■)5ttn«''b are heard, M. Q. 166; l^anb 
ulcerate, Sabb. 546. 

2d plur. masc — §342. "i^bttp^n Keth. 19 a; tt)p3Tn are 
ashamed, Qidd. 18 a. 

Impbbativb. — Sing. masc. — §343. *4Tir^ ^^^ heed, Pes. 
112a; Sbtt*^» have untied, Yeb. 396; T^i^'take as pay, B. M. 
118 a; Tan^is make thyself heard, Sanh. 956; TTSFim find, ibid. 
95 a; tt'^|p''K adorn thyself, Sabb. 26 a. 

Plur. masc. — §344. ^"in^HTS keep away, Nidd. 47 a. 

Inpinitivb. — § 345. The usual form of the infinitive is *^bit3pnyt; 
the other forms occur only sporadically. 

a) 'ithqattll6: ^atosb to consuZf, B. B. 126; 'nipnrs M. 
MS., Pes. 1106; "niaP^-'S ibid. 106; ^biS^Sb M. Q. 2a6; ^inr« 
to act slyly, Sabb" 38 a; "^SibB-'S to differ, 'Er. 3 a. 

6) 'ithqattlU: «ai'1?''« Mace. 236. 

c) 'ithqatftU: »nD5)n»b to be married, Keth. 536. 

d) mithqattllft: ''Blttp'^ to be broken, interrupted. Pes. 8a 
(fragment ed. Lowe) ; **biB'pTQ to peel off, Yeb. 76a. 

e) mithqatal: nn^HT-'P B. B. 173 a; "ri^lS^ to follow, K.Z. 
27 6; but the last example is more probably Qal. 

f) mithqatftU: VCT^TI^ to be lashed, H. MS., B. M. 86a. 

g) 'ithqatalftifi: ^^^"T^}^ to fl<^ 

Pabtioiple. — Sing, rwasc.— §346. a) ?pbl3Ta Ned. 54 a; 
f^''S21*^H is frightened, Sanh. 94 a. 

6) laara is lashed, H. MS., B. M. 86a; tp"^^ is broken. 
Pes. 8 a; '"Tm^ ibid. 1116. 

* W^lp''^. ^(^' ed. pr. 106a,- ]1J^Pfl*^^ . TQ., ed. Harkavy, 9546. 
2 n^iOf'^b, A^'el. 18; n^tept^, ibid. 12; r^lOfl^b. ibid. a. 
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Sing, /em.— §347. «Ta?ntt M. MS., Pes. 54a; »nnara rebels, 
Keth. 576; IXtTTV ficts^ slyly, Mace. 236; SnCsV^ married, 
Sabb. 94 a. ^ ' 

Plur. masc— §348. ■j'pbana regret, B. B. 4 a; ^TDiyro are 
punished, C. MS., M. Q. 25*a; "SBn^tt Meg. 46; "3^6^X3 differ, 
Ned. 54 a; Wa^a hide themselves,' Sanh. 26 a; "^bB'^ Zeb. 186.' 

Plur. /ewi. — §349. lyan^a Sabb. 236; laristt Ber. 6 a; 
■jnpara Gitt. 716; l^])yi2are wounded, ed. Ven. Ber. 6 a; inOSra 
are married, Ber. 56 a. 

Pabtioiple with Enclitic Subject - Pbonouns. — §350. — 
a) iOnS'TO I remember, Ber. 446; tO%n'?P? -^ <«*» *««d» B. B. 
29a;"MnSB'^ sfrefcA myself, A. Z. 706; iOD^BFia Sabb. 32a. 

6) riOBFltt art caught, Ber. 56a; fODSTQ art married, Keth. 
616 (f.)."' 

c) MT^B^^tt Qidd. 39 a. 

examples fob ithpa"al. 

Pebpect.— 3d sing, masc— §351. a) [B bttpnn; T btoj?r«; 
M b«t:«pn«; S S4i4].— "tlSy^^S 6ecame rich, Gitt. 306; bSFlD'^l* 
Pes. 104 a; "jS^T^^S was sold, Ber. 56; bSl'lirS was manured, A. Z. 
49a; nFB^» she brought forth, Gitt. 696 (§236); "jafS Ned. 
316; *^'j?y*S i6td. 41a; *^ri5**S 6ecat7ie rich, ibid. 50 a. 

6) ^^nip» Pes. 8 a (ed. pr.) ; D^nFlDS was closed up, Yeb. 75 6. 

c) Cli'^ni»''» fjoas burned. Pes. 826; pibnO^S Er. 60 a; nisa^S 
tww sfofew" B.'m. 79 a; TDi'l]?^^ 'Arfikh, Ned. 31a; nian^S has 
profit, Sanh. 81a; nitOB^«(1) let her be freed, Yeb. 19 a. 

d) ^«nn«^» wjas of benefit, Gitt. 35 a." 

5d sfnff.Vew,— §352. [B nbttpm; T nbttpftS; M nKbttSpttP; 
S £i^4].— nyaS-'S 6ecawe leprous, ^ull. 60 a; STCM^R was 
persuaded, Yeb.' 1086; «ttb?^» escaped, B. M. 85'^6; H'Tf'inS 
staggered, Nidd. 176; SlC'n]?''^ , n«'n]5''», Keth. 626; mp'npr\^» 
Ned. 50 a; mp'''n]?^» was betrothed, Y eh. 110 a.' 

2d sing, cow.— §353. [Fibttpnri; T snbttpns, nbttpns; M 

nb«0«pro; S ^ ^ l l.]]—r\m^r^m^yi art' in error, Zeb. 26a; 
roars didst stay, ^ull. 1056; Fl*^aB''S didst neglect to come, 
keth. 1116; n)pB?^« didst busy thyself, Keth. 776. 

2 cy< for the derelopment of meaning Arabic JoU and Juow . 
' ''7iyrW Co' rTiy"), Sir. No. X. ; n'J3^^?'»S» r^-* ed. Caaael, §53. 
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Ist sing. cowi.— §354. [B nbttpnH; T n"'bttl?n"'»; M n-'btDSpW?; 
S AS^iil].— 7aF>ffl''» I stoorel Sanh. 1096; ^bSFlp-S / looked, 
B. M. 856; ''33riC« I was in danger, Keth. 61 o, 6! MS., Sabb. 
1456; "nnr« Pes. 113 a; tltor«D'« / stretched myself out, B.M. 
856.' 

3d plur.masc.—%355. a) [B ibttlSflTJ; T sibtSpnS; Pal.Talm. 
■pbt5pn''«; M -p-bsOHpro; S ,o<4^4, a:^4].— 1">Fir« became 
rich, Taan. 236; !|"l?Tpn«(?) C. MS., M. Q. 256 (eds. WlTOS).' 

6) ")!lpnTlJ''« Mace. 56; "|5|pr« Yeb. 646; DinBCS toere closed 
up, R. H. 236; n!|3n"'» made profit, A. Z. 26; IWa^S may they be 
scattered, Pes. 1106. 

3d plur. fern.— %S56. 1^» show semen, ^uU. 936.' 

1st plur. com. — §357. SSpSlTS I am (we are) aMached, 
Sanh. 29a. 

Impebfect. — 3d sing. masc. — §358. a) 1?tt2''b ^ag. 56; 
"^rrb Gitt. 87 a; r^es-b Zeb. 316; -^nc^? Sabb. 81 a; bl^S^b 
IS disfigured, B. B. 1546; DbFniJ"0 B. M. 108 a.* 

6) CiilFlto is burned, Pes. 826.' 

3d sing, fern.— %359. ll^Srin Zeb. 25a; baptVl B^. 38a; 
:]n|inri Ber. 51 6; "(B'HTn happened, M. Q. 186; yarnpTl Keth. 
83 a; ^SlTlFl is covered with straw, B. M. 1036; "jaJ^Fl Und. 19 a. 

2d sing, tnasc— §360a. bSPCFl B.M. 85a; njBSTl Sanh. 95a. 

2d sing, /em.— §360/8. '"ine"'n Keth. 26. 

1st sing, com.— §361. "IPIFICSI Ber. 316; "WDSS Taan. 25a; 
"laB-'S i6td. 236; n3r« Sanh. 98 a. 

5d plur. masc— §362. a) ^htSZ^b Ned. 27 o; sfla^b 'Er. 
476; !n"na"'b Gitt. 336; WV^^ Taan. 236; ^"fOSA Sabb. 71a; 

npbB^b, npbnc-'b b. b. 43 o.'* 

■ b) -ypfsr^ TOsaphOth, Gitt. 336; ''8!nrnc5(?) Sabb. 110 a. 
c) "iWa? Yeb. 72 a. 

3dplur^fem.—%3QB. ])mb Ned. 276; -jj^^a-b Succ. 135. 
2d plur. masc— § 364. TOrorffl Sanh. 19 a/'ilFWFl B. M. 59 a. 
is/ pZur. com.— §365. -ffttsb Taan. 25 a. 

1 Ipia^Jjt, TO., ed. Caaael, gl. 

1 The regnlar form ia very rare, haTinc been ropetseded by the one vith traoBpoaed 
final ToweL 

•■ppVPV^' re., ed. Caaael, §53; "j^JCIt^HI' '*'<'•-■ TTfT?"'*' HO., ed. pr. n d. 

• O'^ri't. SOU 40a. 

» Crtri31|^V> '■*'•• "^- Harkavy, $348. 

• "j'D^l^ B. H. 906. 
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Impebativb. — Sinflr. tiwwc — §366. a) bSFlDS ^ull. 60 a; 
'tBtt''^ hide thyself, Yeb. 456; -jnT^ be fat, Sebu! 476. 

6) 7nT« ©ds. Sebu. 476; Cl'^FlFl^T* Alfftsl BluU. 1326 (eds. 

Plur. tiwwc— §367. a) ^nBtt'^S Alfftsl B. B. 406. 

6) ^TBttS M. MS. B. B. 41a. 

c) sin^Btt-^^B. B. 406. 

Infinitive. — §368. The usual form of the infinitive is 
*^bitDpllS ; the other forms occur only sporadically. 

a) 'ithqatttll6: TrinBn''»b to open, Gitt. 69a; raiFlFltpS 
to be closed, R. H. 236; ""liSFl'^s' to profit, Sanh. 81a, A. Z. 26, 
Yeb. 926; '"li'nSl^S to scatter, Gitt. 336, Y6mft 26; "niaFlTD-'S to 
praise. Pes. 506; '?.i3'!!T^» to be sold, 'Ar. 296; raioab Meg. 76, 
C. MS. TQiS2l''Sb , to cheer oneself up with wine, 

6) 'ithqatttll : riiBFI^S to be astonished, 2 M. MS. Pes. 17 a; 
and perhaps nitOB^R to be freed, Yeb. 19 a; ni^nSL^S Tos. Gitt. 336. 

c) 'ithqatftlft: Sbsntpsb to look, ^ull. 60a; »'^|5?n''H 
Men. 7a. 

d) *ithqattftl6: ^^T^ *^ ^^ singed, Nidd. 28a. 

e) 'ithqattal: n]5S^« to 6e fom ow/. Pes. 1116. 

/) 'ithqattftltlift: ■';;irTar)''« to wonder, Sanh. 20a. 

g) mithqattftlft: »'1ttB''ab to be freed, Rasl Yeb. 19a. 

h) '•BinriTpa to melt, Sabb. 110a (l/rpnD= l/^ii). This 
example may also be imperfect; cf §3626.* 

Pabtioiple. — Sing. masc. — §369. a) *©311H is forgiven, 
Meg. 16 a; fa'TO is sold, M. Q. 106; "I5tt2a grieves, B. M. 84 a; 
JMp is smitten with leprosy, ^ull. 60 a; nFiB''a opens, Taan. 24 a.* 

6) I^SFipra 'En Y. Bekh. 446; D^bnyJa is paid, Pes. 28 a.* 

c) ^TpiFl^a benefits, Gitt. 44 a, 5ull.'l31a, Keth. 108 a. 

Sing, fern.— %S10. »T]5Bra bidden, Yeb. 656; iOfn2 grows 
old, 'At. 19 a; Maftt, WSllnra is sold, ibid. 296; »;*^tp3a B^ 
15a (by analogy with '''b).' 

^'Xtibtgny. TO.,ed.Ca88el.§41; '>fiCy9BTpSb , TR., II., 33; ySBtjhsb, HG., ed. 
pr.lOSd; THtDT^^tpSt ibid. He. 
«y5jrit},Slf.No.x. (Toc.). 

♦ n'ngistjh? . Hflf. ed. pr. km a. 

• ntJ^P'nj . BG. ed. pr. 82 d. 
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Plur. mcwc— §371. "ppBripa Taan. 236; '•bSRCa Succ. 45 6y 
■nFWB get richy Pes. 50 a; ^"Si^yu are pleasing^ Taan. 236; 
I^^TR'^p are explained^ Taan. 14 a; ^Sl'TTQ are sold, Mace. 26. 

Plur. /ew.— §372. ibSFlM looki B^ 20 a; 'ppnBra are 
explained^ clear, Meg. 3 a; I^IFIB^ are uncfear, ibid,; "jTirU are 
trimmed, Ned. 616, Rasl; 'I'^^ttStt Sabb. 1406. 

Pabtioiplb with Enclitic Subject - Pbonoun. — §373. — 
a) iOBTUPnpa J associate myself, M. MS. Sabb. 23 a; MttbFl^Dp 
am paid, b! Q. 9 a; Wp^FCH am paid off, B. M. 676; M'JinnpB 
I hide myself, Ber. 316 (f.); fc^SlFnpa I swear, Ketk *85'a; 
MTD'n^tt I am married, Keth. 626"(f.)! 

""6) roSlTO] thou art sold. Mace. 26; riT(5Bra Yeb. 656 (f.); 
FlSanntfa B. M. 69 a; nasya Taan. 25 a. 

c) 'p'^Sllira we are sold, Mace. 26.* 

d) siFl-^bpioa ye are paid off, leave, B. M. 109 a; ^*^^Fltt5B 
( = VlTlbFITDtt) ye become tired, A. Z. 726. 

VEBBS 3'B. 

§374. The 3 as first stem-consonant is assimilated to the fol- 
lowing consonant whenever both meet without an intervening 
vowel, or vocal s^vft. This happens in the imperfect and in the 
infinitive Qal, in the Aph'el and in the Ittaph'al. The imperative 
Qal frequently loses initial 3 by analogy of the imperfect from 
which it is derived. 

In the verb pbO to ascend, which in consequence of the syn- 
cope of b is formed like a 3'S stem, we find also a form ^pD they 
ascended (Taan. 236) in the perfect.' 

The 3 frequently remains unassimilated before gutturals, 
emphatic consonants, sibilants, 3, 'H, and B. Notice pB*^ is 
taken out (Succ. 45 a) for pBS'^ta. But this may also be an 
Aph'el passive participle. nSOSFfSb to be slaughtered, 'Er. 536, 
passing into a ^'b form. 

EXAMPLBS FOB QAL. 

Impebfect. — 3d sing. masc. — §375. a) S|il253**b moves, Ber. 
51a; bierb fails, Meg. 226; biM-'b takes, Gitt.'686; .niwb 
goes doum, ibid. 676; biS^b Meg. 226; OipST Gitt. 69 a.' 

1 KJJ*^TyC)yp. TG., ed. Harkayy, §78. 

2 Cf. ^T\n n^S? ^^' ^^' 8*' ^- *^ Hebrew rUjJUP , njj . etc 
spifi-i B.B.160a. 
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6) nwb Sabb. 110a; "jFl^b (§8) Sabb. 104a.' 

c) nerb blowsy Gitt. 69 ay tTS^b Ned. 40 ay HB**5 withdraws^ 
Ber. 516/ ' 

3d sing, fern.— %S1Q. pISTPi Mace. 14a, Ned. 65a, 66a. 

2d sing, corw.— §377. a) bia^n tofces/, B. M. 105a; 5irB*^n 
M. Q. 206; nJiOiTn strippest, Sanh. 1006 (from Sirach). 

6) No example. 

c) noan marrtest, M. Q. 96; Yeb. 1006. 

Ist sing, com.— §378. a) liSS / acquire, B. B. 136; pier's 
I go out, Gitt. 56 a; nin^« J flro douw, B. M. 156. 

6) y^OT^Imarry, Yeb. 65 a; ]m Gitt. 566. 

c) npr» J fceep, M. MS. B. B. 29 a; pB^Sl I go up, M. Q. 22 a. 

3d plur. t7ia«c.— §379. a) ]^pf^b go out, M. Q. 96, C. MS. 
l^pM'^b; sipB-'b R. H. 18a, Bekh. 586; ^ttprD take, Pes. Ilia; 
fCFI*0 give, Ned. 55 a.' 

^6) tt^p-^M. MS. Pes. Ilia. 

3d plur. fern.— %380. -jpS^b, "IpB^b 'En Y. M. Q. 96. 

2d plur. cow.— §381. ?lt:p3n Taan. 24a; ^nilTFl go down, 
B. B. 736; ^QCSn ye marry, Ber. 86. 

1st plur. coin.— §382. a) piB"? Gitt. 56a; nirn 2 M. MS. 
Pes. 1186; niirb B. B. 736. 

6) 'jFl'^ Sanh. 96a; CS? slaughters, Sanh. 256. 

c) narbB.B. 29 a. 

Impebativb. — Sing. masc. — §383. a) ttipS take, Sabb. 147a; 
yiBD cast off, ibid.; yiB Y6mft 206; liS acquire, B. B. 136; DiS 
slaughter, Pes. 61a; "^i'H t;ot(?, Qidd. 41a; bit: take, B. M. 286; 
piB Ber. 17 a. 

6) aX3 warry, Yeb. 45 a, 63 a; Pes. 113 a; trrt: Yeb. 63 a; 
■jFl give, Gitt. 566. 

c) IM fccep, Qidd. 70 a; qW raise tip, Keth. 60a (Rasl CjiM) ; 
2'0 take away, Sanh. 1006; pD ascend, Yeb. 63 a. 

Sinflr. /ewi.— §384. "btt <afee, Gitt. 24 a, Ned. 776.* 

Plur. wasc— §385. a) 5|t:?ip3 Sanh. 906; ^p« Sabb. 156 a; 
Tl^n come ye down, Sebu. 31 a. 

b) 5|TM remove ye, Gitt. 686, 'Er. 94a. 

c) ™ Ber. 536. 

» I'^jb , a'»555 HO. ed. pr. 1196. « ]1p|p'^ B. B. 109 a. 

« pB}"^ Qidd. 81 o. * '1^5 51f . No. cxv. 
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Infinitive. — §386. a) miqtal: ^"^VQ to chisel, M. Q. 10 a; 
awra Sanh. 756; ipr^Q M. Q. 9 a; rn'l^ Ned. 666; Sa!rt3 Sanh. 
19 a; laS-'tt B.M. 746; n'TO Ned. 28 a; pB'^ i6td. 50 a; tSj^l? 
t6td. 786; bB'^b B. B. 10a; ]Pri2b Sanh. llSa. 

6) miqtil :' nXDra 'En Y. S6ta 12a. 

c) miqtftl or miqtul: tf^TVab 'En Y. B. B. 736. 

d) miqtalft: S'^M'^b /Sif. (No. xcv.), Gitt. 686. 

e) qutttl: nlT? Ned. 216. 

EXAMPLES FOB APH'EL. 

Pebfeot. — 3d sing, mdsc, — §387. a) SX3S married, Qidd. 
71a; BTJ5SM.MS. Ber.7a; r|T?» swrrowncted, Sanh. 69 a; p^m 
Ber. 39 a;' TD^BS Ae increased, Men. 236; p'^S Taan. 24 a; Tlt^ 
Keth. 626; b^Bfijl she miscarried, ^ull. 42 a. 

6) nns broice off, Mace. 8 a; rT©» removed, Gitt. 536; ac:» 
married, Yeb. 121a; "^rpS enlightened, S6ta 6 a; by analogy 
with ^'b verbs, ^SS touched, Sanh. 336; (rTI'W Ae forbade her 
by a vow, Ned. 50 a). 

c) niC3« C. MS. Pes. 1106. 

3d sing, fern,— %S88, H^^BS B.M. 59 6; np^B« Ned. 7 6; nbESt 
Yeb. 656;' Wl-riS sAe let flow, 'En Ya'aq. 626/ (PICI'HS she/or^ 
bade her by a vow, Ned. 216). 

2d sing, tnasc— §389. a) npJ-'BS Sabb. 1516. 

6) ribB» Yeb. 656; niD'^S * didsit compare, Zeb. 56; niDBK 
dtdsf increase, Ber. 5 6; ritlHij* did«f awstrer satisfactorily, B. B. 
129 a; nrpS 5uU. 1376;'rii:)B« t6id. 43 a. 

isf sinflr. com.— §390. ^V?^ ^^^ ^^- 3^^' ^s- f^P^B^J 
T\^bm Yeb. 656; "SHBIA 'Er. 54 6^ 'En Y. t6td. ''FlTOS.' 

3d plur. mosc— §391. ^p-'BS Ber. 38a; ^rcflS M. Q. 256; 
^'P**®^ Ned. 25 a; T^BISt Yeb. 25 a, by analogy with participle.' 

2dpZwr./e7n.— ^392. ^n^TOS ye remove. Pes. 1036. 

1st plur. com.— §393. KJlj^Tl* Alf. B. Q. 47 a; tOnDS M. MS. 
'Er. 546; ■jS'^nriS Keth. 266/ -(B]5» I {we) give credit, ^uU. 48 a 
(Rasl different). 

Impbbfeot. — 3d sing. masc. — §394. t\^b Sanh. 69a; p'tS? 
B.M. 196; IC^Bb Sanh. 52a; ID*^? compares, Zeb. 496; ID^j-b 
'Ar. 286; b-'ST Sabb. 1176; (Pfipi^ib compares it, Sabb. 83 a). 

* '^P''0¥' Tin^. BG. 130; *i^'»9S AlfAsl Yeb. 656. 
'T3l©8HO.edpr.89c. 
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2d sing, mosc— §395. p^BFl Qidd. 66 a, R. H. 13 a. 

let sing, com.— §396. TD^BS B. B. 126; b-SS Irescne, 'En Y. 
S6ta 40 a. 

3d plur. masc, — §397. ^pT^^b cause damage, Sanh. 65 a.* 

2dplur. wosc— §398. ^p^BFl Sabb. 966. 

Impebative. — Sing. masc. — §399. a) ^*^» compare, Zeb. 
56y Ti^S B^ 256; p-'BS Mace. 22 a; tTT}^ Sabb. 110 a. 

6) jan let flow, Taan. 256. 

Sing. fern. — §400. **BpSt cut the hair round, B. M. 106. 

Plur. tnasc— §401. ^p^BS Sanh. 76; ^p-'BS bring up, Bekh. 
86; 1^"r» place, Ned. 506. 

Infinitive.— §402. a) 'aqtftlfi: "ipiBS Bfi^a 7a; *^biBi|t 
5ull. 426; tliBS Zeb. 206, Sabb. 186;"''piBl^ Ned. 26; ^biS« 
S6ta 21a; *^ipip« /o compare, Zeb. 496; "SiCaS Yeb. 120 a; 
(PPttipiSb to make him assume, B. Q. 856). 

6) 'aqtiU: ^■©«M.MS.Sabb.l016; '•n''B«i6id. B.B.1666. 

c) 'aqtftltlie: '*;'i^(5»b to compare, Ker. 256, Zeb. 496, by 
analogy with ^'b verbs.* 

d) 'T5iTi« Ber. 356, Gitt. 53a, by analogy with VS verbs; 
''Bipisb to give on credit, A. Z. 636. 

e) maqttlle: ^bis^ Yeb. 356. 

Active Pabtioiple. — Sing. masc. — §403. a) ttT^M Pes. 
110 a; n^aa Qldd. 69 a, 716; p^B^Q Mace. 26; p-'TB Ber. 356; 
n-'rra Qidd! 646; rf^il2 blows, Sabb. 119a, by analogy with VS 
verbs. 

6) Saa Keth. 91a; TOa Zeb. 206. 

c) pB^ Pes. 116, by analogy with 5*5 verbs. 

/Stnflf./em.- §404. nbEtt Yeb. 356; sbBH Sanh. 109 a; sbStt 
saves, 86iA 21a; «^ B. B. 26 a; nbsa Qidd. 86. 

Plur. masc— §405. ^nStt M. MS. B. B. 1666; "pTO Yeb. 
1216; ■'pBtt H6r. 8 a; f?p2 B. M. 936; ^ib^Stt Alfftsl, ibid. 

PZwr. /em.— §406. "jjaa Sabb. 38a; "jl^Ba R. H. 23a. 

Passive Pabtioiple.— §407. Sing, masc: T\fyn Ned. 50a. — 
Sing, f em.: IXmu ibid. Ub.— Plur. fem.: intTa Ned. 91 6; B.B. 

,t-:t "^ It-:t , 

69 a; '{''^Tpptt compared, Ker. 11a, by analogy with ^'b verbs. — 
Plur. masc.: "jinrta Alf. Ned. 916. 

Pabtioiple with Enclitic Subject - Pbonouns. — §408. — 
a) Va^Bn Ber. 38 a; Mb^Stt I save, Sanh. 1096; M^pBa 5ull. 
132 6; MB'^a I go around, Meg. 29 a. 

» Tirpsb HO'. «4. 2 '^'I'ip^ jjb Autst m. q. 4 o. 
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6) nnCSa B.M. 105a; naOSra Ned. 23 a (f.); F1J>B0 Pes. 
1136, Sebu. 31a; nTDEM Gitt. 3a; FlTOa B^ 40a. 

c) ■jS'^apSa Yeb.' 120 a; 'jS'npEM ^^ 7 a; 'j3T?Ba we ftrtnflr up, 
Sanh. li2a; 13T?Ba, 13TI?9 Nidd. 3 a; l^fb^ilQ we save, Sabb. 
115 a; M-pEM ^lill. 1326."' 

VEBBS M'B. 

§409. The perfect and the participles of Qal are regular. To 
what extent initial M in the perfect had a full vowel instead of 
s^ft cannot be inferred from the orthography. Qerfi I find once 
in 1JT» he said, Keth. 1036.' 

In the imperfect and in the infinitive the M does not appear 
and the preformative has ^erd.' This vowel could have arisen 
from short i or might be a contraction of aj, the K having been 
changed to ■* . 

In the imperative Qal the K usually takes a full vowel. In 
the verb btS to go it is usually omitted. 

In the Pa**el the K is usually syncopated in the participle, 
rarely in the imperfect. 

In the Aph'el, verbs S'B pass into verbs VB ; but in some 
cases they retain their original form, the M quiescing in the pre- 
ceding a- vowel and producing d. 

In the reflexive stems the K is usually assimilated to the pre- 
ceding r\, but sometimes retained. In a few c€U3es of the Ithp^'el 
the Fl is further assimilated to the second stem-consonant. 

§410. The verbs bTS and *fflS drop at times their final con- 
sonant in unlengthened forms.' This is especially the case with 
"^ISS, giving in the imperfect SB''b,* S^''Fl, tXOn; in the imper- 
ative HOTik. In the participle active «3ra« I say (§73).* Prom 
the last form must be distinguished bUTQK they say, occurring 
only once, in Gitt. 566. The variants *^*ias and ttI3''» of editions 
are evidently *erleichtemde Lesarten.' The word is a compound 
of '««+«3« (§115). 

The apocopated forms of ^12'R in the imperfect are fre- 
quently found compounded with ''S if, giving the forms SJ3T1-S 

> Cy. ^"mtS they 9aid, Se'H, ed. pr. 26 (too.) ; Tt3*^», K^^^^S* <• •«<<'• r(3». ecL Hark- 
avy, §69, pcutim; ^Tjt^ he Maid^ 8M, No. xxvi. (toc.). 

2 But c/. yQVTl M. MS. Ber. 28o; Tll^^bjKI^ B. B. 816; mbjKb Y6m. 756. 
s In 8M. bfK drops its b constantly. 
♦ iCp*^b SM, No. Lxxm. (toc.). 
& tK^Hyt^ BG. 92, poMtim, 
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(=«a^n+"'«), sa-^s (=«a^b+^«) and «a^r» (=«a''3+'K). 

\ T •• • ' ^ .. . \ y. .. . / y. .. . \ _T " • ^ 

Prom iiO'*FI''S if thou say must be distinguished SO'^ri'^S there 
is one who says, which is a compound of '^r^'^S there is and S^S 
says (§60,n. 1). 

Verbs S'B and ^'b, and the verb yTT), are treated later on. 

EXAMPLES FOB QAL. 

Impebpeot. — §411. 3d sing. masc. — a) biS'^b eats, Ber. 186; 
biT-'J S^t. 326. 

6) brb C. MS. Meg. 126 (voc.); b^? Ber. 276. 

c) brb Ned. 8 a; X'^J ties together, Gitt. 69 a.' 

3d sing, fern,— a) biS'^FI Yeb. 70 a. 

6) bTPSanh. 776, 78 a. 

c) nn-^n 'Er. 756; brFI Sm. 12a. 

2d sing, tnasc— biS^FI Ned. 916, Mace. 196; tfiS'^FI Pes. 21a. 

2d sing. fern. — "'bj'^Fl thou goest, Keth. 54 a.'' 

Ist sing, com.— a) ni:!2''« Pes. 746; biS^S Ber. 246; TjiS'^St 
Pes. 746, Zeb. 28 a.' 

6) b-r» B. Q. 108 a, Yeb. 65 a; y5» Pes. 746. 

c) nrj-'ji Sabb. 1376, Y6mft 816. 

3d plur. masc— Tm^h B. M. 65 6; T\12^^, Gitt. 69 a; ^bS"? M. Q. 
9 a; 5|brb 'Ar. 22 a. 

2d plur. masc.—]TOyT\ Ber. 456, Sabb. 1406; '^^bS'^n Sabb. 
1406. 

2d plur. fern.— tldTV) Ker. 176 (§216). 

1st plur. com.— a) bir? M. MS. Ber. 816. 

6) bT? M. MS. Ber. 816; T^^K 'Ar. 29a. 

Impebative.— §412. Sing, masc: a) ni^fl^S B.M. 146, M.Q. 
2a; ?|i9'^« Sabb. 59a, Pes. 21a; blS^S Gitt. 69'a; {wh'D^ eat it, 
Sabb. 118 a). 

6) bT« Ned. 58a; b-^ ibid. 226, 25a; T^S hire, B.M. Ilia. 

c) bsW'^ag. 156; TrK M. Q. 26 a, 'Er. 44 a, Sabb. 157 a. 

Sing, fem.: a) 'b^l go^B. M. 426, Ned. 666, M. Q. 166. 

6) ^b5« Ned. 77 6;' ^n;;^ B. M. 846. 

Plur. masc: a) ^ib^SS M. MS. H6r. 12a; ^b^^? Bekh. 9a; 
^b-^TMeg. 16 a.* 

6) ?lb5» B. B. 216; mi^V^ ibid. 89a. 

» •YC';| »ay$, Ber. 28 o. Pes. 9 a and elsewhere in the phrase •YIQ'^'^ "^IQ ; biD''7. Qi^^. 006. 

2 •p^pr) HG. 220. 

2 birS TG. ed. Harkavy, §§9, 28. 

♦ ib'^T S^- No. XXVI. (▼oc.). 
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Inpinitivb. — §413. a) maqtal or miqtal: ^"'^b Ned. 

96, 10a;' bSTQ ibid. 46, 496, 73a; bn? ibid. 33a, Mace. 15a; 

naTflb 'Er. 80 a; D3TQ Ned. 27 a6. 

6) maqtaU or miqtaU: S^^Tflb Ned. 9a, 16a.* 
c) qiitiiU: 'Hi^CS Ned. 96; "^Mu^H C. MS. Pes. 896. 

EXAMPLES FOB PA**fiL. 

§414. Pebpeot. — "nils he distinguished^ Sanh. 636. 

Impbbpect.— (VlS^naSt I shalldestroythem.O^iii.Zlb) ;' -nB«n 
may est believe^ ibid. 306. 

Impebative. — *I1B8; believe thou, Gitt. 306. 

INPINITIVE.— •niSUSt B. M. 51a; *nin» B. Q. 74a, Ker. 20a; 
■'biasb R. MS. B.k. 596; (Wnn»b to do it later, Sabb. 119 a).* 

Active Pabtioiple.— nnsffl Ned. 4 a, Ker. 20 a; *nr»a B.Q. 
74 a; ''Bba they teach, Keth. 62 a; "pIBSta they strengthen,Qiii. 70 a. 

Passive Pabtioiple. — r|3a is seated in the saddle, Nidd. 14 a. 

Active Pabticiple with Enclitic Subject-Pbonouns. — 
Mb-'aSffl B. M. 596; Ma-'bHa / strengthen, Qidd. 43 a.— "ja^nKQ 
Zeb.*866; ■(J'tea Sebu. 4ia.^ 

EXAMPLES FOB APH^fiL. 

§415. Pebfect.— Tai» he hired, B. M. 77a; 1pi« he 
waited, Meg. 16 a; ISiS 'Er. 756; na» B. M. 65 a. 

Impebfect.— b-Oib Yeb. 68 a; naib 'Er. 66 a.— "Jf'liFI 'Er. 
54 a. — tt*^iR ye unll lengthen, Ber. 8 a, M. Q. 28 a. 

Impebative.— Tai« lose, B. M. 51a; T3i» 'Er. 80 a; nsifc^ 
B.M. 76 a.' 

Infinitive.— "^nimb B.M. 116 a; "BiolK B6^ 236; "H'^aiS 
'Er. 756; ^3iHb B. M. i016; n3i«b ibid. 92 a; ^bi5«b Yeb. 68 a; 
■'"liasb B. M." 79 a6; (WliaKb i6td. ) !' 

Active Pabtioiple^— T3ia A. Z. 15 a; b'^HSa 'Er. 31a; 
?pn»a Sanh. 1096; b^SS^ Yeb. 68a; (SSb-'SKa B.M. 856; FlbfiSB 
maicest dark, B. B. 7a; FinaiS B. M. 6a; ^rbsi^a Sanh. 20a); 
50113 they lie in wait, A. Z. 396.' 

» Kip*^ Jsro. 140. 

2 In the phrase K^t3*^b **K1Q the ending K~ seema to be the obJectiTe suffix of the 
Sd sin^. fern. 

8 Of. Hebrew TfJ^^J^ Eaek. 28 :16. 

* «1P^S Aj'«. 1. 

^ Of- ^^flO ^(^f^ t>^^ Yeb. 63 a. 

* ''biDiS 0<^ thou him to eaU HO. ed. pr. 31a. 
7 Shjljjtb HG. ed. pr. 95 c. 

* ^pTiia . 'j''3*^'i'Q • O^^ power of attorney, HO. ed. pr. 88 d. 
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BXAMPLBS K)B ITHP^'BL. 

Pbbpbot. — §416. 3d sing, masc: a) TTTCHi was locked, 
5uU. 526." b) ynn-« happened, M. Q. 18 oy "Tari-St B. Q. 32a; 
"VPiV, Ned. 896^ rT3Fl">» sighed, Meg. 16a.— 3d 'sing, fern.: a) 
«0^pi» Ned. 90 b, Gitt. 56 a. b) tiyvnk Mace. 6 b; VfTTT^ M. Q. 
lib;' S'TOn-S Pes. 1036; TVaPp^ Bei. 4:5b.— 2d sing, masc: 
FnysVVt'ihou hast hired thyseif'out,Y6m& 206, M. MS. Hnn3''«.— 
isisin'g. masc: -psm Sabb. 1456, M. MS. "D'^Sri-St (§80).— 3d 
plur. masc: a) i|D^n"'« Keth.166. 6) !non"'»Ned.796; '\T\Xr'» 
Sebu. 48 a. c) H^PTif, C. MS. M. Q. 256. — 3d plur. fern.) 
■(na«n"'«'Er. 43 a. 

Ihfbbfbot. — §417. 3d sing, masc: a) yssrcb is eaten, 
Zeb. 55 a; i'DSW t6td. 56 a. 6) "On-b Sabb. 66 a; -icri"? Pes. 
67a; nO"'b M. MS. Sanh. 55a.— 3d sing, f em.: a) b^Fl^n Bekh. 
16 a. 6) npFl''ri Ned. 80 6.— 1st sing. com. : "CP-S; Qidd. 65 a.— 
3d plur. masc; mian-b (B. M. 1126), read:' hyprb; "IDPl-b 
Men. 566.— 3d piur./ero.; 1Xn''b Ned. 796. 

Infinitive.— §418. a) '7thqattll6: "^icn-S Nidd. 23a; 
■n-ian-S B.M.766; "'O'^PrVf, R.H. 23 a; "Oi^FlS Yeb! 436; Tfim-'it 
M. MS. Ber. 59 a; "^FrVt. R. MS. Pes."65a." 

6) 'ithqattllft: Sn^Pl-S A. Z. 52 a; S'lisn-Slb Alf . B. M. 76 6. 

c) 'ithqatil: 0^F1^«M. MS. Sabb. 1456 (^80, a). 

Pabtioiple. — §419. Sing, masc: a) ySWHTa Qidd. 59a; 
b-SR-ra Sabb. 109 a; Tanra Pes. 56; TTDFlp 0. MS. Pes. 65 a. 

6) lOnra Sanh. 476; "laFl!!? B. M. 76a; "BTQ t6td.; TTra 
Meg. 16 a; "ilDFip O. MS. Pes.' 65 a. 

Sing. fern. : 'fshcWn^ Naz. 50 6, ' Ar. 15 6, B. B. 39 a; SbSSTra 
Bekh. 16 a; «Xrii' Sanh. 47 6, Ned. 80 a, 91 a; SnaPlS B. M.' 65 a.' 

Plur. masc: "bSSitV'a M. Q. 11a; "bSFl^a Bekh. 16a; ""lanra 
B.M. 76a. 

Plur. fern.: "(bSHin'tfl Bekh. 16a. 

EXAMPLES FOB ITHPA"aL. 

§420. Pebfect.— biases they mourned, Gitt. 57 a. 
Infinitive.- •'biawn-S to mourn, B. Q. 596.' 
Pabtioiple. — VsisnTa moumes, Sabb. 136a. 

> 0''Jlp''S BM. No. LXX. (toc.). 

» ''■l*ini!ttp''i«b TO. ed. Harkavy, 8821. 
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VEBB8 H'y. 

§421. Verbs of this class retain the S in many cases of the 
Qal and of the Pa"el. In all other cases they generally pass into 
verbs ^'V . 

EXAMPLES FOB QAL. 

§422. Pbbpeot.— b";;!!: borrowed, Taan. 216; TlS^iGl, tfsa he 
grew sick, Ned. 40 a.— in^b'^SlT Sabb. 1306, B(^ 226; '^b'^Sitp 
B. Q. 40a; fl^bSTD B. B. 366;* •^bSTD I asked, Taan. 236.— ^b^Stip 
they asked, 8ahh/l52b; bwi ibid/SOa.—]^b^Vm B.M.79a.— 
HJ^HTp Yeb. 116 a; C. MS. Meg. 26.^ 
"^Impebpbot.- ^bSlT-'b SOta 35 a, ^ysifl-'b 'En Y. ^^id.^ 

Impebative.— b-^Sip Ber. 96; bi»ir b!m. 836.— ''b-«"J3 Keth. 
63 a.— si^HTD Me'll. 176.' 

Infinitive.— bSlT'^ab Me'll. 176, M. Q. 18a; bffl-^pb C.MS. 
M. Q. ibid.; aSTDtt Pes.*746, StS'^p M.MS, ibid.; CKta-^S A. Z. 68 6. 

Active Pabticiple.— n*»ip Pes. 746; tf.'^ip * Sanh. 64 a; 
b^'^ya Meg. 22a; S-'^S Gitt. "68 6.— M-'OT Sabk 1566.— ''bsip 
Meg. 286, ^Y^W M. MS. ibid.; ^y^t^li Pes." 746; ^DTy M. MS. 
ibid.; ^r-n U.Q. 28a; ^^OT Sabb.' 866; ^r'H M. MS. ibid.; 
l^n^^S) Ned. 546. 

Passive PABTioiPLE.—0'*«:a Keth. 616; »D'^»X3 Sanh. 39a; 
^^^lp■'«p Pes. 34 a; V«p Yeb- 100 «• 

EXAMPLES POB PA^fiL. 

§423. Pebpeot. — b'^IIir Taan. 216; T*>^ he left, M.Q. 216, 
Taan. 14 a.— n^n'^JlT I left over, B.B. 616. 

Impebpeot.— ^ysj'B'.b Gitt. 56 a.* 

Impebative. — ^T'lTD leave ye, Succa 36 a. 

Infinitive.— '^ni'^ip 'Ar. 16a, Sabb. 126; -^bi**!? Meg. 22a; 
^biSTD H. MS. B. Q. 37 a; ^y^lD A.Z. 276, ^b^lB Rasl ibid. 

Active Pabtioiple.— b'^Hirp Yeb. 766; T^jipp B.B. 72a; 
(Mb'^.irta I ask, Taan. 32 a).— S^^ipp loans, Taan.' 21 6; tXT^yi'U 
Pes.' 96.— "^^^pp Taan. 216; "b^'^ B.M. 276, H. MS. B*. Q. 
37a; (ip^t'TDp M.Q. 9a).* 

Passive Pabtioiple. — SSOp unclean, M. MS. A. Z. 396; 
Va^C12 Tern. 22 a. 

T -: T : 

1 «rib'»»{tp. nb'^Stj. to. ed. Harkayy, §876. 
3 But this may also be Pa''el. 
« ^^^tp HG. 429. 

* 11K'a''b HO. ed. pr. llOd. 

* KIp'^'^lllJ AlfftaX Succfi 326. 
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EXAHPLBS FOB APH'BL. 

§424. nbipiS she lent, Gitt. 776, 79a.— nbttiS M. MS. 
Taan. 29a.— '^biTlJiHb Keth. 1056.— ^TlJia A.Z. ISa; b""JJp 'Ar. 
24 a; -bttjia Gitt. 776, Yeb. 1206. 

EXAMPLES FOB ITHP»'fiL. 

§425. Pebfeot.— b-Tpn")* 5ull. 526, Keth. 776; birpl'>« 'En 
Y. Keth. »6»d.— "bipn-S Ned. 65 a, n*'b"'lDri''« 'En Y. ibid.' 

Impebfeot.— VVfI"'? Ned. 90 a.— •)0»B"'^ Yeb. 15 a. 

Impbbative.— b"'Tpin''« S6ta366; ''bTOri-S i6td. 

Infinitive.— •'bilin'^S Ned. 59a, Yeb.'sSa.' 

Pabtioiple.— yuina Ned. 59 a, 'Er. 306; CSBp Ber. 506, 
51a; bipna M.MS. 'Er.' 306; tTTSa, nO^Bp Pes. 28a.— "OSlBra 
Yeb. 15V; rbfflFli: Ned. 65 a. 

EXAMPLES FOB ITHPA"aL. 

§426. Pbbpeot.— T^FIIT'^S Ae remained, Sanh. 95a; 'iHFI'iSi 
Qidd. 126. — STSiFlir-^SB! B. 36 a.— •^'I'^^FITD'^H B. M. 84a.— 
"flTttp-^S Sabb. 43 a.'' 

liiPEBPEOT.— T?FI"J33 Nidd. 42 a.— ^"I'^^P.^T Sabb. 606. 

VEBBS ^"B. 

§427. The only verb which retains initial 1 is C'll to stain, 
all other VB verbs became ^'S in the Qal.* The initial ** was 
probably pronounced as a consonant. These verbs present the 
following peculiarities : 

In Qal : '2tT to sit, drops its "^ in the imperative ; 3!T to 
give, does it sometimes also in the perfect.' 

In Aph*el : 'OT to go to the right, has in a variant the form 
■JTO^S ; all other verbs pass into VB stems. A few forms assim- 
ilate their ■* by analogy of ^B verbs. 

In Ithp®'el : Some forms of "IS*^ and ib^ pass into VJ stems. 
an"* is sometimes contracted to S'^FI^K . 

In Ithpa''al : Some forms are contracted. For verbs '•'IB and 
^"ib see further below. 

' n^Wntp^iC HG. ed. pr. 846. 

a •'^'im^iCb HG, ed. pr. 756; '»bi»t&'»i!t HG. 400. 

' 'JS'3'^tp^ TG. ed. Harkavy, §876.' 

* According to Praetorios in Nestle^a Syriac Grammar, remark od §40a (p. xi), the V£ 
▼erbe are the older and the yti in Syriao and in Arabic a later production. 

ft Of the three synonTmons yerbs HH*^, 7n3 1 ^Tl*^* the first is nerer used in the imper- 
fect, the two last nerer in the perfect, or in the participle. 
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examples fob qal. 

Pebpbot.— §428. 3d sing, tnasc: a) b'O'^ M. Q. 28 a, Mace. 
10 a; 10''^ was withered, Gitt. 696; CiT; borrmoed, 'Er. 636; STT 
gave, Ned! 50 a6, 626; n-fl^ he aat, Bftca 20 a. 

6) rr Ned. 506, Mace'. 66; nrP Ned. 506, Bar. 58 a; STJ 
MSS. Ber. 58 a. 

3d sing, fern.: a) STb"] Mace. 176; rDTT Qidd. 60a.' 

b) P?T. r^'?b% Ned'! 506; npn-; Teb. 396; rDTT Ned. 436; 
mn^ V."L78anh.'l096. 

" 2d sing, tnasc: FOTT Sanh. 109a, Ber. 56 o; FfiT Sebu. 37a. 
2d sing, fern.: T\'hiSTKeth. 85a. 

1st sing, com.: a) Vr'^'V B. B. 736; '•^'O'' ibid. 26a, Sanh. 
49a. 

6) rroXT A.Z. 106, Sabb. 1056; TTSkr. Tam. 32a; -fly 9eba. 
37a; "TT Qidd. 40a. 

Sdplur. masc. : a) ^TT Keth. 626; WJ^y B.M. 74a; '^'Vr 
'En. Y. YOmft 696. 

6) sorr Mace. 10a; WT; B.B. 1186; SOH 5aU. 50a.' 

c) nini' <Aey sat, M. MS. Sabb. 49 a. 

Istplur. com.: a) "gS'^rr B.B. 736; lA^S"; H. MS. t6»d. 

6) -asfr, lan, t6id;;"M3n^ B.M. 56! "' 

Impebpbot. — §429. 3d sing, masc: a) C|ir? Taan. 126; 
ain^b Hull. 135 a, M.Q. 96, A.Z. 286. 

6J a^n^b A.Z. 286, Pes. 86 a; Ttn Sabb. 119 a; C|T? Qi^d. 
20a. 

c) nr\^b 'Ar. 306, Nidd. 65 a; qW Yeb. 176; Tn Ker. 56; 
5T3 t6id., read JTS. 

3d sing, fern.: a) Tib'^FI Mace. 176; TifTTI closes^ Gitt. 776; 

ntrn Sabb. 1166. 

6) Tb'^FI Mace. 176. 

c) ym Qidd. 806. 

2d sing, masc: 2rVF\ 'Er. 54a; JM^tyV^ Mace. 36.' 

lat sing, com.: S'^H'^H I give, Bekh. 446, Sanh. 986. 

3dplur. masc: ]^ir^)> 'Er. 536; ^tyb B.B. 8a; ^''J ibid. 
143 a, Taan. 256; ^^tV B. B. 1596; ^V^b M. MS. Er. 26^" 54 a; 
•S^b Yeb. 616; WTb Taan. 22 a. 
* 3dplur.fem.: ij^b^b Sabb. 656. 

1 PCT; isro. ed. pr. 106d; nTb7 *^^- !**• 

2 ^;iK they gave, 8M. Nos. xciv., cxvi. 

» ann sj^. no. ccxni. 
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2dplur. masc: IV^TFI YOmft 726; iOTl'^n B.B. 406.' 

Istplur. com.: t\^Yi Ber. 626; "nn**? Taan. 25a (§233). 

Impbbative. — §430. Sing, masc: bh Ber. 56, Pes. 746; yV} 
Hag. 56, YOm. 746. 

Plur. masc: ttn Sanh. 109 a; "On M. MS. ibid. 1096; ^QT?! 
H6r. 12 a.* (With suffixes mXT give her, Sanh. 1096; Vnnrr 
flrtve ye him, Gitt. 576). 

Infinitive.— §431. a) miqtal: Tira HOr. 12a, Ned. 88a, 
Mace. 66; yTp C. MS. Pes. (voc.);» STPa Ber. 96; nTiTfl B. M. 
636; piTfl Ned*. 556; TDnTflb to dry, B. M.' 74 a. 

6) miqtalft: nSTTa Qidd. 9a; »3n'*X3 ibid. 1066; Mrob 
B.M. 17 a. 

c) miqtalfi: T^Sra Ber. 406; "TTa B. M. 926. 

Active Pabtioiple. — §432. Sing, masc: TV Ned. 8a; STT* 
t6td. 15 a; rp^; t6tcJ. 22 a; a^Pi; t6td. 296.* 

Sing.fem.7 TWT Ned. 91a; V&T ibid. 636; iOn; B. B. 736. 

Plur. masc: r^" Ber. 96, Ned. 296; W Ned! 556; TT 
t6tVi. 626.' 

Plur. f em.: yiTT Pes. Ilia. 

Passive Pabtioiple. — §433. Sing, masc: y*T) Ned. 55a, 
Ber. 48 a; Tip*; Sanh. 336; TlV M. MS. A. Z. 106. ' 

Sing, fern.:' TTSTTT Sabb. 1056; KSTT Sanh. 107a. 

Pittr. masc: yytT Meg. 146; ^"^STH^ M.MS. t6td. (nominal 
ending) . 

examples fob aph'El. 

Pbrpect.— §434. 3d sing, masc: t\T\t!< B.U. 606, 636; 
a-TliS he placed, M. Q. 25 a; Tbi« Sanh. 69 a; y$^ turned to 
the right, YOmft 726, O. MS. Sabb. 886, M. MS. ibid. yiT^}^ ; 
p-^TiS looked, Hull. 956. 

3d sing, f em.: nnni» Keth. 60a, Sanh. 1096; M'^niH A. Z. 
176; rrrblK B.B. 133 6; nrbiS 'En T. Ned. 50 a. 

2d sing, masc: FIBTIK B.B. 1646, Sabb. 666; FirriS Hull. 
586. 

2d sing, f em.: n^Bm M.MS. Sabb. 666. 

1st sing, com.: '^^TTf^ I placed, B^ 166. 

I ^Qnp"^ HG. ed. pr. 101 d. 

3 Here we find ^"^p^b • the imperatiTe with a negatiye. 

3 TlJ'^Wb Alttal Sanhl Pereq It. 

* Vto; lOO' SeHrA 24 ; niHiPJ 8M, No. v. a (▼«.). 

6 WJTl'J «^ give, MV, 85. 
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Sdplur. masc: ^-TliS sa/, YOmA 696; 'OITH placed, Qidd. 
86, B^6o. 

Sdplur, fern.: fTpiS set on fire, Sanh. 93 o. 

2d plur, mcwc'l^nhS O. MS. Pes. 876; 'En Y. ibid. 

Imperpeot.— §435. 3d sing, masc: ffOib R.H. 176; qT^ 
'Ar. 306. 

2d sing, masc: rpOifl Pes. 114a. 

2d sing, fern,: ynin Alfftsl Yeb. 85a. 

1st sing, com,: Tb1« B.B. 91a; TfllK Sabb. 67a. 

Sdplur, masc: {H-pSFib let them place her, Sabb. 110a). 

Impebative. — §436. 2d sing, masc: TbiS beget, B.B. 91a; 
aT« put doum, Sabb. 776. 

2d plur, masc: 5|*)'piK honor ye, B.M. 57a; ^b'^aiS bring 
j^e, Gitt. 676, 

Inpinitive.— §437. "yiTi« Sanh. 896; "TlillK to will, B.B. 
131a; -TibiK B^ 23 a; '^ahniS to place, M.Q. 25 a; rpStTl^b 
O.MS. Pes. 876; V?"^* ^"z. 30a; (l^^niHb Gitt. 576);*^BiB« 
Keth. 64 a; ^pi3« A.Z. 26 a; -jriTisb B.^M. 426; ^BCi« 'Er. 56, 
by analogy with yj. 

Active Participle. — §438. Sing, masc: tfOiO 'Er. 56; 
Thin B^ 23a; ^Sia Sanh. 95a; Tlin M.Q. 216; ^^"m and 
l'^i:a he honors, Sabb. 119a; rpia Gitt. 576, M. MS. Sanh. 
966; Cipi^a Keth. 64a; (Mb-^Si^a I carry, 'Er. 276; Wbni^J B.M. 
41a). 

Sing, fern.: S'lpi^fl M. MS. Ber. 48a. 

Plur, masc: y^'2'\l2 Succa 53a (Palest.); y^lZ Sanh. 89a; 
VTi:a Y0mftl86. 

' Passive Participle.— §439. \XSa\l2 'Ar. 306; but this may 
be the Hoph^al as Hre%3 . 

» »}fT^K «^ informed, TG. ed. Harkayy, § 439 ;^p-pbTK Alfftsl, Yeb. 65 a. 
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ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES.' 
By Sobbbt Fbancis Habpbb, 

The UniTorsity of Chicago. 



II. 

It was my intention to review Professor Delitzsch's most excel- 
lent Assyrisches HanduD&rterbuch in this number of AJSL. This 
intention will be carried out in the next number of this Journal. 
The following notes are based on Delitzsch's Assyrisches Hand- 
todrterbuch = HWB,, and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum 
(Volumes L-IV.) = i^. 

There are several interesting words in the Letter, Bu. 89-4-26, 
161, LK, 435, a transliteration of which follows : 

[485.] Bu. 89-lr-26, 161. 

OBVEBSE. 

An-ni-u ri-ib-ti 

da-ba-a-bi sa e-gir-ti 
3. pa-ni-it-ti. 

6ar-ru-u-ut sa sarri be-ili-ia 

ki-ma md u samnd 
6. e-li nisd mfttftti 

ka-li-si-na li-it-bi 

ri-'-us-si-na sarru be-ili 
9. Ii-e-pu-u8 a-na du-u-ri 

da-a-ri. A-na-ku ka-al-bu 

ka-rib sarri be-li-su. 
12. An-nu-u-ti ik-ri-bi 

a-na sarri be-ili-ia ak-tar-ba. 

Ilftni sa sum-su-nu az-ku-ru 
15. li-ib-bu-ru lis-mi-u 

a-na sarri be-ili-ia 

ik-ri-bi an-nu-u-ti 
18. a-du li-*-mi-8u 

li-is-si-pu a-na sarri bdli-|a 

li-id-di-nu 

Of. HSBBAICA, Vol. X., No8. 3 and 4, pp. 196-201. 
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BEYEBSE. 

u a-na-ku ka-ri-ib 

sarri be-ili-ia i-na pa-an 
3. sarri be-ili-ia la-zi-iz-ma 

ina gu-mur-ti lib-bi-|a 

ina a-bi-ia la-ap-lab 
6. ki-ma a-^i-ia e-ta-an-ba 

ina ki-fir am-ma-ti*|a 

e-mu-^i-ia lu-gam-mir 
9. man-nu bdl \6Lhti la i-ra-am 

ina za-ma-a-ri sa ™** Ak-ka-di-i 

ma-a as-iu pi-i-ka \6Lh 
12. ri-'-u-a 

gab-bu um-ma-a-ni 

u-pa-^u-ka 

The obverse may be translated as follows: 

This is the rest (r^sumSy copy) of the contents of a former letter 
May the dominion of the king, my lord, sweep over the peoples of all 
countries like water and oil I May the king, my lord, rule over them for 
all time. I am a dog, the suppliant of the king, his lord. I make these 
prayers for the king, my lord. May the gods, whose names I invoke, 
accept and listen (answer them)! May they doubly grant these prayers 
to the king, my lord, as well as to his family I 

The exact meaning of ri^ti is doubtful. It may have the 
meaning rest, remainder^ or perhaps continuation. The intro- 
duction (4-11) is quite unusual. Libbnru has here the mean- 
ing of limburu, annehmen, gnddig aufnehmen. In Vol. X., 
p. 197, I cited several passages in which ♦abftru is used with- 
out a technical, astronomical meaning. Delitzsch gives the II. 1 
form only. Here we have the I. 1 Precative; c/. also LK, 185, 
K. 1396, 12. This passage is the most convincing, making 
♦abftru synonymous with semfl and equivalent to ma^Aru. 

The expression ikribd annflti lififiipu is also quite 

unusual. Lifii^ipu is from efi6pu V^CiS** with the meaning 
mehreny doppeln. In gumurti (rv. 4) we have a new form. 
Cf, also lugammir (rv. 8) and X., 200. So far as I know, 
ki^ir ammati has not been found in a connected text. Cf. 
HWB, 846 under II. ammatu. Perhaps the passage may be 
translated: With the strength (resources) of my land may I bring 
my forces into a state of perfection! 

In X., 197, I cited a single passage (K._59^ LK. 6, rv. 3) 
where the verbal form lu-par-si-im i/DTD'^B, from which 
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parsumu, pursumu, etc., are derived, is found, viz.: ilAni 
rabflti sa samd iri^itim ana balAt napsAti sa sarri 
bdliia nu-fia-al-la sarru bdli ana mftr mftrAni lu-par- 
si-im. Cf. now Rm. 76, rv. 8-9, LK. 358: ina libbi da-ru- 
te sa sarri be-ili-ia sarru be-ili ip-par-si-man-ni and 
rv. 14: sarru be-ili mftr mftrftni lu-par-si-im. 

There are several other interesting words and passages in this 
Letter. In obv. 8, we have a scribal error, a-bu-te for a-si- 
bu-te. The introduction is long and unusual. Cf. II, 10-14: 
tu-ub lib-bi t^-^b sfirfi flmft rfl^tlti se-bi-e li-tu-ti 
pa-li-e sa nu-ub-si a-na sarri be-ili-ia li-di-nu. 
Sumu u z6ru pir-bi lil-li-du a-na sarri be-ili-ia li- 
ib-su 8ur-8U-ka li-is-mu-bu li-rap-pi-su . . . . li; cf. 
also obv. 19. Cy. also rv. 1-3: da-ab-tu di-ik-tu a-na li- 
ip-li-pi sa sarri be-ili-ia a-du samfi irfiitim da-ru- 
u-ni li-pu-su and rv. 20, 21: adu (EN) samfi irfiitim 
da-ru-u-ni, etc. 

The passage, 82-5-22, 169, rv. 9, LK. 353, ina mftt »»•* 
rab-sa-ki-e settles for all time the reading of ■™*^ rib-SAG 
= rab-saV6 = np^"n']. 

There are some interesting glosses — and glosses are of very 
rare occurrence in the Letters — in 81-2-4, 63, LK. 405. Cf. 
obv. 9-11: tlmu zi-mu-su ki-ma ku-ut-ri ina pftn sa- 
at-ti Bammftn ra-gis. This gloss argues for the reading 
pftn satti, Senn. V. 43. Cf also 83-1-18, 14, LK. 406, obv. 
10 and rv. 17. The following is a transliteration of this letter: 

Obvbbse. — A-na sarri b6li-ia ^ardu-ka Nabtl-ab^-erba Mu 
sul-mu a-na sarri b6li-ia ^Nabtl Marduk a-na sarri 'bdli-ia 
lik-ru-bu. 'Ina mubbi e-pa-se 'sa ^a-ri-e-ti 'sa sarru be- 
ili iS-pur-an-ni 'pa-ar-^i il-ki "ina arbi an-ni-e fa-bu "ta-ba 
^a-ri-tu "ana e-pa-se "Hmu XIIL Hmu XV. "Hmu XVII. li-pu- 
su. ^'Ina mubbi ni^d *'sa sarru be-ili (Revebse) Ms-pur-an- 
ni ^ina arbi an-ni-e 't^-ba a-na e-pa-a-si ^ina si-a-ri ina 
li-di-is ^am-ma-te ina pftn sarri *bftliia ma-hi-ir-u-ni Hi- 
pu-du. *Ina mubbi Asur-mukln-palftia 'sa sarru be-ili is- 
pur-an-ni *^lil-li-ka t^-ba "a-na a-la-ki. ^^Mftr mftrftni-su 
"mar mar-i-su "sarru be-ili ina p(b)ur-ki-8U "li-in-tu-ub- 
"Ina si-id-di bu-u-li "lu id-ku "li-e-mur-ru-us. 

Two important forms are found in Bu. 91-5-9, 183, rv. 2-4, 
LK. 340, viz.: sil(l)ftte, plur. of sillatu, and t6klti; ma-a 
mftrftni Bftbilu ina ^^^ Ba-ni ifi-fii-e-u-ni si-il-a-te- 
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si-na ina te-ki-i-ti sa a-na ♦ ♦ ♦ i^-bu-u-ni. Theform 
si-il-a-te decides for a sing, sillatu not sillata. I am 
inclined to take tfiklti as a form with prefixed T\; cf, HWB. 
705, a. 

The plur. of 9 ill u is found in K. 660, obv. 15, LK. 86, si- 
il-la-a-te.* 

82-5-22, 174, LK. 341, is a very interesting little medical 
tablet. The following is a transliteration — omitting lines 1-7 of 
the introduction: 

'u-ma-a amtu sa Sarri 'Ba-u-ga-mi-lat "mar-sa-at a-dan- 
nis la 8ubat(?)-8a pi-ta-tan "u-ma-a sarru be-ili "t^-mi lis- 
kun "am«i (A. ZU) astl esten, (Ssvbbse) Uil-li-ka *li-mur-8i = 
The king's maid-servant, Ba'u-gftmilat Ib very ill. Her bowels(?) are out 
of order. May the king, my lord, give an order that a physician come at 
once and examine her. 

83-1-18, 37, LK. 355, furnishes better material for a discus- 
sion of pisru than that found in HWB. 550, a. Cf, obv. 6 for 
pi-is-ri, rv. 4 for pi-si-ir-su and obv. 13 and rv. 1 for pi- 
is-ra-a-te and pi-is-ra-te-su-nu. C/l also obv. 10 and rv. 
3 for i-gal-lil. 

81-2-4, 55, LK. 381, contains a peculiarity worth noticing. 
A transliteration of this Letter follows: 

Obvxbse. — ^A-na Sarri bdliia *ardu-ka Asur-ri-f u-u-a "lu-u 
sul-mu a-na sarri bdli-ja ^™*^ Man-a-a i-na libbi alftni ^sa 
mAt Akkad-a-a 'i-na-gi-e sa sid-di Hi-amat i-zu-^u-pu *i-ti- 
si e-te-li. 'A-na-lu-Vu-nu a™«i pahfttu ^^sa "^ Mu-fa-si-ri 
"Tu-un-na-un ^^^^ pahfttu "Sa ^^ Ear-8i-tu....(REVEBSE) 4-na 
muhhi ta-hu-me ^sa n»** Man-a-a i-tal-ku 'a-na ma-^ar-te *™** 
Akkad-a-a 'i-na ^^^Tu-ru-us-pa-a Su-u •ni^d-su e-pa-as 'ani«i 
pahfttu P'* gab-bu 'i-pa-ni-su su-nu. 

Cy. obv. 6, where we have i-na-gi-e for i-na na-gi-e and 
rv. 8 i-pa-ni-su for i-na pa-ni-su. 

1 In X. 198, the feminine si«:n before im6ra was not noticed. The reading is, of oonne, 
atAnAte instead of imdrAte. 
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THE MASSORETIC USE OF THE ARTICLE AS A RELATIVE. 



It seems to be certain that in later Hebrew, such as Chronicles and 
Ezra, the article was used as a relative; see Ewald, Lehrbuch (1870), 
§331, b; Geeenius, §109, Rem,; Driver, Notes to the Hebrew Tenet of 
Samuel, pp. blsq,; MtQler-Robertson, §92, Rem. a; Davidson, Hebrew 
Syntax, § 22, Rem. 4. Further, in earlier Hebrew a number of forms 
appear in which the article is so used, but in these, the difference being 
mostly in the vowels or the fall of the accent, we are told that we have 
the work of the Massoretic editors. That is probably true, but one of the 
arguments has been 'Hhe fact that the Massorah itself does not point 
consistently," as Driver puts it, or ^'dass die Massdra hier auch selbst 
schwankte," as Ewald; see, too, the Rem. in MtQler-Robertson. Ewald 
quotes 1 Kgs. 11:9, HK'^Sn* compared with Gen. 12:7, HKIsn, as a case 

T - < V - 

of such inconsistency and Driver adds Gen. 46:26, nSSin> as compared 
with V. 27, nSSlTl' The object of the present note is to suggest that 
perhaps the Massoretic editors may have involved a meaning of their 
own in these variations and not simply vacillated in their usage. In 
Ruth there is a somewhat similar case from which I prefer to begin. In 
1:22; 2:6; 4:3 Ruth is referred to as nS'isn, but in 4:11 as nlOil- 
Why is this difference? The context requires us to translate the first 
she who had returned, an absolute past, but the second she who is enter- 
ing or about to enter, a present or future, — the words are spoken by the 
elders in their blessing of Ruth as the wife to be of Boaz. 

Does, then, this distinction of past and present hold when applied to 
the other cases? In 1 Kgs. 11:9 we are told that Yahw6 was angry with 
Solomon because he had fallen away from Him who had appeared to 
him twice, D''fflP3 VbH nS*13n • Here the reference is distinctly to the 

T 

past; God had appeared to him but no longer did so — such manifesta- 
tions were now over and done. Did not the Massoretic editors mean by 
this anomalous punctuation to draw attention to this past manifestation 
by God of Himself to Solomon? Opposed to this is Gen. 12:7, where 
Yahw6 appears to Abram and Abram builds an altar to Yahw6 who 
appeared to him, vbS nSISn* Yahw6 had appeared to him before this 
and He appeared also after this; it is almost as though we were to trans- 
late who uxis appearing or who was wont to appear to him. 

The last case is more difficult. In Gen. 46:8-27 we have a list of the 
whole family of Jacob which entered Egypt, summing up the number as 
seventy. In v. 26 we are told that all nfeCin (participle) Egypt with 
the exception of the wives of Jacob's sons were sixty-six. Then in v. 27, 
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*^ And the sons of Joseph which were bom to him in Egypt were two; all 
the souls belonging to the house of Jacob nSSlTl (perfect) Egypt were 
seventy." It is hardly conceivable to me that here we can have simple 

vacillation; the two words come far too closely together. May not the 

< 
following two points of meaning underlie this difference? First, ntmSl 

in V. 26 views the entering Egypt as an event in process — who were 

< 

entering, but the nSSin in v. 27 as an event completed, — who entered or 
had entered; v. 27 finally closes the statement and regards the journey 
as over. Secondly, Joseph and his two sons were in Egypt; they had 
had no part in this. Thus they could not be spoken of as entering Egypt 
now. The most that could be said was that they in a sense, as members 
of the family of Jacob, had entered Egypt — and that is what is said. 
Do all the other cases of ^inconsistency" admit of this explanation? 

Haetfoed theological Semimaet, I>UNCAN B. MaodONALD. 

Hartford, Conn. 



The iTlll *Q5S of the original text of the Old Testament ia uni- 
formly represented in the English Revised Version by "Beyond Jordan." 
(In the sp-called Authorized Version we find no less than four different 
renderings — "Beyond Jordan," "On this side Jordan," "On the other 
side Jordan," and "On the side of Jordan.") What ia the precise mean- 
ing of the Hebrew phrase? Does it necessarily call up in the mind a 
picture of the river Jordan flowing between the territory referred to and 
the speaker? Is it true, as has been asserted, that the parts of the Penta- 
teuch in which it occurs were "evidently written by one who was this aide 
Jordan, and therefore written after the death of Moses, and after the 
taking possession of the land of Canaan by the Israelites," and that 
"Moses, or any other author in his age, certainly could not have 
expressed himself in this way so long as he himself was on the eastern 
bank"? (Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. xlii, xliii, says, "The use of the 
phrase ... for the country east of Jordan in Deut. 1:1, 5; 8:8; 4:41, 46, 
47 . . . shows that the author [of Deuteronomy] was a resident in Western 
Palestine.") 

An examination of the passages in which the words are used will give 
a decisive answer to these questions. We will confine ourselves to Deu- 
teronomy and Joshua, it not being necessary to take into consideration the 
solitary pair of instances foimd in the preceding books (Gen. 50:10, 11) 
nor to pass into the later literature. 

Within the limits stated "jTlTl ^QS2 is found twenty-two times. 
(We take no account of somewhat similar expressions.) It points to 
(1) the east side of the Jordan while the speaker is, or is represented to be, 
on the east side in Deut. 8:8; Josh. 1:14, 15, and, if we admit the claims 
of Mosaic authorship, in Deut. 1:1, 5; 4:41, 46, 47; (2) the toest side with 
the speaker on the east side in Deut. 8:20, 25; 11:80; (8) the east side 
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with the speaker on the ioe«f side in Josh. 2:10; 7:7; 9:10; 12:1; 13:8; 
22:4; 24:8; and (4) the west side with the speaker on the ivest side in 
Josh. 5:1; 9:1; 12:7 and 22:7 k'ri. In the first of the Deuteronomic 
addresses attributed to Moses the author in a single chapter uses the 
phrase to indicate the eastern side (Deut. 8:8) and the western side 
(vs. 20 and 25), and in the second address Qerizim and Ebal are located 
TTm "1351 (Deut. 11:29, 30). Not only when dismissing the two and 
a half tribes to whom had been assigned the east Jordanic conquests did 
Joshua refer to the land of their possession as "beyond Jordan" (Josh. 
22:4), but also before he had ever crossed the river he twice spoke of 
their property as n^T^n "^SyS (Josh. 1:14, 15). Passages in the Book of 
Joshua evidently written on the west side of the stream, and some of 
them at least several years after the crossing, refer to the west side as 

There is only one rational explanation of these facts. At the time 
when the records which we are examining were composed "ilT}! 1353 
was not limited to a region beyond the river from the speaker, nor had it 
become the technical geographical term for the territory east of the 
Jordan. It could be employed of land on either side of the river, and 
the person using it might be on the same side as was the district he had 
in mind or on the other. It is evident that back of the phenomena 
noticed must be such an intrinsic latitude of meaning and not the care- 
lessness of a writer who attempted to antedate his production. The 
authors of Deuteronomy and Joshua were not imbeciles — their writings 
prove that, whoever they were — and they could not have been guilty of 
such bungling work as would have to be attributed to them, if in the 
oonmion speech of their day TTTTl *Oy3 involved the idea of the 
English word "beyond." 

The result alr^idy reached is confirmed by a further examination of 
the passages in question. We find that in every instance the particular 
application of the phrase is indicated by some means outside of itself. 
Of the fifteen places referring to territory on the east side, "toward the 
sunrising" (XOI^XD nmia, lO^aTD 017X3, "CttTDn TTm and mira 
XDl2XSn respectively) is added in four (Deut. 4:41, 47; Josh. 1:15; 12:1), 
"eastward" (nniTO) ui one (Josh. 13:8), and geographical data in at 
least half a dozen others, while in the few that remain historical refer- 
ences leave no doubt as to the region intended. In the case of the seven 
passages where the west side is pointed to, the fact is shown in Josh. 5:1; 
12:7 and 22:7 by the addition of "westward" (PW), in Deut. 11:30 by 
"behind the way of the going down of the sim" (isaTDil 1X^12 TTl "^inS) 
in Josh. 9: 1 geographically and in Deut. 3: 20 and 25 by the immediate con- 
text. The authors appear to have taken pains to prevent all ambiguity. 

Thus we see that •iTI'^il "^aJS means simply "in the Jordan district'* 
or "in the region through which the Jordan crosses" — "on the side of 
Jordan" King James* Version renders it in Josh. 5:1 — without limita- 
tion to either the right or the left bank, and not per ae that territory 
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which can be reached only by crossing the Jordan. There is no evidence 
of a contrasting of the two sides such as would of itself imply the resi- 
dence of the writers in Palestine (c/. Driver, op, cit, p. xliii). The 
children of Israel had long been dwelling in a land of which it has been 
said that the Nile is Egypt. There a single stream flowed the whole 
length of the country and imparted fertility to a strip along either side. 
Its peculiarities and its relation to the very existence of the nation gave 
it prominence. It is therefore a very natural thing to find the whole of 
the Israelites' new possessions spoken of at the time of the entrance into 
Canaan as the region of another river, Tn")''5l 'laj . 

TOWBBHILL iQuttenberg P. O.), N. J. ^' ScOTT WatSON. 



JEREMIAH 5:8. 



In Jeremiah 5:8 we read: 

•ibns'' insn pi^« b« ■o-'s .rn d^ms D^sna dtic 

Fo^ D''3Tia the K^ri has D*'5T''13. The Authorized and the Revised 
Versions translate: "They were as fed horses in the morning; every one 
neighed after his neighbor's wife." 

As to D''3Tia, the K^ (and the Eastern KHhih) D^T'13 indicates 
that the derivation from "J^T is not after the sense of the Massoretes, who 
obviously have in mind a verb ■.T'' of which both forms muzanim and 
m'yuzzanim can be derived, the former being participle Hoph'al, the 
latter, participle Pu'al. This, however, forms no practical difference, 
since the verba Ayin Vav and Pe Yod interchange (as W"* and V*!?). 
The Talmudic ■|*)T means "to provide, supply," especially with the neces- 
saries of life; in the Pi 'el its meaning has a wider scope: "to outfit, 
decorate"; "to gird, arm, equip"; and 1'»T means "armor, steel." The 
root 'JT'' is found in Talmudic literature only twice (to my knowledge). 
In Pesikta Rabbathi, ch. 27-28 (p. 1336, ed. Friedman), we read: "and 
they [the girls of Jerusalem] neighed after them [the young men], like 
susim m'yuzzanim, as we read (Jer. 5:8)," etc. This passage, of 
course, throws no light on the meaning of our word, as it is merely bor- 
rowed from Jeremiah. But in Babli Gi^tin, p. 67a, we are told that Isi 
ben Judah, in characterizing various Tannaim, called Rabbi Jishmael 
f^3TTa f^^Sn a well-assorted shop (store), or, as Arukh has it, "a shop 

: T 

decorated with all kinds of goods." There is a variant recorded WW3 
(from 1^7) which allows of the same interpretation. Applying this mean- 
ing of I^T or ■jT'' to horses, and keeping in mind that "pT is "armor," 
there is no difficulty in rendering susim muzanim or m'yuzzanim 
with "equipped" or "attrapped horses."* 

But what is 0*^5^13^ That it cannot mean "in the morning" is 
certain, neither grammar nor sense justifying such a rendition. The 

* LXX. in translatinfiT our word with difAvMavctc had obyiously in mind the root HSTt 
from which D'^^niS is an impossibility. Other etymological attempts may safely be ignored 
in yiew of the well-established meaning of onr word from post-biblical usage. 
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LXX. ignores the word entirely, probably the best thing that it could do 
under the circumstances. The Vulgate has emissarii; I do not know 
what that could possibly mean in connection with horses (unless it stands 
for semen emittentes), nor by what process of etymology such a meaning 
of D'^SlCa could be arrived at. Amheim in his Orammatik der Hehrd- 
ischen Sprache (p. 139), suspecting an obscene expression in agreement 
with the Greek translation of m'yuzzanim, explains D'^DVS bs a con- 
traction of D''5''1DS53> a denominative of niDS (Lev. 21:20). It is scarcely 
necessary to disprove a monstrous etymology like this. 

Now D'^STDM is on its siu^ace a plural of '^3^53 ; which by its form 
intimates a geographical or ethnical term. The patronymic of TTtT being 
■'mT, of ttbS* ^thBf etc., there is nothing to prevent deriving '^SlDH 
from TOa, the Assyrian Muski or Muski (Schrader, KAT^, p. 84), 
the land generally mentioned in the Bible in connection with Tubal. 
There is ample evidence, I am told by Assyriologists (see the following 
note), that the Assyrians imported their war-horses from Muski u 
Tabal, and this is confirmed by Ezekiel in ch. 27:13-14, and more 
directly with regard to Meshekh in ch. 38:8-4. 

D'*51D53 CCIO niay therefore safely be assumed to mean "horses of 
Meshekh," and the verse under consideration, divested of all obscenity, 
will have to be translated: "They have become war-horses of Meshekh; 
they neigh, everyone, after his neighbor s wife." When the war-horse is 
attrapped for battle, he neighs, anxious to rush forth for attack. So do 
the men whom Jeremiah describes, neigh, but they select for their attacks 
women, everyone the wife of his neighbor. m. Jastbow Sb. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

me6ek and tabal. 



The land of Mesek is frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Assyrian kings and in association with Tubal — so 6. g. Sargon, AnnalSy 
1. 9, and Nimrud Inscription, 1. 11 — precisely as the two are associated 
together. Gen. 10:2; Ezek. 27:13; 32:16; 38:2,3; and perhaps also Isa. 
66:19, where, instead of bn^lD niDp ^'yj?12y we must read b'D!T{] "n^B- 
The latter is written in the Assyrian inscriptions Muski or Muski. 
The preference is to be given to the reading with i, Mesek and Tubal 
were adjacent regions in the Taurus mountain range. The "war-horses' 
of Muski are referred to by Sargon in his Annals, 1. 373; those of 
Tabal (as the Assyrians write the name) are mentioned by Ashurbana- 
pal, Rassam Cylinder, col. ii, 73-74, where the king says: "I imposed 
upon Mukalli, the king of Tabal, large horses as yearly tribute.' 
We may conclude from this notice that the horses coming from the 
district in which Musku and Tabal lay were noted for their size. 
From this region the Hittites obtained their horses, and it is likely 
that the Egyptians also imported some of their horses from the Taurus 
mountains. Mobbis Jastbow, Jb. 

UnIV»B8ITT of PEKNSTLVANIAf 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSIAN-JEWISH POETRY* 



All students of poetry must feel greAtly indebted for the valuable 
sketch published by the erudite Parsic scholar, Dr. P. Horn, who appears 
to have made the relations and literary activity of the Persian Jews a 
specialty. Already in a previous dissertation, entitled '^Zu den jtldisch- 
persischen BibelfLbersetzungen," published recently in a scientific jour- 
nal, of which I possess a reprint through the author's courtesy [11 pages], 
Dr. Horn displayed a wonderful familiarity with the literature and crit- 
ical method of former commentators on the subject, and merited the 
thanks of his fellow-scholars. His researches on our topic are all the 
more welcome, because comparatively very few have concerned them- 
selves with Jewish-Persian literature, to which the greatest impetus in 
recent years was given by my late father, the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Eohut, in his Kritische Beleuchtung der persischen Pefntateuch-Ueber' 
aetzung des Jacob hen Joseph TawdSy unter atetiger RCckaichtanahme 
auf die aeUeeten Bibelverstonen, Ein Beitrag z, Oeachichte d, Bibel- 
Exegese (Leipzdg u. Heidelberg, 1871; 8vo, 400 pp.), and in several 
essays f on comparative religion and mythology, which were published 
chiefly in the ZDMQ, and elsewhere. Jewish-Persian poetry is not very 
well represented in our literature. Beside the references cited by Dr. 
Horn, and Drs. Neubauer, Steinschneider, Derenbourg and other bib- 
liographers, we beg to call attention to the following fragmentary poem 
already quoted by S. Munk: Notice sur Rabbi Saadia OaoHy etc. (Paris, 
1888, extr. d. tome IX. de la Bible de M. Cahen), pp. 68, 69; and by Dr. 
Adolph Jellinek (Jnk) in Fuerst's Literaturblatt d. Oriented 1845, No. 39, 
col. 619-20. The verses run as follows: 

[Munk: ronrt ra'^yin d^ dj^ 

nniicn *^^ ^^^ 

;mb ^i« 

nbra arras iy^ ;l 

•As addenda to Dr. Paul Horn*8 article, " Jftdiaoh Persiache Poesie/' in ZDMG., Vol. 
XLVII.. pp. 20a-12. 

t"The Talmnd and Parsiam/' in Paul Teucer'g JahrbyuiK 1886. "Ueber die jftdiacbe 
Angelologie and Daemonologie in ihrer AbhAn^keit yom Paraismna/* Z. /. d. Kunde d. 
MorgetOandett Bd. IV., No. 3 (1866). ** Was hat die Talmndiache Eschatalogie ana d. Parais- 
mus aof genomenf '* in ZDMO., VoL XXI. (1867) , pp. 552-91. " Die talmnd. midrasch. Adama- 
legende," n. s. w., ibid.. Vol. XXV. (1871), pp. 59-94. *' Antiparsiache AnasprOcbe in 
Denterojee.,'* ibid., XXX., 709-22, and other artiolee hi Kobak'g Jeachurun, \IU. (1872), 49-64; 
in Geiger's ZeittchH/t fuer Wissenach. u. Leben (1871), Vol. X., 49-73; hi Jewish Quar. Review, 
II. (1890), 223-9; UI. (1891). 281-60; in Revue d. Etudes Juive$, XXTV. (1898), 25(^71, etc, etc. 
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l*4>^ lub ^j^^ 1% U-A 

:D3b ^i« 

:D5b -^is 

Ju4>J^y4Xf b^4>[M.: -^T]) 

Munk, Noticey p. 69, translates it thus: 

''La parole 6mana de Dieu pour une mission (confix) h J6r6mie: Dis 
aux Israelites: Malheur h vousl — Combien encore ferez-vous pas peni- 
tence T malheur h vousl — De Talliance d'Abraham, la circoncision, vous 
vous etee fait une profanation; vous avez abandonn6 le jetlne et la pri^re, 
malheur h vous! — J'6tais pour vous comme une nourrice; j'ai manifesto 
dee miracles, mais je n'ai eu de vous aucune satisfaction; malheur h vous! 
De I'^gypte et de Pharaon, je vous ai d^livr^ par la main de Molse et 
d'Ahron; malheur & vousl — Vous avez travers6 la mer, etc." 

Jellinek's version in Literaturblatt des Orients, loc, cit, reads: 

"Die Rede ging aus vom Herm in der Sendung Jeremiah's: Rede 
zu den Israeliten: Weh^ euch! — Wie viel werdet ihr noch der Sflnden 
ausHbenT Wie viel der Greuel? Warum Hbt IhrBussenichtT Weh^ euch! 
— An dem Abrahamitischen Bund der Beschneidung habt Treubruch 
ihr geflbt; verlassen habt ihr Fasten und Gebet: WeK euch! — Einer 
Amme gleich war ich euch; Wunder habe ich gezeigt; doch hab' ich mich 
eurernicht gefreut: WeK euch! — Von Mizrajim und Pharao hab' ich 
euch befreit durch die Hand Mosches' und Aharon's: Weh^ euch! — Das 
Meer habt ihr tiberschritten " 

For further particulars concerning the poem, interesting as it is, we 
refer the reader to Munk's remarks on the passage. 

It were very serviceable for Hebrew-Persian scholars to undertake the 
edition of a chrestomathj of similar poetical selections from manuscript 
and published sources, such as are not accessible to students. Would 
not Professor Bacher, the able biographer of Nizaml and editor of SAdi's 
ethical verses, supply such a demand? 

Geoboe Alexander Kohut. 

Nbw Yobk. 
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THE PA-SE (I6IN) dynasty. 
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In the Zeitachrift filr Assyriologie, Juni, 1896, S. 90, Prof. Jensen has 
called attention to the probable identity of the two words Pa-se and 
I -si -in, and with wonted acuteness has concluded that the name of 
the second "Pase" dynasty should be read I sin. The basis of his 
reasoning are the following facts : 1) K. 4995, 20 sg., Pa-se gdl-la-ba 
= 8fi i-si-in-su ib-8u-ti = whose blossom was. Here the Pa appar- 
ently =i sin, and the 8e = 8u. (It may be noticed that while se does 
not appear elsewhere, so far as I know, as the equivalent of the pronom- 
inal suffix su itisequatedinVR. 59a (after Ku = a-na-ku, Li = at-ta) 
with sti-ti. It is more than probable, therefore, that it was also used 
as the suffix.) But S. 22, 4, PaH- ? (= probably 8e) = according to the 
gloss, which is evidently printed too large in ZA,, VIII., 199, i-si-in. 
If the restoration be correct then Pa-se = I-8i-in. 2) In the inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadrezzar I. (ii, 17), who belonged to the Pa-se dynasty, 
the prefect of I sin is mentioned before the prefect of Babylon, and the 
first of the series. 3) Reissner, VA, Th., 408+2179, obv. 5, Pa-se = isin. 

It will be seen from the accompanying plate, 80, 7-19, 126, an inter- 
linear inscription, that the goddess of Ni-si-in was called Gu-la. 
>i" Nin Ni-si-in-na = a-na ^^^ Gu-la, the exalted princess (1. 4). In 
11. 9 and 10 we read "in I-si-in the city of her dominion" = Ni -si -in- 
ki uru Nam-nin-a-ni = i-na I-si-in ftl bfi-lu-ti-sa. Gula is, 
therefore, the goddess of Nisin = Isin = Isin (as is clear from other 
texts, as well as from K. 3811, which gives us, instead of Ni-si-in -ki, 
N i - 8 i - i n - k i). And Sm. 289 gives us a list of temples, among which we 
find obv.* 1. 17, E «n Gu-la sa Pa-se-ki, i. e., the temple of the god- 
dess Gu-la of the city of Isin. 

I have given the whole fragment Sm. 289, of which the second column 
is restored from II R. 61, BOsq, fol., inasmuch as it in turn helps to 
restore and complete that text. 79, 7-8, 19 furnishes us with another 
interesting occurrence of the word i-si-in, but the above plate was not 
large enough to contain it. I may give here a transliteration of the 
complete lines of the first column:* 

ti nu 8e-gub(du)-ba, ti an-zu-zu, ti sfi-ra-nu 

ti i-^i-in ^kli, ti zir-zir-a-nu, ti-ku-li-la-an-nu 

ti sa (gar) sa (gar) da, ti e-di-e-na ti e-ris-ti pu^ad Sar(bir) 

ti kal (dan) mar musdn, ti ^ar-ra, ti zir rik sis 

ti de(ne) a. 

The tablet contains fragments of five more lines in col. i and twenty-four 
in col. ii, all of which are names of plants. 

James A. Cbaiq. 
Univbrsitt op Miohioan, 
March 6, 1897. 

* The first copy was accidentally damaged in transmission. In the second copy the 
whole of the fragment is reproduced. J. A. C. 
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BEDJAN'S mSTODRE DE MAR JABALAHA * 



We have again to thank the restless activity of Pater Bedjan for a 
volume of 574 pages of Syriac texts, which are, perhaps, of more than 
usual importance. The £b^t 205 pages are taken up with the second 
edition of the History of Mar Yabhalldhd and of Bar Saumdy the first 
edition of which was published by Bedjan in 1883. This part of the 
volume was issued separately; the first part of the preface bears the date 
"August 29, 1895," the second part "November 27." It is difficult to see 
why it was found necessary to publish this second edition twice, especially 
as confusion in citing it is apt to result. To prevent such confusion I 
call attention to the fact here, as Nestle has done in Germany {TheoL 
Utzeitg., 1896, 16, col. 421). 

Few Syriac texts published within recent years have excited in the 
learned world the interest aroused by this account of Mar Tabhallaha 
and Bar §auma. The history of Nestorianism and of the men who were 
its valiant missionaries in the wild regions of Mongolia, Thibet and China 
has yet to be written. The material is being rapidly gotten together. 
We know that advances were made far eastward in the fourth century; 
and that from the fifth century on the Nestorians had a large number of 
bishoprics in 5orasan (NOldeke, ZDMO,, XLIV., 521); that the Uigur 
and Mongol scripts are derived from a form of the Estrang^la Syriac. 
Masudi speaks of a Turkish tribe— the Tagazgaz — who were all Mani- 
chseans. The Chinese-Syriac inscription of Si-ngan-fu shows us the 
progress made by Nestorians into the heart of China. The two ceme- 
teries — at Tokmak and Pishpek in Semiryetshi (Southern Siberia) — with 
their hundreds of gravestones upon which Syriac inscriptions are en- 
graven tell us how large a Nestorian community must have existed here 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (c/. Chwolson, Syrisch- 
Nestoriantsche Qrabinachriften^ St. P6tersbourg, 1890). And Catholic 
missionaries in the thirteenth century were surprised at the number of 
Christians they found in Peking. 

The history of Tabhallaha III. and Bar §auma take us just into this 
time, the thirteenth century, and present us with a vivid picture of the 
relation of the Mongol princes of Adherbaijan to their Christian subjects. 
We see how tolerant these princes were. It is only with the app^urance 
of Muhammadanism in these regions, and its rise to commanding power, 
that a change for the worse occurred. The great Seldjuk (930) is said to 

*TA8HITHA DHeMAB(l) TABHALLAhA; HiSTOIBB DB HAE-JABALAHA, DB TBOIS ADTBB8 

PATRIABCHE8, D^UN PBlbTBB ET DB DBUX LAlQUBS, Nbstobiens. ^dlt^e par Paul Bedjan, 
P.D.L.H. Paris, Rue de Seyres, 05 ; Leipzig : Otto Harrasaowitz. ZTi+574 pp. ; 8vo. M. IS. 
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have had a Christian son. Both these men, whose biography we have 
before us, were bom in China, of Christian parents, and were contem- 
poraries of Marco Polo. Samna was bom in Peking, which city had a 
metropolitan of its own (Assemani, BO., II., 458). Tabhallaha was bom 
in Koshang — according to Duval (tM., 1889, Mai Juin, p. 315) Eung- 
Tshang; according to Chabot {Hiatoire de Mar Yabaldha III,, Paris, 
1895, p. 15) Ho-Tchung-fu, in the year 1245. Before his elevation to the 
Patriarchate his name was Mark. In 1280 Tabhallaha was made Metro- 
politan of Katai and Wang. §auma held the same rank; but two years 
later the patriarch Denha having died, Tabhallaha was raised to the 
dignity of patriarch at Bagdad and received the in vesture from the Khan 
himself. He occupied this position for thirty-seven years, and thus had 
dealings with seven of the powerful Mongol princes. The great con- 
sideration in which they were held may be seen from the fact that §auma 
was sent by Argun on a mission to the kings of Europe and to the Pope. 
He visited Italy, France and England; and the account of what he saw 
— which we have here almost translated by the author from the original 
Persian of the traveler himself — is full of interest for us. 

During the long period of his patriarchate, Tabhallaha ruled with 
firmness and with much tact. The closing years of his life were troublous 
ones for his flock, and he retired to the monastery of Maraga, south of 
the Sea of Urmi, where he died on November 15, 1317. The student of 
Church History as well as of Profane will find many data here which he 
will in vain look for in other sources. We do not know who the author 
of this history is; but he must have written it a few years after the death 
of the Patriarch; and Duval (loc, cit, p. 353) supposes that he made use 
of the archives of the monastery at Maraga. It is to be hoped that an 
English translation will soon be made of this treatise; in which American 
scholars ought to be especially interested. It was due to the efforts of 
the American missionaries in Persia that it was rescued from oblivion. 
The original MS. was found in 1882 or 1883 in Minganish and copied by 
a certain Rabban Tonan of T®^uma. It was brought to Urmi in 1885, 
and the first translation was made into Modem Syriac by ^asha Oshana 
and published in the periodical Zahrire d'bahrd by the Rev. Mr. Shedd 
in 1885-6. The original MS. is said to be in Eochanis in Kurdistan; but 
I have the impression that this refers to the first copy made by Rabban 
Tonan. The first description of the MS. was given by an American 
scholar, the late Professor I. H. Hall (Proceedings of the Am, Or, Soc, 
1886, pp. cxxvi, sq,). Since then several copies have been made. Of 
these Bedjan has been able to make use of five, so that we may feel 
pretty certain that we have in this second edition a correct text. 

The other texts published here by Bedjan are all worthy of careful 
attention, as they contribute to our knowledge of the history of Nestor- 
ianism. It was Den^a, Patriarch of the East, to whom Tabhallaha suc- 
ceeded. On pp. 332-346 we have a metrical account of his life by a 
writer named John, who must have lived at about the same time. 
Bedjan's copy was made in the monastery of Mar Hormizd in AlJ^osh 
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(Sachau, Beiae in Mesopotamieny p. 365; cf. Budge, The Life of Hahhdn 
Hormizdy Berlin, 1894). Only when the whole work was printed, did 
Bedjan find out that this metrical history of Mar DenJ^ had been pub- 
lished before by Abb6 ClAbot (see Note, p. 572). Cf "Eloge du Patri- 
arche Nestorien Mar Denha 1®<^ . . ." par J. B. Chabot, Journal Asiatique, 
Jan.-F6v. 1895, pp. 110 aq. Both copies go back to the same MS. original. 
Chabot's copy seems to have passed through one more hand than that of 
Bedjan. This may account for the slight divergences between the two 
editions; e. gr., Bedjan, 1. 60, cih}^, Chabot oii?; B., 1. 62, \Lsojo . . wa^o, 
C.lL.a»..wA^; B.,1.148,IL. llo, C. )o« JL. llo; B., 1. 88, l^ylfl, CWf^]; 
B., 1. 59, Vfiooa ^9 )^^ aihjL] .a£9 {Lil^ 1^,:^ reads in C. (1. 53) i2.9[o] 
9194 ^^9 Ul^^Jko U-^ [Uoi]. Lines 47-52 in B. occur in C. as lines 83-88. 
Denha was bom in Beth Bagash (^UbL), not far from Arbela (but see 

Hoffmann, Peraiache Mdrtyrer, p. 227); became Metropolitan of Arbela 
and then Nestorian Patriarch (1266-1281). It was he who ordained 
Yabhallaha as Metropolitan of China and Bar §auma as "visitor-gen- 
eral"; and he was known for the conciliatory spirit with which he 
attempted to straighten out the controversies between Monophysites 
and Nestorians. The data given here supplement those furnished by 
Bar 'Ebhraya, whom he seems to have met in the year 1277. See 
Chronicon Eccleaiaaticum, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, III., cols. 430, 440, 
450 and 452. Cf BO., III., 564. 

The life of Mar Abba I. (pp. 206-274) takes us back more than five hun- 
dred years, into the times when Christianity fought against the powerful 
state religion of the Persian Kingdom, Zoroastrianism. His history is 
given by Bar 'Ebhraya in the Chron. Eccly III., col. 90 aq, (Wright, 
Syriac Literature, pp. 16, 116 sg.). He was bom a 2^roastrian, and 
reached the rank of Arz^bed (Lagarde, Semitica, I., 43). He was con- 
verted in a place called !Qate (211, 7: on the Tigris in the neighborhood 
of Bagdad. Hoffmann, Peraiache Mdrtyrer, p. 71, thinks of 5aulaya), 
near his birthplace. A certain Joseph, called [also] Moses, whom he met 
in a ]ho^f~o (KtpKvpat) while crossing the Tigris effected this. It is inter- 
esting to see that he first took this Joseph for a Marcionite; the followers 
of that "heresy" seem to have lived here in large numbers. Though he 
is denounced to the Harmargerd of Beth Aramaye (215, 13) named 
Chudanbud in the province of Radhan (Hoffmann, p. 71), he is baptized 

at Ached {cf. ijif— a people near Amid, Payne-Smith, col. 176. Wright, 

Syr. Lit., 116, says at al-Qirah!). He was known as a good Persian 
scholar; went to Nisibis and to Edessa to learn Greek from a certain 
Thomas and science from John Grammaticus. In the sixth year of 
Chosrau Anushirwan he was ordained Catholicus at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
and held this position from 536 until 552. He seems to have traveled 
much in search of learning. With Mar Ma'ni he went to Arz5n, to 
Nisibis again, to Beth Rhumaye in order to meet a certain Sergius, an 
Arian, to Athens, Constantinople, Cilicia, Antioch, to Beth Huzzaye, to 
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Maishan, etc. (p. 225). He was, however, banished by Chosrau into 
Adhorbaijan, where he remained for seven years. This was, no doubt, 
due to the intense hostility he displayed towards the state religion. 
He returned to Seleucia only to be re-imprisoned, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Much of the interest which this Life has for us lies in the reference to 
Zoroastrian religious ideas and to Persian names. I have culled a few as 
an appendix to my article in the Drisler Memorial Volume. The chief 
Mobed (Mobddn Mobed) who has to do with Mar Abba is named (226, 12) 
Dad-Hormizd; of his assistants one is called Adhorpareh, whose rank 
was that of Shahardawar (228, 14). The other is mentioned simply as 
the Radh of Persia. Mar Abba was an opponent of "the Din of Magism 
which was given by God Hormizd" (?>-uJ»o9©<n? ^?, 226, 12: 230, 10; 
once "Din of H5rmizdad," 255, 3). The convert was given over into the 
hands of these priests when the king left Ustdnd (^lAggA.H ^lju«wl in 

m Q 9 V 

Irak? YaJ^ut, I., 241) in order to make war upon the Uji s;Jf> (227, 15; cf, 
266, 13). While they were disputing with him, the Mauhpa^il of Beth 
Aramaye (233, 1. 1.) complained that he had released "many Christians 
who had lawsuits amongst themselves — buchtndmdg with the seal of the 
Maubddn Maubed — and had destroyed the Buchtnamag." On p. 234, 7, 
we read that he suflfered treacherously at the hand of a Shumr®taya (of 
Shumra, Hoflfmann, p. 188) named Dinddd, On p. 238, 10, he is charged 
with ordering his people not to eat flesh which is ^-*-»^ "be-Magianed " 
(for which 229, 3, 1—1-4'? \'t w o); for which reason purahaahndmag is 
declared against him {cf. 238, 3, 14; 239, 4). On p. 239, end, Mar Abba 
is given over to the Radh of Adhorbaijan, whose name was Dadin. He 
was sent to Abhorbaijan "dark in its idolatry, to a district (rustaj:) sombre 
in its superstition, cabled P^rahrawar, to a city which was the birthplace 
and nurse of all Magism, called Serah of the Magiana. Thither had 
collected the Magians from the whole land of the Persians in order to 
learn the inept murmurings of Zaradusht, son of Spidtahman — men who 
were opposed to all truth, men who went around in bands and cliques, 
walking after their teachers; importunate and excited by the ineptness 
of their idolatry, bawling and stuttering, gnashing their teeth like wild 
animals," p. 243, 2 f. b. This city is called "the lair of the Magians, in 
which no Christian should come and over-night it." P. 242, 14, the Radh 
hands him over to the Ayenbedh and the Q^zirdye (lictors, Hoflfmann, 
p. 62). Gf. the Radh and the Ayenbedh, p. 255, 11. Here he heals a 
woman named Arwdnddd (246, 11). A message is brought to Mar Abba 
from the king (252, 17) by Paruchddd Hormizd, the I>zadagu (read 
dizdddr, major domus; Payne-Smith, col. 880, which Bedjan himself 
suggests; cf. 264, 10). P. 257, 10, Mar Abba is given over to the Malbed, 
in order that he may be tortured. P. 259, 8, as "grandees of the Maub- 
dan Maubed" are mentioned: Karddg (Feige, Mdr 'Abhdta6\ p. 9), the 
Ayenbedy Shahdrddtvar and [the?] Azddaad of the Maubdan Maubed. 
P. 266, 15, the Hapt^rdn ChOdhae (head of the Hapt®raye) is sent to the 
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king. These ''Christian Hapt^raye" are mentioned 267, 4, 7, 12, beth 
Happrdyey 269, 1, 3. Do they take their name from &A^t of which 
YaJ^ut (4, 978) says ^b JoUsD U.^>^,>^^ (Syrians) JoajJ^ ^li^ T Bar 
Bahlul (Duval, p. 653) and Payne-Smith, col. 1024, must read >»9as ^L»m 
in place of wk^o^ oi .'^bSoi . 

The "letter of the Mar Abba on the proper direction of believers" 
(pp. 274-287) is one of the vAo^yaJaff ]^4^ ewtaro\at cvvoducai mentioned in 
BO,y III., 76. A specimen of such a one is given, i&id., p. 77; and part 
of the very one now before us is cited on p. 79 (in Arabic from the Kitab 
al-Majdal of Mare ibn Suleiman). In this "letter" Mar Abba exhorts 
his flock to remain steadfast, to help one another, and to see that ecclesi- 
astics and laymen live in unity. His special attention is given, however, 
to arranging the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage should 
not take place. The greater part is taken up with this subject; and is 
an evidence that many of his flock must have adopted, in this respect, 
the practices of the people around them. "If anyone dare to approach 
the wife of his father, the wife of his paternal uncle, his paternal aunt, 
his maternal aunt, his sister, his bride, his daughter, his son's daughter, 
the granddaughter of his wife (as do the Magians), his sister-in-law (as 
do the Jews), an unbeliever (as do the idolaters), we, and the Metropoli- 
tan and Episcopi of our people declare" that such are not lawful, etc. 
(p. 281, 8 aq.). Those who have contracted such marriages are given from 
one month to one year to dissolve them (282, 14); otherwise they are to 
be excluded from all the rights of the Church (283, 13). Those who have 
married their sister-in-law, without knowing that it was a sin, and do not 
feel able to dissolve the bonds, are commanded to fast and to give alms 
in order to obtain forgiveness from on High (284, 3, aq.). The same 
matter is mentioned in the life of Mar Abba (235, 5), and is the subject 
of reproach on the part of the Magians (255, 4), as well as of the interest- 
ing conversation reported by Bar 'Ebhraya between Mar Abba and 
Chosrau Anushirwan (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, II., 90). On Mar Abba, 
Guidi, ZDMO., XLIII., 401, and Cersoy, ZA., IX., 368, 371. 

The life of Mar Sabhrisho' I. by the monk Peter (pp. 288-331) comes 
from a MS. in the possession of Abbeloos. Sabhrishd' followed 'Isho'- 
yabh of Arzon as Catholicos, and sat from 596 to 604. Before that, he had 
been Bishop of Lash5m (Bar 'Ebhraya, Chron. Ecclea.y 11., 106; BO., 
III., 447; Budge, The Book of Oovemaray II., 86, 90; Wright, Striae 
Literature^ 133). At the synod which was held under his presidency in 
596, the views of Hannana of !Q^haiyabh (Adiabene), who leaned to the 
Monophysites and preferred Chrysostom's exegesis to that of Theodore 
of Mopuestia, were publicly condemned. He was a native of Pirozabadh 
in Sirzur, a district of Beth Garmai (288, 5. On Siarziir = Shahrazur, see 
Noldeke, Die von Ouidi herauagegehene Syriache Chroniky p. 17, note 4; 
Hoffmann, Peraiache MdrtyreVy Index, s. v.). He was the founder of the 
monastery of Beth Euka {JA., 1890, p. 127). Guidi has shown that he 
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was not the author of the Ecclesiastical History, which is usually 
ascribed to him (ZDMO., XL., 659). 

The lives of Mar Ta^dpanah (pp. 394r-115) and of Giwarjis (George; 
pp. 395-571) — the latter by Mar Babhl, head of the monastery on Mount 
Izla, have been excerpted by Hoffmann, Peraiache Mdrtyrer (pp. 87-115). 
We are glad to have the full text before us. Many of the lacunae in the 
London MS. are to be found in the fuller MS. used by Bedjan. 

All students will be thankful to Father Bedjan for this additional 
volume of Syriac texts. 

RiOHABD GOTTHEIL. 
Columbia UMrvsBaiTT, 
Norexnber, 1806. 



HILGENFELD'S JABALAHA III.* 



The continued interest which is shown in the history of Nestorianism 
among the Mongols, and which was started by Bedjan's publication of 
the life of Mar Yabhallaha, is evinced by the short Arabic account which 
Dr. R. Hilgenfeld presents here. A brother of the author of this treatise 
— ^Dr. Heinrich Hilgenfeld — has already done good service in this direc- 
tion by his corrections of the text of the first of Bedjan's editions (Text- 
kritiache Bemerkungen zu \(ji^^<n^ ^*r^? 1^^^^^^^^^^. Jena, 1894). 

A Nestorian controversialist of the twelfth century. Mare bar Sulei- 
man, wrote a theological and historical work in Arabic, with the title 
Kitdb al-Mijdal; in the latter part of which he gave a short account of 
the Nestorian Patriarchs, commencing with Addai and Man, two of the 
seventy disciples of the early church, and finishing in the year 1147. 
Some other author seems to have continued this work down to the year 
1214. In the first half of the fourteenth century this work was epitomized 
and continued to the end of the patriarchate of Mar Yabhallaha (1281- 
1317) by 'Amr bar Mattai (Matthew). George Ebedjesu Khayyath in his 
Syri Orientalea (Rome, 1870, pp. 106-7) asserts that a part of it, at least, 
was written by one ^^libha, son of Yohanna of Mosoul, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Hilgenfeld seems to follow Khayyath; for he 
speaks of the author as "Pseudo-Amrus seu Sliva Mossulanus" (p. vii). 
It seems impossible to tell, at this moment, what the correct facts are. 
Some such book by §®libha seems to have been current in the Orient; for 
Badger {The Neatoriana^ I., 136) cites a passage from a MS. of this work. 
I have my doubts whether §®libha really wrote a Kitdb al-Mijdal. 
Wright {Syriac Literature, p. 255; cf, p. 19) seems to hold the same 
opinion. The error may have arisen from the fact that 'Amr incorporated 
in his epitome the '^confession of faith of Michael, bishop of Amid and 
Maiyafari^pn [see the introduction, JBO., HI., 557], translated into Arabic 
by the priest §allbha ibn Yohanna" (Wright, ibid.). It is also impossible 
to tell from Khayyath's words which of the codices in the Vatican Library 

* Jabalahab m.f Catholici Nestoriani rita ex SlWae Mossulani libro, qui inscribitur 
*Tarris* desumpta. Edidit, apparatu critico instraxit, in Latinom sermonem yertit, 
adnotationibiiB illustrayit Dr. R. Hilgenfeld. Lipsiao : Otto Harrcu$ouHtZi 1896. 86 pp. ; 8yo. 
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he ascribes to S®libha (see Hoffmann, Persische Mdrtyrer, pp. 6, 7). 
According to Hilgenfeld this is Codex XLI. If this is true, it cannot be 
Codex 109 as Hoffmann thought; but, rather, the "tertius codex his- 
torico-theologus" of Khayyath. Hilgenfeld speaks of Cod. Vat. Arab. 
110 as containing the work of * Amr. It would be well if these conflicting 
data could be straightened out. A MS. in the Berlin Royal Library 
(Sachau, 12) seems to contain this history of 'Amr; though in the Cata- 
logue (Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichnisa^ p. 2) it bears the title Asfdr al- 
asrdr. From this MS. Christian Harder has promised to give us an 
edition; but, as yet, we have only a "specimen" in Latin translation 
{Historiae Primatium ecclesiae Nestorianorum ah 'Amrofilio Mattkaei 
.... specimen^ Jahresbericht ftber das Progymnasium zu Neumtinster, 
1890). This seems to be the very MS. which Siouffi consulted (see below). 
From two notes in Hilgenfeld's little book (pp. 30 and 35) I see that 
Henry Gismondi has published in Rome part of the Kiidb al-MijdaL 
No copy has, as yet, reached America. There seems also to be a MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library (Wright, Syriac Ldterature, p. 256). 

The few Arabic pages here published give us a short account of the 
life of Mar Yabhallaha III. A small part of this text had already been 
published by Assemani {BO,, IV., cxxix); and an epitome of it given in 
Latin {BO,, II., 456). Siouffi had also published a translation ("Notice 
sur un patriarche nestorien," Journal Aaiatiqne, VII. Serie, Vol. XVII., 
1881, pp. 89 sg.), which, though not always philologically correct, gave us 
all the information contained in the account. But the whole account is 
of little worth to us, now that we are in possession of the Syriac original 
from which it has been drawn, and which has been made accessible by the 
French translation of Chabot (Paris, 1896). 'Amr's work was, at beet, a 
mere compilation; and, as is the case with the history of 'Bar Ebhraya, 
it loses its value the more we get the sources upon which the author 
depended. It is a pity that Dr. Hilgenfeld has wasted such good effort 
upon a rather unworthy object. For the text is very carefully edited 
from the copies made by Guidi, is well translated, and all the variants 
in the MSS., in Siouffi and Assemani are religiously recorded. As a 
specimen of the manner in which such texts ought to be edited, the little 
book may well be recommended to our younger scholars; but, as there is 
so much important material still in our libraries of manuscripts, it is not 
from any unkind feeling that scholars will regret that Dr. Hilgenfeld 
did not choose some other subject. 

The same criticism may be made of the " Adnotationes." We are not 
helped by quotations from books which are readily accessible, such as 
Chabot's edition and Duval's epitome of the life of Mar Yabhallaha, or 
the lexica of Payne-Smith and Brockelmann. There are hardly more 
than half a dozen points in which this Arabic account differs from the 
Syriac (see p. 30). They might easily have formed a note in some journal. 
The list of bishops who were present at the inauguration of Mar Yabhal- 
laha (pp. 32-35) is given by Assemani; and the names of their seats are 
either well known or can easily be found in Chabot, in Hoffmann's 
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Persische MArtyrery or in the notes to Budge's translation of Thomas of 
Marga (see e. g, for Daren, p. 67; Irbel, p. 176; Ma'all^a, p. 238; Mosoul, 
p. 289, etc., etc.). The note on Uoi^^ (p. 26) is no advance on the cita- 
tion from Payne-Smith. There is a note upon the same subject in 
Haider's Specimen (p. 6). In the same treatise (p. 5) there is an interest- 
ing note on 1,— ^a-» (Hilgenfeld, p. 27). On the "Monastery of St. 
Michael," p. 29, see the quotation from Sachau's Reise in PAOS.j May, 
1887, p. clxxxii. Badger's work on the Nestorians and Howorth's History 
of the Mongols were not accessible to Hilgenfeld (p. 23). The latter 
would have aided him greatly. 

The excellent method which the author shows in this little work 
makes us hope that he will turn his attention to greater things. He 
shows so much promise that before long we shall certainly have some- 
thing more equal to his powers. 

RiOHARD GOTTHEIL. 

Ck>LUMBIA UnTVBRSITT, 

November 28, 1896. 



THE ACXJENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 



The accents with which the text of the Hebrew Bible has been pro- 
vided by the Masoretic schools, were intended to serve a threefold purpose. 
In the first place, they should, similar to the accents in the Greek lan- 
guage, indicate the tone syllable of each word. Secondly, they should 
not only, as the interpunction signs in modem languages, mark the 
divisions of sentences and their clauses, but also indicate the relation of 
the single words to each other in the structure of the sentences. Finally, 
they should serve as a kind of musical signs having regard to the peculiar 
mode of cantillation which in oriental countries is used in solemn read- 
ing. This manifold purpose explains the large number and variety of 
the accents. 

The biblical accentuation shows two different systems, one adopted 
exclusively for the three poetical books: Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (from 
the initials of their Hebrew names in reversed order usually called the 
books of ril2S)> the other system for the remaining part of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

The astonishing industry which these labors of the Masoretes repre- 
sent can hardly be overrated. By these accents they provided the sacred 
text, as it were, with a nmning commentary which enables the reader to 
see, at a glance, whether a word belongs to the one preceding or follow- 
ing, whether to raise or to lower the voice, where to continue and where 
to stop. 

We have a number of more or less valuable treatises on the accentua- 
tion of the Bible, mostly written in the Hebrew language. The most 
noteworthy of them are those by Aaron Ben Asher and Jehuda Ibn 

* Due Accents deb heiliqen Schbift (mit Ansscblnss der Btlcher ihlQK) ▼on I. H. 
Japhet. Frankfort a.-M. : /. Kavffmann, 1896. yiii + 184 pp. ; 8to. H. 2. 
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Biram, both of them flourishmg in the eleventh century, by EUijah 
Levita, in the fifteenth, and Abraham de Balmesi, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; further by W. Heidenheim, in the first part of the present century, 
and by S. Baer, in our days. The last mentioned scholar treated espe- 
cially of the accentuation of the poetical books of the Bible. Some 
treatises in Latin were published in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by Samuel Bohl, Wachsmuth, Spitzer, and others. In modem 
languages Ewald in Germany and William Henry Green in this country, 
and other German and English scholars treated of the accents in their 
larger grammars of the Hebrew language; but their expositions are 
mostly too brief to do full justice to the important subject. Original and 
thorough researches on this subject were published in Oxford, England 
(1881-1887), by William Wickes, D.D., in two volumes, one treating of the 
'^accentuation of the so-called poetical," and the other "of the twenty- 
one so-called prose books of the Old Testament." 

The latest publication on this subject is the German book before us. 
It is a posthumous work, having been published several years after the 
author's death. This circumstance may serve as an explanation why no 
reference is made in this treatise to Wickes' excellent work just men- 
tioned. Japhet's book treats exclusively of the accents of the prose books, 
and is divided into eight chapters. In contrast to Ewald's exposition of 
the subject, it applies the analytical method, and though having a strictly 
scientific character, uses throughout a plain and popular language. Dif- 
ferent from Ewald and other predecessors who tried to find in the name 
of each accent a reference to the melody, our author derives most of the 
names from the shape of the various signs. He is, however, not quite 
consistent in this respect, as in some instances he, too, explains the names 
as indicating the melody, for instance, in regard to Khhia, Geresh, 
T*bhir, and THiaha, It is, in our opinion, more probable that, with the 
exception of Silluq and Athnachy all the names describe the forms of the 
signs only, according to their fancied resemblance to different objects. 
Thus, Rbhia does not mean "repoising the voice," but like the Hebrew 
rabua means "four-sided," and this accent has indeed in good editions 
of the Bible the form of a little square instead of a single dot, to prevent 
confounding it with the vowel ChoUm, — Instead of forcing upon the 
name of Oeresh the meaning of "expulsion of the voice," we think the 
word means simply "a sprout" or an "ear of com," represented by the 
sign of this accent. — The shape of the accent T'ltsha bears a decided 
resemblance to a single grape with its stalk, and as S*golta represents a 
bunch of grapes, our accent was called T*li8ha (from the Aramaic verb 
talash, "to tear off"), a plucked grape. — Regarding the name of the 
accent called T'bhiVy the Hebrew grammarian Abraham de Balmesi 
(sixteenth century) already gave an ingenious and plausible explanation 
to the effect that this accent was called "fractured" (from the Aramaic 
verb tabar, "to break"), because the sign resembles the fraction of a 
wheel, or the segment of a circle, showing a part of the periphery and 
the center. 
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Very lucid and instructive is Japhet's book, especially in the chapters 
which treat of the relation of the accents to each other, and demonstrate 
the rules of their consecution according to the different structure of the 
sentences. Every rule is illustrated by numerous examples taken espe- 
ciaDy from the Pentateuch. Guided by these lucid rules the intelligent 
student is enabled to provide any passage of the Hebrew Bible with the 
proper accents. 

The seventh chapter explains the meaning and the reason of the two- 
fold accentuation with which the Decalogue has been provided by the 
Masoretes. 

EQghly interesting is the closing chapter, which treats of the use of 
the accents as musical signs and illustrates the traditional modulation 
by transcribing the single accents and those of whole scriptural passages 
into musical notes of our time. 

We reconmiend Japhet's book to all who take interest in the subject 
of biblical accentuation. 

M. MlBLZINEB, 

Hebrew Union College^ Cincinnati^ O. 



LANDAU, DIE GEGENSINNIGEN WORTER IM ALT- UND 
NEUHEBRAISCHEN.* 



Enantiosemyf or the occurrence of two opposite meanings for one 
and the same word, was first treated in special monographs by the 
Arabian grammarians, f Recently Carl Abel discussed the subject with 
reference to old-Egyptian and CJopticJ In Hebrew thus far only single 
words of this kind have been incidentally noted and commented upon in 
the rabbinical literature and in some modem commentaries and period- 
icals. In Dr. Landau's book we have therefore the first comprehensive 
and systematic discussion of this interesting problem in Hebrew. 

In the interesting and suggestive introduction (pp. 10-30) Dr. Landau 
examines the various attempts at an explanation of the problem from a 
linguistic, logical and psychological standpoint. He himself ascribes 
the enantiosemy to nine factors: 1) objective reasons which are inherent 
in the things themselves (t. e., an object may be viewed and described 
from opposite sides), 2) polarity of certain ideas which are thus subject 
to differentiation, 3) present phonetic identity of originally phonetic 
variation, 4) contrast of association of ideas, 5) the tropical nature of 

* DiS OBOENSINiaOBN WOBTBB IM ALT- UND NbUHBBRAISCHBN SPBACHyBBOLEIOHXND 

DABOBBTBLLT, TOD Dr. E. Landau. Berlin : S. Calvary ^ 1896. 8to, 236 pp. M. 7. 

t The (>t<X^ jf t v«i^lJ3 (Kitabu-l-Addad; sire liber de Tocabnlis arab. quae plures 

habeut sigxdflcationes) of Abd Bakr Ibn al-AnbAri (885-940 A. D.) obtained the position of a 
standard book on this subject. It was edited by M. Th. Houtsma, Leyden, 1881. Also see 
Th. M. Redslob, Die ArabUchen WOrter mit entgegengeaetzten Bedeutungeny GOttingen, 
1873, and Friedrich Giese, Untermchungen Hber die Addad (avf Grund von Stellen in alt- 
arabischenJHcMem), Berlin, ISIdi. (Diss.) 

X " tTber den G^egensinn der Urworte ** in his Spraehunsaenachc^ftliche Abhandltingent 
Leipzig, 1885, pp. 311-367 ; c/. also "tTber den Urspnmg der Sprache," ibid,, pp. 299 fgg. 
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language. For the Semitic languages in particular: 6) lack of com- 
pounds and abundance of denominatives, 7) the tendency of the Orientals 
to wit and irony, 8) our imperfect knowledge of the Oriental mode of 
thinking, and 9) the difference between the Orientals and Occidentals in 
the manner of expression. 

The words of opposite meanings are divided into and treated under 
ten categories (pp. 39«gg.): i) phonetic identity with difference of root 
(homonyms), ii) privatives, iii) relations of space, iv) relations of time 
v) motion, vi) voces ambigtuey vii) reciprocity, viii) affects, ix) tropes, 
x) relations (particles). This division — perhaps suggested by the ten 
metaphysical categories of Aristotle, as the whole treatise exhibits a 
straining after a philosophical coloring — cannot be called a methodical 
one, and is the more surprising as in the enumeration of the causes of 
enantioaemy quoted above Landau seemed to have approached the 
problem from the right direction. The present classification is artificial 
and separates what belongs together. Thus nearly all the words of the 
category of motion (SSf^t S'^p* 1D33> ©tc.) are properly a subdivision of 
the category of the voces amhiguce. For they unite opposite meanings 
primarily because their primitive significance is neutral; they are neutral 
because they express motion. So also many of the words of the category 
of affects (bb*^* yT^> etc.). While on the other hand ppiD be thirsty and 
quench the thirsty* and TT^in reproach and justify one^s selfy enumer- 
ated under the voces ambigtUBy would better come under the category of 
tropes (metonymy). 

The book frequently also betrays the lack of a firm handling and 
sifting of the subject matter. Thus it is difficult to see a "Gegensinn" 
in "Ipiil morning and the next dayy yyf evening and the whole nighty 

tdli Sabbath day and weeky or Sabbatical yeary etc., in which the 
second meaning is not the contrariuniy but merely the extension of the 
first. Or when the contrary meaning is produced by a different preposi- 
tion or adverb, as 3 bpD stoney ^■^bs ^"^p* ilSbn TDS g^t awayy etcf 

Space will not permit to enter into a detailed criticism of Landau's 
renderings and derivations of some words, as, for instance, ib'^a (Ps. 2:11) 
tremble, VpS (Deut. 15:1; Jer. 34:14) at the beginning, or the assuming 

for niy* on account of Ex. 23:5 and Neh. 3:8, two stems (comp. the 
development of meaning in Assyr. ezdbu and stlzubu), or the con- 
necting of ncn (Prov. 25: 10) with New Hebr. Hizjn. For, after all, these 
exceptions do not materially impair the value and usefulness of the 
treatise nor diminish the service Dr. Landau has rendered to Hebrew 
lexicography in having taken up the subject and presented the material 
bearing on it. And it is indeed a rich material that he offers. The 
words and their various meanings are given in their textual connection; 

* Cf. Arab. (>^ , Gieso« p. 21. 

t The Arabian grammarians consider as a iX*^ " a word that without differentiating 
additions signifies two oontrarily opposite ideas,** Redslob, p. 6. 
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the commentaries, especially the mediaeval Jewish, are copiously quoted, 
accompanied by numerous parallels from the Semitic dialects as well as 
from Indo-European languages. So that the treatise forms a kind of 
thesauma on the question. Indexes of the words of the several languages 
discussed in the book facilitate its use for reference. 

I. M. Casanowigz, 
National Muaeuniy Washington^ D, C. 



STUDIA SINAITICA NO. V.* 



This volume is a valuable contribution to the apocryphal literature of 
the New Testament and an indispensable supplement to the Vlllth 
volume of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (Coxe's edition). The following 
criticisms are not meant as a disparagement of that which the learned 
author has set before us in the way of texts, translations, and introduc- 
tions; but they are simply corrective of slight errors and suggestive of 
changes which might enhance the usefulness of the work. 

1. All of the texts are translated in full, except the Arabic recensions 
of the Anaphora Filati. In foot-notes the more important variations of 
the Arabic as compared with the Syriac are given. But these notes are 
unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, with the exception of the second 
note on page 1 no sign is given to indicate whether the version is made 
from the first or second Arabic recension. Secondly, not all the varia- 
tions are noted. On page 4, line 6, the Syriac reads: "And I strove 
much to release him and I could not." Since the editor is in the habit 
of marking the omissions from the Arabic texts, surely the omission of 
such an important passage as this, which occurs in neither of the two 
Greek recensions, should have been called to our attention. 

2. It would have spared a great amount of work to scholars who wish 
to compare the two recensions of the Arabic text of the Anaphora Filati, 
had the variations between them been noted. The redactor has counted 
ninety-nine variations on the three pages of the Faradosis alone. Most 
of these variations are immaterial, the agreement between the two being 
so close as to preclude the supposition of different translators from the 
Greek. One is rather the revision of the other, — revision rather than 
corruption, for the employment throughout B of certain words and idioms 
in preference to others which are used in A shows a method, rather than 
the result of chance or of mere copyists' errors. 

In general, the translations can be relied upon implicitly. The rendi- 
tion of the Syriac text has been revised by Dr. Eberhard Nestle. We 
call attention, however, to the following oversights: On page 1, line 11, 

• Studia SiNAincA No. V. Apoceypha Sinaitica. I. Anaphora Pilati, three recen- 
sions (in Syriac and Arabic) ; II. Recognitions of Clement, two recensions ; III. Martyrdom 
of Clement ; IV. The Preaching of Peter ; V. Martyrdom of James, son of Alphaens ; VI. 
Preaching of Simon, son of Cleophas ; VII. Martyrdom of Simon, son of Cleophas, in Arabic 
[i. «., from II. to VII. indusive are in Arabic]. Edited and translated into English by 
Margaret Dnnlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. London : C. J. Clay and Sons, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane ; Glasgow : 263 Argyle Street, 1896. $3.75. 
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"to" occurs instead of "and"; on page 51, line 6, "lest" instead of "if 
perchance"; on page 65, line 3, "eight" instead of "ten." Perhaps, also, 
it would be better to transliterate "Marabalas" rather than to render it 
by "Maroones." On page 68, line 2, of the Arabic text "yay" occurs 
instead of "bay," and on page 58, line 22, "wau" instead of "ray." On 
page 6, line 9, read "in much fear and great trembling." Besides, we 
judge it would be better in all cases to render ma'mudiya by "bap- 
tismal water" rather than by "font." 

R. D. Wilson, 
Allegheny^ Pa. 



THE YEMEN HAGGADAH.* 



Jewish history and literature has its surprises and startling discoveries 
also. Arabia is opening up her long-hidden treasures to cast new light 
on the history of the medieval synagogue, the liturgy and the Midrashic 
literature of the Jews in countries somewhat remote from the track of 
European civilization. The learned world is anxiously waiting for the 
long-promised publication by Mr. Schechter of the great Midrashic com- 
pilation Midrash Ha-Gadol, which, with all its characteristics of a late 
African or Arabian origin, bids fair to exhibit many an ancient Haggadah 
in a new light, or in a more complete form. Dr. Gaster and Neubauer 
have given us many specimens of the Yemen liturgy which show that 
between the Spanish and the German rituals there existed at least one 
other branch of synagogal tradition which, being organically connected 
with both, points back to an older process of differentiation and growth. 
Both the prayer-books (Siddurim) and the Midrashic works that are 
stored up in the British and Oxford Museums, or still wait for the happy 
explorer, give proof to the remarkable fact that Arabian Judaism grew in 
the course of time to be as truly Arabic in language and character as 
Spanish Judaism was peculiarly Spanish, and German Judaism German. 
While emigrating from the Babylonian provinces in the ninth or tenth 
century, the Jews retained their Aramean language until the Arabic 
became their vernacular, and then they used translations both of the 
Bible and of the Prayer-book for their devotional purposes. It is in this 
manner that the Passover Haggadah sprang up which we have here 
before us — a strange mixture of Hebrew Aramean and (vulgar) Arabic, 
and highly interesting to the student. 

The editor is a pupil of Dr. Gaster, who familiarized him with the 
chief literature on the subject and induced him to publish the work. The 
most valuable part of the book, therefore, is the Introduction, which 
affords a fair insight into the character of the Yemen ritual and the 
influence exercised by the authority of Maimonides on the Jews of Africa 
and Arabia, and furnishes a large amount of information about those 

• The Haggadah according to thb Rttb of Yemen, together with an Arabio-Hebrew 
Commentary. Published for the first time from MSS. of Yemen, with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Critical and Philologrical Notes by William H. Greenburg. London: David 
A'liW, 1896. xxvi + 56+80pp. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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liturgical manuscripts the very existence of which is known to but the 
few elect. It seems that aU the great liturgical works of the Jews known 
by the name of Siddur ("Order of Prayers") or Mahazor ("Cycle"), com- 
prising the prayers and devotional exercises for the whole year, formed 
the principal sources of Jewish knowledge as well as guides for religious 
conduct. What the Talmudical literature was for the scholar, the Siddur 
or Beligious Almanach with its varied contents was for the larger class 
of Jews. Translations and interpretations of the devotional readings in 
the vernacular were in order, and while they were copied for private use, 
the annotations increased. Marginal notes were put into the text and 
again commented upon. Of this our Passover Haggadah forms a part. 
The editor describes on pp. xxiii-xxvi the various manuscripts written in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, two in possession of Dr. Gaster, 
seven in the British and three in the Oxford Museum. His edition is 
based upon Codex Gaster No. 4 as being the most complete copy. We 
can form an idea of the contents of this Prayer-book when, we are told 
that it comprises besides the daily Siddur (which begins with the night's 
prayers) and the Mahazor with the Piyyutim and Seli^oth, also the 
Megillath Bne Hasmonai (published by Gaster in the Trans, of the 
IXth Intern. Congress of Orientalists^ II., p. 17 «g.), the Mishna of Eosh 
Hashshanay Yomaj BHza and Sukkah, Ibn GabiroFs Kether Malchuth 
and Azharoth (for Pentecost), Ibn Ezra's Seder Ahodah (for the Day of 
Atonement), Yehuda Hallevi's Kinnoth for the Ninth of Ab, a Calendar 
in Arabic and Hebrew, and finally laws and formulas of marriage, divorce 
and other legal documents in Aramaic. 

Mr. Greenburg has certainly merited our thanks by editing and trans- 
lating the work for which the title Passover Haggadah or Haggadah 
Shel Pesach would have been preferable, as the name of Haggadah is as 
a rule applied to the entire Midrashic or homiletic literature of the Jews. 
The division into seventy-two chapters has been made by the editor, 
but does not always strike us as very happy. Nor is the translation 
always exact and scholarly. The translator has a fair knowledge of the 
vulgar Arabic, but often missed the meaning of the interpretation based 
on arithmetical and mystical modes of exegesis. In fact, the Arabic and 
the Hebrew are often so intermixed in the text that we had better call it 
an Arabic- Jewish jargon for which the translator must occasionally do 
some guessing in order to arrive at the true meaning, whereas Mr. Green- 
burg's translation offers, now and then, words without sense. In chapter 
6, for instance, the hallowing of the festivals with a blessing recited over 
the wine (Kiddush) gives the author an opportunity for commenting on 
each festival in the following way: "Regarding the Festival of the 
Unleavened Bread, the sages have said (see Mechilta and Targum 
Jonathan to Exodus 12:39) — (Why, by the way, did Mr. Greenburg 
never take the trouble to look up the rabbinical passages referred to in 
our treatise? In doing so, he would have essentially helped the reader 
as well as himself towards a better understanding of the text!) — that the 
dough the Israelites carried on their shoulder unfermented was blessed. 
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and served them as bread for thirty days until the fifteenth of lyar when 
the manna first fell which belongs to those miraculous things that were 
created during the twilight of creation's last day (see Mishna Aboth^ 
"Early Sayings of the Fathers," V., 9) and remained in readiness for 
Israel until its due time arrived to appear." Strange that Mr. Greenburg 
did not understand this sentence, clear to anyone familiar with Jewish 
literature. But we note blunders worse than this. The treatise proceeds 
as follows: "The Festival of the Weeks is the one on which they heard 
the Ten Words, for they had continually counted the days and the weeks, 
as it is commanded in the Law that their reckoning should be exactly as 
Moses reckoned; for God had told him: 'This shall be a sign *7b that I 
have sent thee: When thou shalt have brought out the people from 
Egypt, ye shall serve God on this mountain.' The numerical value of 
"jb is = fifty. The Holy One, blessed be He, informed Moses that after 
fifty days counted from the going out from Egypt they would hear the 
Ten Words and receive the Law." Mr. Greenburg in translating nb 
"unto thee" missed the whole point. On the Feast of Tabernacles "toe 
remember the cloud of the Divine Presence which surrounded them, as 
the verse Lev. 23:43 is explained in the Targum." ISinS is to be taken 
in the Hebrew, not in the Arabic sense: "we make mention of," as our 
translator does against the actual fact in the casa 

The commentator proceeds: "As to New Year's Day, it is the day on 
which the first man was created "jllDfck^^n DHS S*^!23 'DID — and on which 
the world was first conceived of ." CJompare the expression DbV D^H- 
This is the meamng of the Arabic ubtSP b» IKprSSl = Obvm 
IS mpBtO- Mr. Greenburg translates: on which the first man was 
created, and the time when the world was not created (lit. was missing). 
Here, too, Rosh Hashshanah 27 a, Pesiktha 23, etc., are referred to. See 
also Abudraham to obV tT\n DVH* "The Day of Atonement is a 
time of expiation for Israel when they resemble the ministering angels, 
neither eat nor drink nor perform any of the vital functions, but occupy 
themselves only with prayer and the Torah." Here again our translator 
blunders in the rendering of the Arabic t:1"11D bK J'^SV "they fulfill 
all the conditions required of angels." The writer obviously refers to the 
prohibited bathing and ointing and sexual intercourse. 

A similar blunder we notice on p. 14 of the translation in ch. 14, 
where the translator failed to see that the writer, after having explained 
the meaning of D'^pH and D'^t^S^H, dwells on the meaning of those 
commandments called JHTT? . Also in ch. 21, p. 22, the translator missed 
the main point: The author wishes to explain the contrast implied in the 
likening of Israel to the stars of heaven and the dust of the earth. They 
are excellent as the stars of heaven in number and perfection in so far as 
they represent a powerful body of men, although there are many among 
them reminding by their corruption of the dust of the earth. 

On p. 48, ch. 61, we notice another oversight: The Psalmist's verse, 
12711 11D1 D"'*l''35 (Ps. 34:11), recited at the close of the grace after 
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meal, is explained in our treatise as referring to the wicked, the word 
Q*^n'*B5 being taken as an epithet of the wicked ones, and so the first 
half of the verse is explained as a curse for the evil-doers and the second 
half as a blessing for the pious ones. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, pardonable in a beginner, as 
Mr. Greenburg seems to be, we read the book from beginning to end 
with a great deal of interest, and hope that he will continue in a field 
that promises a rich harvest to the toiler. 

In tracing the history of the Passover Haggadah, the editor consulted 
only Zunz and not Landshuth, whose introductory notes to his edition 
of the Haggada elucidate many points better than Zunz did. The latter 
was inclined to ascribe a later origin to certain parts, claiming that 
expressions like DIDCH "1*1*112 ai^d Tobl tC£y found also in Tanna di 
be EliyahUy belong to the post-Talmudic period, while Landshuth shows 
that they are Mishnic (as, in fact, the work Tanna di be Eliyahu 
belongs also to the Talmudic period). Zunz admits that the Passover 
Haggadah was already known in its main form to the compilers of the 
oldest Midrash MechiUa and Pesiktha, and we may go further and 
maintain that, since the oldest authorities of the Mishnah refer to it as a 
fixed liturgy, its origin must be sought in those ancient Chasidean circles 
long before the Christian era, where the symposia, or love-meals, )n*T^*Dn 
formed the center of study and religious devotion, and the sacred songs 
and recitations at night were continued until the dawn of day sum- 
moned them to prayer again. The Therapeutic vigils described by Philo, 
and the Song of the Red Sea in the early morning prayer at the close of 
the Psalm recitation, and again the reference to Moses' Song after the 
Shmft in the synagogue ritual, afford evidence of the prominence given 
in ancient times to the Passover story. The Law in Ex. 13:8 com- 
manded the "Haggadah" or the "relating" of it to the various classes of 
children or pupils: the wise and the simple, the ungodly and the boor. 
biKlcb jni'^ irS^^ ?1D"1, Dm DSH. This very classification of hearers 

shows that the original "Haggadah" recitation or teaching was not 
intended simply for the father of the family but for younger companions 
who were to listen to the Halachic and homiletic interpretations of the 
Passover law and story. What the Therapeutic Passover Haggadah 
looked like in the century preceding the Christian era, can be learned 
from the last seven chapters of the Book of Wisdom (which is nothing 
but a fragment compiled with two or three other Therapeutic, or Essene, 
fragments, as I have shown elsewhere). The leading idea of the Pass- 
over Haggadah there and in our traditional liturgy is that the punishment 
of the Egyptians was meted out by Divine justice after the principle of 
mTO na;5 ntD "measure for measure." Special attention may be 
called in this connection to the Samaritan Pesach Haggadah (see Dr. S. 
Kohn, Zur Sprache, Literatur u. Dogmatik der Samaritaner, Leipzig 
[Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes], 1876), which, by the many 
analogies it presents to the one in use among the Rabbinical Jews, also 
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points back to an ancient Chasidean, or pre-Maccabean, origin. Surely, 
the sublime prayer Nishmath, called in the Mishnah Peeachini, X. 
(p. 1176) I'^icn mSin "the closing Benediction of the Song" attributed 
to Simon Eaipha (St. Peter) or Simeon ben Shatah, the Fharisean Chief 
under Queen Alexandria Salome, is an old Chasidean production, orig- 
inally intended to close the devotional songs and Psalm recitations of 
each vigil right before the early morning. 

Only when the Haggadah liturgy was transferred from the Chasidean 
circles to the family, the order in which we have it was introduced, while 
at the same time ancient, unintelligible formulas were retained. Such a 
one is the very first paragraph, commencing in Aramaic: '^ This is the bread 
of affliction which our fathers ate in Egypt. Whosoever is hungry let 
him come and eat, and whosoever is in need let him come and partake of 
our Passover feast! This year we are here, next year we shall be in 
Jerusalem; this year we are in servitude, next year we shall be free." 
This summons to the needy who happen to pass by to partake of the 
bread and the festal meal (wine?) can only have issued forth from a com- 
pany prepared to receive strangers and gathered in a conspicuous place. 
Behind the closed doors of a simple household these words have no sense. 

And here a word must be said concerning the remarkable formula 
which only the Byzantine and the Yemen Haggadah have in common 
with the Maimonidean Code, viz., the words preceding the fc^^CHb Wl 
^■^35, just quoted, which read: D'^^Saa 13»2'^ l^nna "In haste 
(compare Targum to Ex. 12:11; Deut. 16:3 = *pTBrQ) have we gone out 
of Egypt." Was this sentence recited by the men, before they sat down 
for the festive gathering while they imitated their fathers carrying the 
bread on their shoulder and walking around in hcLste, as the pious Jews 
of the last century still used to do? I believe so. Compare Mechilta 
and Targum Jonathan's notes to the word ''pTBn = "haste," showing that 
there was mysticism connected with the rite! 

It would lead too far into detail, were I to follow up closely all the 
differences our Yemen text and commentary presents compared with the 
German, Spanish and Eastern ritual. I shall confine myself to a few 
observations concerning our Yemen Haggadah. It is, as has been 
pointed out sujQSciently by the editor, chiefly based on Maimonides, who 
is simply quoted in the commentary as "Our Master" 13'^S*I» The 
Hebrew benedictions— iClTp — and the second — IsbfcCi "1TDS — recited 
over the first and the second cup of wine, contain additional parts com- 
posed in pure Hebrew and genuine poetry — parallelism without rhyme — 
but these are late productions. 

The Hallel is divided into 123 verses or semi-verses to correspond 
with the 123 years of Aaron! It is especially marked for responsive 
recitations, as the whole liturgy probably was originally to be recited. 
(See Pesdchiniy 118 a; Svkkahy 38 a.) 

The commentary to the text shows traces of various periods and dif- 
ferent traditions. Alongside of the four cups of wine mentioned in the 
Mishnah, and declared as biblical in the Jerusalemic Talmud and Mid- 
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rash, the Gaonic times mention occasionally the custom of drinking five 
cups, and both customs find their mystic explanations in our commentary, 
chs. 7 and 8. In fact, the Yemen scholars seem to have had especial 
predilection for the mystic use of numbers and letters, and it is now the 
Arabic and then the Hebrew supercommentator who accentuates these 
things. So are the letters of the word ib'^HM hi ch. 10; so the number 
four of the four sons, ch. 14, or the letters of the word •J^ip'^BS (ch. 16), 
the 210 years of Egyptian servitude (chs. 18 and 22), the names of IRb^ 
and CpiXO (ch. 24) and the thirty lines of Moses' Song corresponding to 
the three decades of the heavenly spheres (ch. 48) and the like mystically 
explained. A mystic puzzle is np? = 183 (ch. 17). Occasionally, how- 
ever, we come across ancient Haggadahs of real value. So, for instance, 
we are told that there were sacrifices brought within the thrice immured 
town of Bethar, according to a treatise written by "our master" (Mai- 
monides?) on the Judges in the war of Bar Cochbal or that Hulda 
became a prophetess by constant hiding in the halls of learning (like a 
"weasel"?!), ch. 17; or that a granddaughter of Metusalah had, while 
treading upon the mortar in place of her sick husband, trampled her 
own children to death, and her cry to God in her great despair brought 
about the end of the Hebrew servitude ui Egypt (ch. 25), a story which I 
cannot recall having read anywhere else. 

There are undoubtedly many such Haggadahs contained in many a 
Yemen manuscript still inaccessible to the student. And it is here that 
one seemingly insignificant discovery may throw light upon the whole 
literature. 

It is superfluous to say that 'j3'^33t3SS is i^ot = or^arof, but, accord- 
ing to the simple phonetic rule which dissolves the n in r and 2, = d^rpS- 
\oyof. As to TQ*lp'^Bi^ it is ivlKta/wp "after-meal" or dessert (see Jastrow's 
dictionary). The philological notes of our editor are of no great value. 
SutOTy ne ultra crepidam ! Let him adhere to his Arabic studies and 
unearth for us a hidden world of Hebrew lore, and he will earn our 
thanks. 

K. KOHLEB. 
Nkw Yobk, December 16, 1806. 
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Barber, John Treve. Babylonian Chro- 
nology and the Flood. Bibiia, Feb., 
308-11. 

BoissiER, A. Documents assyriens rela- 
tifs aux presages. Vol. I., No. 2. Paris, 
1897; 4to. 

Notes Assjrriologiques. Proe, S§e, 

Bib. Arch,, XVIII^ 237-39. 

Cheikho, L. Une excursion en M^so- 
potamie (fin.). Jttudes Religieuses, Dec. 
15, 1896, 680-90. 

EiSENLOHR, A. Ein altbabylonischer 
Felderplan. Nach Mittheilungen von 
F. V. Scheil. Herausgegeben und bear- 
beitet von E. V. Scheil. Leipzig, 1896 ; 
iii -}- 16 pp. and 3 tables, 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Hal^vy, J Le profit historique des tab- 
lettes d'el-Amama. Rev, S^m., 1897, 
36-46. 

L'origine des Ventures cun^i- 

forme et ph^nicienne. /bid., 1897, 47~ 
65. 

Heuzey, L^on. Le cdne historique 
d'Ent^m^na ; avec une traduction de M. 
Fran9ois Thureau-Dangin. Compt. 
Rend, de PAcad, des Inscr,, Dec. ii, 
1896, pp. 592-99. 

Johnston, Christopher. The Episto- 
lary Literature of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. First part. Jour. Am, 
Or, Soc, XVIII., 125-76. 

Johns, C. H. W. A New Eponym List. 
Proc, Soc, Bib, Arch., XVIII., 205-207. 

Mengedoht, H. W. The Black Obelisk : 
Transliterated and Translated. Babyl. 
and Or. Rec, VIII., No. 5. 

Oppert, J. Un relfevement de terrain 
chald^en, consign^ sur une lentille en 
argile. Compt. Rend, de /^Acad. des 
iWrr., Sept II, 1896, 388-97. Reprint, 
12 pp., 1897. 
Cf. Indf pendent (New York) March xx, p. 30^. 
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Oppert, J. Communication sur la liste des 
^pon3rmes ass3rriens. Ibid,^ Oct. 9, 1896, 
407-9. 

Unc Eclipse lunairc du rtgne de 

Saosduchin, roi de Babylone. IHd.y 
Oct 30, 1896, 423-35- Reprint, 15 pp., 
1897. 

Trois mille ans dc science chal- 



d^enne. Paris, Impr. Nationale, 1897 ; 
43 pp.. 8vo. 
Pinches, Theoph. G. Ass3rriological 
Gleanings (4 plates). Proc, Soc» Bibl, 
Arch,, 1896, 250-58. 

Antiquity of Eastern Falconry. 

Jour, Roy, As, Soc., Jan., 1 17-18. 

Reisner, G. Nippur and its Kings. Tke 

Independent^ March 9, 317-9. 
Sayce, a. H. Recent Discoveries in 

Babylonia. Contemp, Rev,y Jan., 81-96. 
ScHEiL, R. P. Fragments de po^sie lyr- 

ique babylonienne. Rev, bibl,^ 1897, 

28-30. 
Thompson, Sir E. Maunde. The Tell- 

el-Amama Tablets. Sunday Magazine^ 

Feb. 
Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Le Galet A 

d*Eanadou. Rev, Sim,, V., 66-72. 

Note pour servir k la chronologie 

de la seconde dynastie d'Our. Ibid., 
72-74. 

SYRIAC. 

Apocalypse of Baruch. Translated from 
Syriac. Chaps. 1-77, from the 6th 
Century MS. in the Ambrosian Library 
of Milan ; chaps. 78-87, the Epistle of 
Baruch, from a New and Critical Text 
based on 10 MSS. and published here- 
with. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Indices, by R. H. Charles. 1896 ; 
260 pp., 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Ergel, M. Die Geschichte Josephs nach 
einer syrischen Handschr. der K.-Bibl. 
in Berlin, hrsg., iibers. u. erlautert. 
Th. I. Berlin, 1897 ; 24 pp. and 16 pp., 
8vo. 

Gregorii Abulfaragii : Bar-Hebraei Scho- 
lia in Libros Samuelis, quae ex quattu- 
or codicibus Horrei mi^teriorum in 
Germania asservatis ed. Dr. E. Schle- 
singer. Berlin, S. Calvary & Co., 1897 \ 
iv + 32 pp., 8vo. M. 2. 

GwYNN, John. The Apocalypse of St. 
John. New Syriac version. London 
and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. 

Haffner, a. Die Homilie iiber das Pil- 
gerleben des heiligen Ephraim von S)rr- 
ien. Nach den Handschriften von Rom 
und Paris herausgegeben und iibersetzt. 
Vienna, 1896; 21 pp., 8vo. M. i. 



M argoliouth, G. The Palestinian Syriac 
Version of the Holy Scriptures. Four 
recently discovered portions, together 
with verses from the Psalms and the 
Gospel of St. Luke. Edited, in photo- 
graphic facsimile, from a unique MS. in 
the British Museum, with a transcrip- 
tion, translation, introduction, vocabu- 
lary, and notes. London, Soc. Bibl. 
Arch., 1896. 7s. 6d. 

More Fragpments of the Palestin- 
ian S3rriac Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Proc, Soc, Bibl, Arch,, XVIII.. 
1896, 223-36, 275-85; XIX., 1897. 
39-60. 

Nau, F. Notice sur un manuscrit (s3rria- 
que) de " I'Histoire de Michel le Grand," 
patriarche d' Antioche. Jour, Asiat,, S6t. 
IX., Tome viii, Nov.-D<c. 1896, 523-27. 

Oestrup, J. Contes de Damas, recueillis 
et traduits avec une introduction et une 
esquisse de grammaire. Leiden, Buchh. 
u. Dmckerei, vorm. E. J. Brill, 1897. 

M. 5. 

Ryssel, V. Die Syrische Ubersetzung 
derSextussentenzen. Schluss. Zeitschr. 
f, wiss, Theol,, 40, 131-47. 

Neu aufgefundene Graeco-S3rri- 

sche Philosophenspriiche iiber die Seele. 
Rhein, Mus,f, PhUologie, Bd. 51, Heft 4. 

Steinhart, N. Die Scholien des Gre- 
gorius Abulfarag Bar-Hebraeus zum 
Evangelium Lukas. Strassburg, 1896; 
46 pp., 4to. 

Terhune, a. p. Syria from the Saddle. 
1896; 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Torrey, Charles C. M«phan*she and 
M^ph5rash. The meaning of M*phar- 
r«she as applied to the books of the 
Syriac Bible. Jour, Am. Or, Soc,, 
XVIII., 176-83. 



ARAMAIC. 

Chabot, J.-B. Note sur I'inscription na- 
bat^enne de 'Ir6. Rev, Sim., V., 81-3. 

Hal6vy, J. Le texte d^finitif de I'in- 
scription architecturale aram^nne de 
Barrekoub. Ibid,, Jan., 84-91. 

Schwab, M. Sur une lettre d'un emper- 
eur Byzantin. Jour, Asiat., Nov.-D^c, 
1896, 498-509. 

VoGu6, Le Marquis de. Notes d'^pi- 
graphie aram^enne (fin.). Ibid,, Nov.- 
D^c, 1896, 485-97. 

ARABIC. 
AbC Hamid al-GazzalI. Die Abhand- 
lung. Antworten auf Fragen, die an 
ihn gerichtet wurden. Nach mehreren 
Handschriften edirt, mit Einleitung, 
Ubersetzung nebst Anmerkungen von 
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Dr.H. Maltcr. 2 Hcftc. Frank!, a. M.. 
J . KaufiEmann, 1 897 ; Ixx v + 32 + I o pp., 
8vo. M. 4. 

Ahlwardt, W. Verzeichniss dcr arabi- 
schen Handschriften. Vol. VIII. Ber- 
lin, 1896; X -f- 462 pp., 4to. 
=Vol. ao of "Die Handschriften- Verxeichnisse 
der Kdnigl. Bibliothek zu BerUn." 

Al - F&tawi - ul - A'lamgiri&. The Fatw&s 
(Legal Decisions) of A'lamgir (Aurang- 
zeb). Lacknow, 1896 ; 952 pp., 4to. 15s. 

Al-Khutabal Mustafaviya. Lectures 
by the Prophet Muhammad. Edited 
by Haji Mahammad Bashir. Calcutta, 
1896; 72 pp., 8vo. 

Al-Razi. Traits sur le calcul dans les 
reins et dans la vessie, par Abu Bekr 
Muhammed ibn Zakarija al-Riizf. Tra- 
duction accompagn^e du texte par P. 
de Koning. Leiden, 1897 ; vi + 285 
pp., 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Basset, Ren£. Notes sur le Chaonia de 
la province de Constantine. Jour, Asiat,y 
Nov.-D^c. 1896, 361-94. 

Berchem, Max van. Arabische In- 
schriften aus Syrien. Zeitschr. d, deutsch. 
Paldst.'Vereins, XIX., No. 2. 

DiWAN d'Al-HansA. Commentaires sur 
le Diwan d'Al-Hans4. Ediths par le 
P. L. Cheikho. Supplement et Tables. 
Beirut, 1896; 8vo. 2s. 

EiNSLER, Lydia. Arabische Sprichwor- 
ter. Zeitschr, d. deutsch, PaldsL- Vereins, 
XIX., No. 2. 

Fraenkel, Siegm. Die Sprache des Jo- 
sippon. ZDMG., L., 418-23. 

DE GoGE, J. Native and European Gram- 
marians of Arabic. — A Reply to Dr. 
Howell. Imper, Asiat, Quar, Rev,, Jan., 
126-8. 

GOLDZIHER, Ign. Neue Materialien rur 
Literatur des Oberlieferungswesens bei 
den Muhammedanem. ZDMG., L., 
465-507. 

Habeiche, J. J. Dictionnaire fran9ais- 
arabe. 2d edition. Cairo, 1896; 960 
pp., 8vo. 15s. 

Hentschel, Br. Ein muslimischer 
Schwur. Mitth. u. Nachr, des deutsch, 
Pal,'Vereins, 1896,85. 

HouDAS, O. Premieres notions de langue 
arabe. Paris, Andr^, 1896 ; 8vo. fr. 2. 

HouTSMA, M. Th. Enize Bemerkungen 
zu den Sel^qischen Inschriften aus 
Kleinasien. Wien, Zeitschr. /. Kun. 
Morgl., X., 293-8. 

HOUTUM-SCHINDLER, A. Shah Isma'Il. 
Addendum to E. D. Ross' article : On 
the Early Years of Shah Isma'Il, in 
April No. oiJRAS,; Jour. Roy, As, Sac, 
Jan., 1 14-17. 



Jacob, Gborg. Ein arabischer Bericht 
erstatter aus dem 10. Jahrhundert iiber 
Fulda, Schleswig, Soest, Paderbom und 
andere Stadte des Abendlandes. Arti- 
kel aus Qazwinls Athir al-bilid, aus 
dem Arabischen iibertragen, mit Com- 
mentar und einer Einleitung versehen. 
3d edition. Berlin, 1897 ; 77 pp., 8vo. 

M. 2. 

KazwInI. Das Steinbuch aus der Kos- 
mographie des K, iibersetzt und mit 
Anmerkungen versehen von J. Ruska. 
Berlin, 1897; 44 pp., 4to. M. 2.50. 

KlTAB-UL-ASMAf WAS SiFAT. A Book 

of Names and Attributes of God. Folio, 
pp. 360. Lithographed. Allahabad, 

1896. IDS. 

M^moires publics par les membres de la 
mission arch^ologique fran9aise au 
Caire, sous la direction de M. U. 
Bouriant. 

T. 19: Mat^riaux pour on Cor|>us inscriptioniim 
arabicarum, par Max van Bbrchbm. Pre- 
miere partie : E^prpte, face a : le Caire. Paris, 
Lercrnx, 1897 ; iii \ agx pp., 410. fr. 95. 

MORDTMANN, J. H., und D. H. MULLER. 

Eine monotheistische sabaische In- 
schrift. Wien, Zeitschr, f, Kun, MorgL, 

X., 285-92. 

NOLDEKE, Thdr. Zur Grammatik des 
Klassischen Arabisch. [Aus: Denk- 
schriften der k, Akad, d, lViss.\ Wien. 
C. Gerold's Sohn in Komm., 1897; 114 
pp., 4to. M. 6.80. 

Sa'a'd-ud-Din. Mukhtasar - ul - Ma*ani- 
mae't-Tajrid-il-lil Banani. An Abstract 
on Rhetoric with a Conmientary by 
Ban&ni. In Persian and Arabic. Luck- 
now, 1896; 472 pp., 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Saiyid Karamat Husain. Al-Mugad- 
damat. The Prolegomena. Aligarh, 
1896 ; 473 pp., 8vo. 6s. 

Seybold, C. F. Ibn al Agd&bt, der bisher 
nicht erkannte Verf asser von Cod. Goth- 
anus, N. 423; Zu Haffner's ausgabe 
des Kit&b al Chail von Al-Asma*t, 
Wien, 1895. Wien, Zeitschr, f, JCunde 
Morgl,, X., 357-60. 

Zu A. Fischer's " Die Altarabi- 

schen Namen der sieben Wochentage." 
ZDMG,, L., 519. 

Sell, E. Faith of Islam. 2d edition. 
1897 ; xvi + 370 pp., 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Steinschneider, M. Die arabischen 
Obersetzungen aus dem Griechischen. 
ZDMG,, L., 337-417. 

Strange, Guy le. A Greek Embassy to 
Baghdad in 9 1 7 A. D. Translated from 
the Arabic MS. of Al-Khatib, in the 
British Museum Library. Jour, Roy, 
As. Soc,, Jan., 35-45. 
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Sullam-ul-Afl&k. A Ladder of the Heav- 
ens. Compiled by Alim-ud-dinHasain. 
Lucknow, 1896 ; 8vo. 8s. 

Tarikh-ul-Islam. The History of Muham- 
madans. Compiled by M.Ehsan-ullah 
Abbasi. Lithographed. Gorakhpur, 
1896; 294 pp., 8vo. IDS. 6d. 

VoLLERS, Karl. The Egyptian Chron- 
icles of Ibn lySis. Imper. Asiat, Quar. 
/?rtf., Jan., 114-23. 

Wellhausen, Julius. Der arabische 
Josippus. Berlin, Weidmann, 1897. 

M.3. 

TURKISH. 

Cobham, Cl. D. The story of Umm Ha- 
r4m. Jour, Roy. As, Soc, Jan., 81-101. 
Edited in the original Turkish and translated. 



PERSIAN. 

Browne, E. G. A specimen of the 
Gabrl Dialect of Persia. Supplied by 
Ardashir Mihraban of Gezd, and pub- 
lished with an English translation. 
/our, Roy, As, Soc,^ Jan., 103-10. 

Ma&sir-ul-Umara, by Naw&b Sams&mud 
Daula Sh&h Naw&z Kh&n. In Persian. 
Edited by Maulavi Mirza Ashraf Ali. 
Vol. II., fasc. X and xi. Calcutta, 1896. 

2S. 

Morgan, I. de. Mission scientifique en 
Perse. Vol. IV., i. Paris, 1897 ; 4to. 

Muntakhabu - 1 - Taw&rikh, by 'Abdu-1- 
QiUiir Ibn i Muluk ShAh, known as 
Al-BadA6ni. Translated from the 
original Persian, by G. Ranking. Vol. 
I., fasc. II. Calcutta, 1896; 95 pp., 
8vo. IS. 

Biblicihtca Indica, new series, No. 876. 

Sa*di. Majmua-i Kulliyat-i-Hazrat Shaik 
S*adi. A Collection of Hazrat Shaikh 
S*adi's Works. Lithographed. Cawn- 
pore, 1896 ; 638 pp., 8vo. 3s. 

Shustari (MulU Abas). Kuliyat-i-Sha- 
bele, or Works of Shabele. Bombay, 
1896 ; 301 pp., 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A collection off Poems on Love, praise off Ali, 
Euk)8:ies of Kings, etc. 



ARMENIAN. 

Armenian Apology: Acts of Apollonius, 
and other Monuments of Early Chris- 
tianity. Edited with Preface, Introduc- 
tion, Notes, etc., by F. C. Conybeare. 
2d edition ; with Appendix. 1896 ; 370 
pp., 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Bent, J. Th. Travels among the Arme- 
nians. Contemp, Rev., Nov., 1896. 



Dashian. Das Leben und die Sentenzen 
des Philosophen Secundus des Schweig- 
samen in altarmenischer Uebersetzung. 
Bd. XLIV. of Denkschriften der Kai- 
serl. Akad. der IVissenschaften, Philol. 
Hist. Klasse. Wien, 1896. 

Gregor, N. Ter. The History of Ar- 
menia. London, John Heywood, 1897. 

MuLLER, Friedr. Kleine Mittheilungen. 
Die suffixe -nt und -want, -ferr im Ar- 
menischen; das suffix -ia {ja) im Arm., 
etc. fVien. ZeUschr. f. Kun. Aforgrl., X., 
349-56. 

Zwei armenische Inschriften aus 

Galizien u. die Grilndungsurkunde der 
armenischen Kirche in Kamenec Pe- 
dolsk [aus : Sittungsber, d. K. Akad. d. 
Wiss.^ Wien, C. Gerold's Sohn in 
Komm.; 8 pp. and 2 tables, 8vo. M. i. 

Raabe, R. Die armenische Uebersetzung 
der sagenhaften Alexander-Biographic 
( " Pseudo-Callisthenes " ) auf ihre mut- 
massliche Grundlage zuruckgefiihrt. 
Leipzig, 1896 ; viii -|- 107 pp., 8vo. M.6. 

ETHIOPIC. 
d'Abbadie, a. L'^thiopie chr^tienne. 

Fragments in^dits. Etudes, Jan. 20; 

Feb. 5, 1897; pp. 245-52; 349-65. 
Basset, R. Les Apocryphes ^thiopiens. 

Trad, en fran9ais. VII. : Enseigne- 

ment de J^sus-Christ k ses disciples et 

Pri^res magiques. Paris, Biblioth. de 

la haute science, 1896; 40 pp., i6mo. 

Fr. 1.50. 

Glaser, Ed. Die altabessinische In- 

schrift von Matara. ZDMG., L., 463-5. 

Cf. Independent, (New York), March 

1 1, p. 209. 
Perruchon, J. Notes pour I'histoirc 

d'Ethiopie. Rev. Shn., V., 75-80. 

Reinisch, L. 1st G'ez H^^: camelo- 
pardalis etymologisch iKiuy Wien, 
Zeitschr. f. Kun, des Morgl., X., 357. 

Seybold, C. F. Ein vermeintlicher ethio- 
pischer Dialekt. IHd,, X., 360-61. 

COPTIC. 
Hyvernat. Etudes sur les versions cop- 
tes de la bible (fin.) Rev, bibl, 1897, 
48-75. 

OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 

GENERAL. 

Baumgartner, Ant.-J. L'humour dans 
Tancien testament. Rev, de thiol, et de 
philos,, Nov., 497-536. 

Brown, F. Old Testament Problems. 
Jour, of Bib. Lit., XV., 63-75. 
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Cantlay, A. S. Our Sacred Books. Part 
1. The Old Testament. 1896; 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Croslegh, Charles. The Bible in the 
Light of Today. London, Soc. Proni. 
Christ Knowl.y 1896; 8vo. 

Glasberg, a., and others. Die Be- 
schneidung, in ihrer geschichtl., eth- 
nogr., religios. und medic. Bedeutung 
zum I. Male umfassend dargestellt 
Berlin, C. Boas Nachf., 1896. M. 6. 

Hebrew Monarchy, a Commentary, with 
a Harmony of the Parallel Texts and 
Extracts from the Prophetical Books. 
Ed. by Andrew Wood ; Introd. by R. 
Payne Smith. London, Eyre & S., 
1896; 780 pp., i6mo. 2IS. 

Jones, A. T. The Empires of the Bible 
from the Confusion of Tongues to the 
Babylonian Captirity. Battle Creek, 
Mich., 1897; xvi-f-410 pp.; cloth. 

KuLDELL, A. G. Der Unterschied zwi- 
schen dem alten und neuen Bunde. 
TheoUgische Zeitbldtter, XVI., Jan. 

Lambert, M. Notes ex^g^tiques: Le 
mot TfyrT\, Rev,desH.juiv,,XXX\ll. 
(65), 140-42. 

Menzies, Allan. The Natural History 
of Sacred Books: Some suggestions 
for a preface to the history of the 
canon of Scripture. Am, Jour, TheoL^ 
I. (1897), 71-94. 

Montefiore, C. G. The Bible for Home 
Reading. New York and London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1896; xviii-f-621 
pp., 8vo. 
To be completed in two volumes. 

OORT, H. R. G. Moulton's Literary Study 

of the Bible. Jew, Quart, Rev.^ Jan., 

350-7. 
Pardinilla, M. De la literatura biblica. 

Madrid, G. del Amo, 1896 ; 4to. 5 pes. 
Paton, D. K. The Higher Criticism the 

Greatest Apostasy of the Age. London, 

Passmore, 1896; 8vo. is. 6d. 

P^GUES, R. P. A propos de Tinspiration 

des livres saints. Rev, bibl,, 1897, 75- 

83. 
Sanders, Fr. K. The Literature of the 

Hebrews. Progress, 1 1., 3, Nov., 137-51, 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND ARCHi€- 
OLOGY. 

Berle, a. a. Israel in Egypt. Bibl, 

Sacra, Oct., 745-7- 
Bradley, J. R. Baruch the Son of Neria. 

Seminary Mag,, Jan., 166-70. 
Cheyne, T. K. Professor Hommel on 

Arphaxad. Expositor, Feb., 145-8. 

Cf, HoMMBL, Expos, Times, March, 983. 



Fischer, H., u. H. Guthb. Wandkarte 

yon Palastina zur biblischen Geschichte. 

Leipzig, H. Wagner & E. Debes, 1896. 

M. 6. 
Frothingham, a. L., Jr. Archaeological 

News. Am, Jour, of Archa:ol,, XL, 3, 

373-414. 
Gratz, H. Geschichte der Juden. BilUge 

Lieferungsausgabe in 60 Lfgn. k M. 

— . 20. I. Liefrg. Leipzig, O. Leiner, 

1896. 
GuTHE, H. Eine neue Wandkarte 

von Palastina. Mitth. u. Nachr. des 

Deutsch. - Palastina Vereins. Leipzig, 

1896,65-71. 
Hal^vy, J. Israel dans une inscription 

^gyptienne. Rev. sim,, 1896, 285-7. 

Kasteren, J.-P. van. • Notes de g^o- 
graphie biblique. Dalmanutha, Maga- 
dan, Mageth — Doch. Rev, bibl,, 1897. 
93-104. 

Kirk, Th. Saul, First King of Israel. 
Edinburgh, A. Elliot, 1896; 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Lagrange, M. J. Le Sinai. Rev. biU,, 

107-30. 
Meyer, Eduard. Die Entstehung des 

Judenthums. Eine historische Unter* 

suchung. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1896 ; 

viii 4- 244 pp. and a map. M. 6. 

Molandre, a. Le nom d'Israel, d'apr^s 
une inscription hi^roglyphique. Rev, 
desrelig,, Sept-Oct, 415-21. 

Percy, Algernon Heber. Moab, 
Ammon and Gilead. With illustrations 
and a map. London, Simpkin, 1896; 
no pp., 8vo. 6s. 

Pollard, Joseph. The Land of the Mon- 
uments: Egypt. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1896; XX -f- 456 pp., with 
illustrations, 8vo. 

Schalin, Zach. Der Aufenthalt der Is- 
raeliten in Aegypten nach Gen. 15: 13- 
16 u. Exod. 12:40, 41. Helsingfors, 
1896; 88 pp., 8vo. 

Schurer, Emil. Der Kalender u. die 
Aera von Gaza. Sittb. Bert, Akad,, 1896, 
XL.. XLL 

Smith, Geo. A. Buhl's New Geography 
of Palestine and Certain Geographical 
Problems. Expositor, Dec, 401-13. 
Also see Am, Jour, Theol,, I. (1897). 
169-74- 

Spiegelberg, W. Der Siegeshymnus 
des Memeptah. Zeitschr,/, dgypt.Spr, 
u.A/tertumsJkdg.,XXXlV., i, 1896,1-25- 

Temme, F. Reise nach Palastina. Rei- 
seeindriicke aus der Schweiz, Italien, 
Aegypten, der asiatischen und europai- 
schen Tiirkei. With illustrations. Bonn, 
1897 ; vi -f 199 pp., i2mo. IS, 6d. 
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Wright, T. F. King David's Stone Stair- 
way. Ameruan Antiquarian^ Nov.- 
Dec, 1896, 324. 

Wright, William. Hermon. Expositor, 
Not., 351-9. 

. The Homeland of Jesus. 

Ibid,^ Dec, 461-69. 

LANGUAGE. 

Abler, M. The Elements of Hebrew 

Grammar. With exercises. London, 

David Nutt, 1897 ; 8vo. is. 

Beecher, W. J. Hebrew Word Studies: 

Sekel, Maschil, Horn, Rev.^ March, 

261-2. 
Gray, G. B. Studies in Hebrew Proper 

Names. London, Black, 1896; 354 

pp., 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Lambert, M. De la vocalisation des 

Sigolis, Rev, des it, juiv,, XXXHL 

(65). 18-23. 
Une hjrpothfese sur la longueur 

des lignes dans les anciens Manuscrits 

de la Bible. IHd., XXXHL, Oct-Dec, 

305-6. 
Livi, L Manuel de lecture h^bralque. 

Paris, Durlacher; 22 pp., 8vo. Fr. 

0.60. 
Per LES, F. Zur althebraischen Strophik. 

[Atts: Wiener Zeitsehr, f, Kunde des 

Aforgen/.] 1896; 14 pp., 8vo. M. 0.80. 
Schilling, D. Methodus practica dis- 

cendi ac docendi linguam hebralcam; 
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By Chables C. Torbey, Ph.D., 

Andoyer Theological Seminary, Andoyer, Mass. 



At the time when Andover Seminary was founded, in 1807, 
interest in the study of oriental languages and history was at a 
low ebb in New England. Even the study of Hebrew had fallen 
into almost total neglect. Sidney Willard, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Harvard College from 1807 to 1831, bears witness 
to this fact in his Memoirs of Youth and Manhoody^ published in 
1855. After speaking of the very small size of his Hebrew classes, 
and of the discomfiture of some of his pupils when they were asked 
to point out in the original the words corresponding to those of 
their translation, he continues: "I suppose there were and are 
scholars who might excite some zeal in the study of the oriental 
languages; but the general impression is, and ever has been, at 
our University, that the value of such learning does not repay the 
labor and pains necessary to be undergone in its acquirement." 
And, in fact, at that time it was not felt to be a necessary part of 
the equipment of a student of theology that he should be able to 
read his Old Testament in the original languages. 

This state of things is all the more noticeable in view of the 
zeal with which these very studies had been prosecuted in New 
England in the earlier years.' Historians have remarked that the 

» Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Vol. XVIII., p. 122. 

3 See especially 0. F. Moore, *' Alttestamentliche Stndien in Amerika," in ZATW., 1888, 
pp. l»qq. ; an article from which I haye derived great help in preparing this paper. 
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proportion of graduates of the English universities among the 
early colonists was a notably large one. They came, too, at a 
time when interest in oriental, and especially Semitic, study was 
at its highest point in England — those were the days of Ussher, 
Pococke, Castell, and the London Polyglot — and brought with 
them the Puritan's zeal for the study of the Bible. We are hardly 
surprised, therefore, to leam that by the first Statutes of Harvard 
College, dating from the years 1642 to 1646, the study not only of 
Hebrew, but also of Aramaic (Chaldee) and Syriac, was obliga- 
tory on all candidates for the first degree. There is abundant 
evidence of the eagerness, not to say thoroughness, with which 
these studies were pursued by many in New England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Beside the languages just 
mentioned, we hear of respectable attainments in Arabic, Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic, and Persian. 

But this enthusiasm for Semitic learning was necessarily 
short lived. The available working tools were few and imper- 
fect. Libraries were wanting. The remarkable interest in the 
study of the Old Testament, which had developed so rapidly in 
the seventeenth century, subsided with almost equal rapidity, both 
here and in the mother country.* Hebrew scholarship, in par- 
ticular, degenerated greatly, especially in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It was at this time that the fashion pre- 
vailed, both in England and America, of discarding the Hebrew 
vowel-points, and everything else Massoretic, as worthless rub- 
bish; each scholar pronouncing more or less after his own method. 
It was found convenient to depreciate the value of the cognate 
languages as an aid to the study of Hebrew, and thus the chief 
reason for learning them was removed. Other causes combined 
to make the downfall still more complete. New England scholar- 
ship was at this time thrown almost wholly on its own slender 
resources. The stimulus that would have come to it through 
contact with the Old World was wanting. The influence of the 
continental universities was hardly felt. Colonization from Eng- 
land had been at a standstill since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Revolutionary War, with the period of disorder 
that followed, had of necessity a depressing effect on learned 
studies in general. And finally, the prevailing tendencies of 
thought and study in New England at the dawn of the present 

1 See Lee's Orammar of the Hebrew Language^ London, 1827, p. rii. 
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century, even among orthodox theologians, were not especially 
favorable to biblical research. As for keeping the Semitic lan- 
guages in their old place in the curriculum of such an institution 
as Harvard College, that had of course long ceased to be possible. 
The study of Hebrew continued to be obligatory upon all at Har- 
vard until the year 1785, when it was provided that any student 
might be released from this requirement on presenting a written 
request from his parents.^ Very soon after, the study was made 
optional; and the instruction in this department, which had for 
some time past been chiefly nominal, now dwindled to almost 
nothing. While Eliphalet Pearson, afterward the first teacher of 
Hebrew at Andover Seminary, was Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Harvard, from 1786 to 1806, his actual duties were 
almost wholly in the department of English. 

This was the situation in New England at the time when the 
direction of Semitic studies passed over from the college to the 
theological seminary. In a letter written in 1847, Professor 
Stuart says: "When I began to teach the Hebrew language at 
Andover Seminary [in 1810], there was only one institution in 
the country where it was taught; which was Dr. Mason's Divinity 
School in the city of New York. There were neither lexicons, 
nor grammars, nor any other parts of a Hebrew apparatus to be 
had, a few scattered copies of Buxtorf's small lexicon and gram- 
mar excepted, and some few of Parkhurst's, all of which were in 
the possession of individuals here and there." He says in another 
place* that there were very few men in the country, at that time, 
who had a suflScient knowledge of Hebrew to enable them to teach 
it. This picture is slightly overdrawn, to be sure, especially as 
applied to the Middle States.' Still, the situation was a well-nigh 
hopeless one. 

It was a fortunate thing for oriental studies in this country 
that the theological seminary took them in charge at this time, 
though the results of the transfer in more recent times have not 
been in all respects happy. The former interest in these studies 
had been chiefly theological, and it was from that side only that 
any speedy renewal of life could be expected for them. The sem- 
inary, rather than the university, was the true heir of the Semitic 

» Quinoy, HUt. of Harvard Univernty, II., p. 265. 
2 Chriitian Review, Vol. VI., p. 448. 
8 See Moore, toe. cit., p. 18. 
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learning of the seventeenth century in New England. When the 
revival of interest actually came, there were present in the sem- 
inary the conditions necessary for a rapid and vigorous develop- 
ment, as the event proved. 

It was the design of the founders of Andover Seminary to make 
the study of the Bible in the original languages an especially prom- 
inent feature of the course. In the Constitution and Statutes of 
the Seminary, dated August 31, 1807, the following provision is 
made for instruction in the languages and literature of the Old 
Testament : 

Abt. VI. "Lectures shall be given .... on the languages in which 
the Bible was originally written ; on the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and on the peculiarities of the language and style of the New 
Testament, resulting from this version and other causes ; on the history, 
character, use, and authority of the ancient versions and manuscripts of 
the Old and New Testaments ; on the canons of biblical criticism ; on 
the authenticity of the several books of the sacred Code ; on the apocry- 
phal books of both Testaments ; . . . . and also critical lectures on the 
various readings and diflScult passages in the sacred writings." 

Again, Art. XXIV.: 

" Each student, once at least in every year, shall .... be examined 
in the original languages of the Old and New Testament, and in the 
Septuagint version of the former." 

The purpose of the new institution was declared to be, to 
train up "learned and able defenders of the gospel," as well as 
zealous and devout ministers. It was intended that all the stu- 
dents should be college graduates ; and, as a matter of fact, there 
were few, even in the earliest years, who were not. Among the 
306 whose names appear in the "broadside" catalogues issued in 
the years 1813 to 1821,* twenty out of every twenty-one were grad- 
uates of some college or university ; and of the remainder, several 
had taken two or more years of a college course. The subsequent 
catalogues continue to show about the same proportion. 

The first to give instruction in biblical literature at Andover, 
as has already been said, was Eliphalet Pearson. He continued 
in office only one year, beginning his work in September 1808, 
and resigning it in September 1809, and thus had little oppor- 
tunity to establish the traditions of a department. Moreover, 
Professor Pearson, while a man of broad culture and scholarly 

1 1 haye been able to find only one Annual Catalogue earlier than 1813 ; namely, that of 
the year 1810. 
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tastes, does not seem to have been especially interested in Semitic, 
or even Old Testament, studies; and was certainly not an enthusi- 
astic teacher of Hebrew. He had been elected to the chair of 
Sacred Literature; but as he objected to bearing this title, he 
was inducted into office as Professor of Natural Theology. 

The number of students applying for admission in this first 
year was larger than had been anticipated. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the first term nineteen were in attendance; and before the 
end of the year the number had reached thirty rsix. In a letter 
dated at Andover September 7, 1808, Professor Pearson's col- 
league, Dr. Leonard Woods, writes to a friend: "Do inquire for 
Hebrew Bibles, and Septuagints, and buy all you can find. Also 
Hebrew and Greek Lexicons. We shall not be able to get 
enough." 

The Hebrew taught by Professor Pearson was of the unpointed 
variety, of course. The grammar used was probably the small 
text-book of 47 pages which first appeared anonymously in Cam- 
bridge in 1802, bearing the title: A Hebrew Orammar, selected 
chiefly from those of Mr, Israel Lyons and the Rev, Richard 
Orey, D.D.^ It has been conjectured plausibly by Professor 
Moore that Pearson himself was the anonymous editor.^ A 
second edition of this book had been issued in 1806, two years 
before he began his work at Andover. Another grammar which 
had recently appeared in New England was the one compiled by 
John Smith, Professor at Dartmouth College, entitled, A Hebrew 
Grammar without Points (Boston, 1803). Smith's book, which 
in most respects closely resembles its Cambridge predecessor, 
gives especially careful directions for reading. The following 
specimen will serve to show what were then the current ideas in 
New England regarding the pronunciation of Hebrew. The 
vowel sounds indicated are the English sounds; e as in meet^ 
I as in pine, and so on. Zeph. 3:8:' DVb inMT DW ^b liH pb 

-fflPT on-by isicb niibaa -^snpb wr^ qiCKb ■^tsBica -5 nyb -^aip 

tyifc^n bS biKJn "^nWp XOVa -^5 "•BK -pnn bS. Pronounced thus: 
Lekfin hekO li nftm ie6e li6m qu6mi l5d ki m^spfithi 
IftshOp g6im l6qu6bzhi mfimfilkOt ISspSk oliem z5mi 
kel h6r6n ftpi ki bfts qufinftti tftkel kel eftr^zh. For 

1 This was really only an abridgment of the Grammar (with vowel-points) published by 
Stephen Sewall in 1763, with the same title. 
2iX)C. c«.,p. U. 
8 Grammar^ p. 7. 
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compiling such grammars as these, hardly any knowledge of 
Hebrew was necessary. For Hebrew Lexicons, the small com- 
pendium by Samuel Pike (London, 1766), and the much larger 
work by Parkhurst (first ed. 1762), — both without the vowel- 
points, — seem to have been most in use.^ The former had been 
reprinted at Cambridge in 1802; a new edition of the latter had 
appeared in 1807. 

The man who succeeded Professor Pearson was one whose 
name stands second to none among the founders of Hebrew learn- 
ing in America. It was largely through the labors of Moses Stuart 
that a new era was inaugurated in this country for the study of 
Semitic philology as well as for the exegesis of the Scriptures. 

At the time when Stuart was called to Andover, from his pas- 
torate in New Haven, he had only the slightest acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language. He says of himself, in a letter published 
in the Christian Review (September 1841, p. 448); "I came 
here with little more than a knowledge of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the power of making out, after a poor fashion too, the bare 
translation of some chapters in Genesis, and a few Psalms, by aid 
of Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, and without the vowel-points. I 
had not, and never have had, the aid of any teacher in my biblical 
studies." Fortunately, he had an unusual aptitude for learning 
languages; and his earlier training, both as a student and as a 
teacher, had fitted him for making rapid progress in the new field 
of study. 

He began his work as Professor of Sacred Literature in Feb- 
ruary 1810, being then in his thirtieth year. For the teaching 
of Hebrew there was of course nothing for him to do at first but 
to follow the lead of his predecessor and the few other men in 
New England who knew a little of the language. The current 
text-books were few in number and woefully meager of contents. 
There was nothing in them to stimulate to further research, or to 
suggest that much remained to be done. Stuart's originality 
soon showed itself, nevertheless. Within a very short time he 
had begun writing a Hebrew grammar of his own. This was at 
first given to his pupils in the form of lectures, and was then 
published in 1813. It was a small grammar of unpointed Hebrew, 
of 123 pages, 8vo, containing nearly three times as much matter 
as the text -books of Lyons and Smith. As the preface informs 

1 See, e. g., Stuart's Grammar (1^13), p. 65. 
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us, it was based chiefly on the works of Masclef and Parkhurst; 
we should hardly expect much from it, accordingly. Still, the 
author shows himself independent, and advances several theories 
of his own (an easy matter in those days), both in regard to the 
pronunciation — in which he shows a decided leaning toward the 
method belonging to the pointed Hebrew — and in the formula- 
tion of rules for forms and syntax. 

It was at about this time that Stuart began studying the Ger- 
man language.* This opened up a new world to him. He began 
to make his way eagerly into the best available works of German 
scholars, and recognized almost immediately the inadequacy and 
the superficial quality of the biblical learning with which he had 
been acquainted. Having once found his way to the best schol- 
arship, he did his utmost to utilize it and make it available for 
his pupils, though because of this supposed fondness for the 
"German skeptics and rationalists'* he bore for some time the 
reputation of being a dangerous innovator, and one who could 
hardly fail to lead astray the young men of the Seminary. 

In spite of his recently published grammar, he soon after this 
abandoned the unpointed Hebrew for the pointed, and again had 
recourse to lectures. In the letter quoted above, Stuart says 
(p. 449) that the length of time during which he taught Hebrew 
without the vowel-points was five years. This seems to be a slip 
of the memory, for in his Orammar (1821), p. 22, he speaks of 
his ^^ seven years' experience in teaching without the points." In 
1813 Gesenius published his Hebrdische Orammatik, and in 1817 
his Historiach'kritiaches Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache, These 
were epoch-making books, and Stuart was not slow to recognize 
the fact and to make a most thorough use of the new helps. He 
also devoted some attention to the study of the Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages, while continuing his voracious reading of 
the best German works. The fruit of these labors appeared in 
his important Hebrew Orammar with a copious Syntax and 
Praxis^ a book of nearly four hundred pages, which was first 
published in 1821. This grammar was a very long step in 
advance of anything of the kind hitherto published in the English 
language. The material embodied in it was derived chiefly from 
Gesenius. Professor Stuart's own labors on the book, so far as 
they related to rearrangement, and the addition of further para- 

1 See his account of this beginnini? in the Christian Review^ loc. cit.t p. 448 ag. 
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digms and illustrative matter, were generally well judged; and 
the result was an excellent text-book for student and teacher. In 
the comparatively few cases where he advanced theories and 
opinions of his own, he can hardly be said to have increased the 
value of the book. This grammar, which, like its predecessor, 
was printed at Andover, passed rapidly through several editions.* 
It was also reprinted in England." At the same time with the 
first edition of this book, he published in a separate pamphlet 
(in uniform style, so that it could be bound with the grammar) 
a collection of dissertations by Jahn, Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
Wyttenbach, on the importance and best method of studying the 
original languages of the Bible. 

In 1829, Stuart published his Hebrew ChrestomcUhy, which, 
like the Orammar^ was extensively used, as it merited, and passed 
through several editions. These, with his translation of Rddiger's 
Gesenitis' Orammar, published in 1846, were his chief contribu- 
tions to Hebrew learning. His other writings, including com- 
mentaries on various Old and New Testament books, a grammar 
of New Testament Greek, and a history of the Old Testament 
canon, besides numerous pamphlets and magazine articles, cannot 
be described here.' 

Stuart's influence on the biblical scholarship of his day was 
unquestionably very great. His pupil and successor. Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe, says of him:* "The department [of biblical 
science] was nothing when he began; and before he closed his 
career, it became the leading branch in all systems of theological 
culture, and mainly by his example and efforts." It must be 
borne in mind, to be sure, that this rapid advance was peculiarly 
favored by the conditions of the time. The first quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw great progress in these branches of study 
in all parts of Europe and the United States. German scholar- 
ship was now beginning to find its way into this country, by 
innumerable channels, as never before. The last clause of the 
quotation from Professor Stowe would apply especially to New 

iSeoZ^rir.,1888»p. 19. 

2 See Stuart's Letter to the Editor of the North American Review, Andover, 1847, p. 19. 
In Lee's Orammar of the Hebrew Language, London, 1827, the author speaks of ** the very 
excellent Hebrew Grammar of Professor Stewart" (sic), and cites it from time to time. 

8 A quite full list of his publications in pamphlets and periodicals ~ amounting in all to 
more than 2,000 octavo pages— is given in the Appendix to the Memorial Sermon by Professor 
Park. 

* Sprague, AnnaU of the American Pulpit, Vol. II., p. 480. 
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England. In New York and Philadelphia, and especially at 
Princeton Seminary, there was beginning a revival of biblical 
and oriental studies similar to that at Andover, though hardly as 
extensive. Still, the importance of Professor Stuart's work to all 
branches of biblical study is not easily overestimated. His serv- 
ices to the science of exegesis were especially noteworthy; not 
so much because of his own contributions — though these were of 
very considerable value — as because of the sound method which 
he introduced. He showed his pupils the way, and was himself 
always ready to welcome new light, so far as a thorough critical 
study of the text of Scripture, with grammar and lexicon and all 
available helps, could bring it. 

In the field of Semitic philology and oriental studies in general, 
Stuart's services to his generation and to the world were of the 
highest importance. He was not himself a profound scholar. 
Self-taught, at a time when learning was at a low ebb, and without 
good working tools until a comparatively late period, he always 
labored under great disadvantages, which not even his extraordi- 
nary energy and quickness of mind could overcome. Moreover, 
his work often showed an inaccuracy that was due to haste. His 
self-confidence was very great,' and often led him to go forward 
rashly and assume a leadership for which he was not qualified. 
A perusal of the controversy over his translation of Rddiger's 
Hebrew Orammar (the 14th edition of Gesenius) will give the 
best illustration of this.^ But this very readiness to lead the way 
into new fields and break new ground, however imperfectly, was 
a most valuable quality when combined with his power to inspire 
his pupils, and to introduce them to the methods and the tools of 
genuine scholarship. He had extraordinary gifts as a teacher. 
President Wayland, of Brown University, who was one of his 
pupils, says of him :' " I have never known any man who had so 
great power of kindling enthusiasm for study, in a class. It 
mattered not what was the subject of investigation, the moment 
he touched upon it, it assumed an absorbing interest in the eyes 

1 One of his bio^rtaphera says of him, naively : " Professor Stuart was sufficiently con- 
scious of his superior talents and acquisitions, and frequently spoke of them with sin^rular 
freedom. But his conscious superiority related to those whom he looked upon as below him 
in intelligence. Before Ood^ he was clothed with humility.*' 

2 Defence of the Hebrew Orammar of Oeseniua against Professor Stuart^s Translation 
By the Original Translator [T. J. Conant]. New York, 1847. In reply to this : A Letter to the 
Editor of the North American Review on Hebrew Grammar. By M. Stuart. AndoTer, 1847. 

s Appendix to Park's Memorial Discourse. 
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of all of us/' There are many similar testimonials, if they were 
needed. But a list of Stuart's most noted pupils, not only those 
who became masters of biblical science, but especially those who 
soon did such thorough work in the field of oriental studies, would 
be the best witness. 

Before attempting any general survey of the progress of 
Semitic and other oriental studies at Andover under the leader- 
ship of Professor Stuart, two young scholars who were pupils of 
his during the early years of his work deserve especial mention. 
In the preface to Stuart's Hebrew Orammar of 1821, the author 
takes occasion to speak of the progress made in Semitic learning 
by his friend and pupil, Josiah W. Gibbs, who revised most of 
the proof sheets of the book. Gibbs was one of the first of the 
many young scholars of especial promise who, coming to Andover 
to pursue advanced studies, were taken captive by Stuart's enthu- 
siasm. He had been a tutor at Yale College, and came in 1815 
to Andover, where he lived for a time in Professor Stuart's family. 
Here we see him, soon after, deep in his teacher's favorite German 
studies; then beginning the labors in comparative grammar and 
lexicography which occupied the greater part of his life.* At 
Stuart's instigation, he undertook the translation of G^senius' 
Handw&rterbuch (edition of 1815). This translation, which was 
published at Andover in 1824, with the title, A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, including the Biblical Chaldee, was a most 
excellent piece of work, and remained the standard Hebrew Lex- 
icon in this country until it was superseded, in 1836, by Robin- 
son's work. Three years after its publication it was reprinted in 
London. Gibbs' later labors, as Professor of Sacred Literature 
at New Haven, and as a member of the American Oriental Society, 
continued to show the same excellent qualities of scholarship and 
method; though his magnum opus, the large Hebrew Lexicon, 
was brought to an untimely end before it was half finished." 

Another temporary inmate of Stuart's household, who was 
won by him for biblical and oriental studies, was "that prince 
among scholars," Edward Robinson. He came to Andover in 1821, 
to see an edition of the Iliad through the press, but was soon set 
on fire by contact with Professor Stuart, and began work with all 
energy in the new field. In 1823 he was appointed Assistant 

1 See especially the account of his life and work by Professor George P. Fisher, in the 
New Englander, 1861, pp. 006-20. 
i Ibid., p. 610 iq. 
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Instructor of Hebrew in the Seminary, which position he held for 
three years.* In 1826 he went to Germany, for advanced study, 
as did many another of Stuart's pupils. After several years of 
work at the principal German universities, he returned to Ando- 
ver. In the meantime, two younger pupils of Stuart, Joel W. 
Newton and Calvin E. Stowe, had been assistants in the depart- 
ment of biblical studies; the former from 1827 to 1829, the latter 
from 1828 to 1830; each beginning the year after his graduation. 
Stowe was afterward Professor of Sacred Literature in the Sem- 
inary (1852-1864). Upon Robinson's return from Europe, he 
was at once called to Andover as Professor. The work in the 
department of biblical study had for some time past been too 
much for one .man to carry, even with the help of an assistant. 
On the other hand, the Seminary did not then have the means to 
found a new professorship. So a temporary place was made for 
Kobinson, who was much too valuable a man to be let go; and he 
accordingly appears in the catalogue issued in January 1831, as 
"Professor Extraordinarius of Sacred Literature" (in subsequent 
catalogues the Latin adjective was translated). This position he 
held until the fall of 1833. His work after leaving Andover is 
too well known to need mention here. 

Such scholars as Robinson and Gibbs were rare exceptions 
among Stuart's pupils; still, the interest in Semitic studies at 
Andover, even at this early period, was not confined to a small 
number, and was of course greatly stimulated by the presence of 
the few genuine enthusiasts, who were already felt to be pioneers 
in an important movement. A stimulus to still more widespread 
interest was afforded by the marked literary activity along the 
new lines. This fact, especially, helped to make Andover the 
center of a powerful revival of biblical and oriental studies. The 
mere fact of the making of such grammars and dictionaries as 
those of Stuart and Gibbs could not fail to bring new life into 
biblical scholarship; and this was only the beginning. A new 
critical-exegetical literature, unlike anything that had preceded it 
in this country, was growing up, inaugurating a new era for the 
theological seminaries. The working tools for such study, also, 
continued to be prepared in an admirable manner. The Andover 
printers were kept busy. The town had boasted of a press since 

1 His title was ** Assistant Instructor in the Department of Sacred Literature.*' In the 
catalogues of 1823 and 1824, he is classed among the Resident Licentiates ; in 1825, his name is 
put in the list of the Professors. 
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the close of the eighteenth century, and now the facilities for 
publishing were greatly increased. Before 1821, Stuart's enter- 
prise had procured for the Seminary a Hebrew press, as good as 
any in this country. As early as the year 1829, fonts of type for 
printing eleven oriental languages and dialects had been obtained. 
Grammars, lexicons, chrestomathies, translations, and many lesser 
treatises were issued in rapid succession. 

One of the most interesting features of this revival of biblical 
learning was the attempt to make a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language one of the requisites for admission to the Seminary. 
The printed laws of the institution had provided, from the first, 
that each candidate for admission as a student, besides presenting 
evidence that he had completed the full course of study at some 
college or university, should also "be carefully examined by the 
Faculty in the learned languages." In the Catalogue of the Sem- 
inary dated January 1828 (the first in which the "Terms of 
Admission" are printed), appears the following: 

" Every candidate [for admission] is to be carefully examined, by the 
Faculty, in the learned languages, and in the Hebrew Grammar, and 
such portions of the Hebrew Scriptures as shall, from time to time, be 
required to be studied previously to admission." 

Immediately below this is added: 

"N. B. — On account of the impossibility of procuring the necessary 
books for the present year, the examination in Hebrew, which will here- 
after be requisite for the admission of students, will be suspended in 
respect to the class to be admitted November 1828." 

It may possibly have been due in part to this added notice, 
that the next junior class, entering November 1828, numbered 
sixty men ; a considerably larger number than in the years imme- 
diately preceding or following. 

In the catalogue of 1829 the statement regarding the amount 
of Hebrew required for admission is made more specific: 

" Every candidate .... must be prepared to sustain an examination 
in Hebrew Grammar, and in the Hebrew Chrestomathy of Professor 
Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exodus extend." * 

The following page contains a notice of some length, outlining 
a plan by which the necessary Hebrew text-books — grammar, 
lexicon, and chrestomathy — may be "deposited" at the various 
colleges for the use of needy students; the latter being expected 

1 Nearly 23 pages (8vo) of Hebrew, quite closely printed. 
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to pay for them at the rate of twenty-five cents a year for each 
book used. The announcement is also made here that gratuitous 
instruction in Hebrew will be provided in Andover during the 
month of October/ in each year, for the benefit of those who 
may not have been able to make the requisite preparation in that 
language. 

The requirements for admission continued to be printed in 
this same form in the succeeding catalogues, including that for 
the year 1833 to 1834. In the catalogue of 1835, the Hebrew 
clause is omitted, without comment, from the list of requirements, 
and does not appear again. 

In the meantime, the new regulation had not had the effect of 
frightening away students from the Seminary. The number 
entering the junior class in the year 1831 was seventy-nine; in 
1834 the number was eighty. The list of those pursuing 
advanced studies (Resident Licentiates) shows also a decided 
gain at about this time. In the years 1825 to 1829 the average 
number was three; for the years 1829 to 1836 the average was 
eight. In the catalogue of 1829 to 1830 there appear among the 
Resident Licentiates the names: "Rev. Bamas Sears, Professor 
of Languages in the Lit. and Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N. Y.,*'* and 
"Rev. S. S. Whitman, Professor of Hebrew and Bib. Lit. in do." 
There also appears in this list the name of Oliver A. Taylor, after- 
ward (1837) Assistant Teacher of Hebrew in Andover Seminary. 

Among the undergraduate students at Andover in the period 
during which Hebrew was required for admission were Bela B. 
Edwards, afterward Professor of Hebrew in the Seminary; 
Horatio B. Hackett, the well-known scholar; Elias Riggs, who 
published an Aramaic manual the year of his graduation; and 
others who afterwards did good work in the field of oriental 
scholarship. Hackett, though busied chiefly with the New Testa- 
ment while Professor at Newton and Rochester, continued his 
study of the oriental languages, especially Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Sanskrit. His translation of Winer's Grammar of the Chaldee 
Language (Andover, 1845) was a valuable piece of work. He 
also published an excellent Hebrew exercise book.' It was a 

1 The regular time for the anniversary* as also of the college anniyersaries, was the latter 
part of September : the seminary year began five weeks later. 

» Afterward Professor at Newton Seminary. 

8 A list of his works in the Memorials of H. B. Hackett, edited by G. H. Whittemore. 
Rochester, 1876; pp. 2SS§qq. 
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cherished plan of his to prepare a Syriac Grammar and Chres- 
tomathy, but this he was never enabled to do. 

After the abandonment of this bold attempt to push back the 
elementary instruction in Hebrew upon the colleges, the curricu- 
lum of the Seminary shows no striking features. The first time 
that an outline of the Course of Study appears in the Annual 
Catalogue is in the one issued in January 1839. The part of the 
annoimcement relating to Old Testament studies reads as follows: 

Junior Class: Stuart *s Hebrew Grammar. — Chreetomathy. — Writ- 
ten exercises, including translations from English into Hebrew. — Study 
of the Hebrew Bible. — Principles of Hermeneutics — Hebrew Exe- 
gesis, twice a week in the summer term. — Critical and Exegetical Com- 
positions. 

Middle Class : Instruction on special topics in Sacred Literature. 

Senior Class : (No provision for Old Testament study.) 

Advanced Class : Critical and Exegetical Lectures on the Hebrew 
Testament.* 

In the catalogue issued in January 1847, this outline of the 
course of study is slightly modified. The announcement for the 
junior class is introduced by the words: Sacred Literature, five 
days in a week; and for the middle class is added: Exegesis, one 
day in a week, of the Hebrew Scriptures in the winter term, and 
of the New Testament in the summer term. 

In the following year (1848) Hacketfs Hebrew Exercises^ is 
included in the junior year studies, in addition to Stuart's Hebrew 
Chrestomathy, At the same time the statement regarding the 
instruction of the middle class in Sacred Literature is dropped; 
so that, so far as the announcements in the catalogue are con- 
cerned, the study of the Bible in the original languages was 
henceforth prescribed only for the junior class. It was in this 
year that Professor Stuart resigned his professorship, because of 
advancing age, and retired from active service. 

Li the catalogue of the following year a course in " Biblical 
Geography and Antiquities" is announced for the junior class. 
This announcement, or its equivalent, appears also in the subse- 
quent catalogues. 

1 This is the only catalogue (until 1881) in which the members of an ^'adyanced class/ 
as distinct from Resident Licentiates, are entered. In subsequent years only the latter title 
appears in the catalogue. In 1839 the number in the advanced class was 12. The number of 
Resident Licentiates was two in the year 1830, nine in 1810. The aboye statement of the 
course of study remained unchanged, howerer, until 1842. 

2 Exerci9e» in Hebrew Orammar and Selections from the Greek Scriptures to be Tran^ 
lated into Hebrew. By H. B. Hackett. Andorer, 1847. (A most excellent book, and one that 
could be profitably used at the present day.) 
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"Chaldee of the Old Testament" appears for the first time as 
a prescribed study in the catalogue of the year 1850. This new 
feature vanishes as suddenly as it came, however, and is not seen 
again.* The same is true of another innovation in this catalogue, 
namely, the introduction of Oesenius' Hebrew Orammar, trans- 
lated by Stuart,^ as the text-book for the juniors. This still con- 
tinued to be used, however. 

The statement of courses remained as above until the year 
1853, when a thoroughgoing revision was made. 

It is needless to say that these annual announcements, never 
a very satisfactory index of work done in the Seminary, are 
especially inadequate to give any idea of the variety and extent 
of the studies carried on by Professor Stuart's pupils. " Elective" 
courses, though common, had no place in the catalogue. There 
were always gathered about Professor Stuart a few enthusiastic 
students, eager not only to increase their knowledge of Hebrew, 
but also to study the cognate languages. He had himself never 
pursued his studies in these languages very far; but he was excel- 
lently fitted to interest his pupils in them, and give them a start 
in the right direction. The number of those who began Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic under his guidance was not small; other 
oriental languages, such as Ethiopic, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
received occasional attention ; and there was more than the usual* 
amount of interest in oriental history and geography and kindred 
subjects. Mention has already been made of the Aramaic manual 
published by Elias Riggs. It was prepared by him while he was 
a student in the Seminary, and published at about the time of his 
graduation, with the title, "-4 Manual of the Chaldee Language; 
containing a Chaldee Grammar, chiefly from the German of Pro- 
fessor G. B. Winer; a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from 
the Targums, and including the whole of the Biblical Chaldee, 
with Notes; and a Vocabulary, adapted to the Chrestomathy. By 
Elias Riggs, A.M. Boston, 1832." It contains 180 large octavo 
pages. The preface, written by Professor Stuart, commends the 
book, and emphasizes the fact that it is the first thing of the kind 
in English. Stuart had previously alluded to Riggs, in the 
preface to his Hebrew Chrestomathy (1832), as one who was 
"laying a foundation broad and deep in respect to the oriental 

1 This langua^ was constantiy taught in the Seminary, however, both by Stuart and by 
his successors. See, e. flr.. Park's Memoir of Beta B. Edtcards, Vol. I., p. 303. 

2 The ill-fated translation of 1&46, mentioned above. 
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languages generally." Of course this manual was little more than 
a compilation; still it was a most useful piece of work, and excel- 
lently adapted to its purpose. It passed through four editions. 
Another illustration, of a somewhat different kind from those 
already furnished, may be given. At the public exercises of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the Seminary, September 2, 1840, 
Charles C. Jewett,* a member of the senior class, presented an 
essay on "The Utility of the Arabic Language to the Interpreter 
of the Old Testament." The manuscript of this address, pre- 
served in the Seminary library, shows plainly that its author had 
himself made some progress in Arabic. Two of his classmates, 
Daniel Wight and Joel Dickinson, presented essays at the same 
time on different phases of Mohammedanism. 

When the American Oriental Society was founded, in 1842, 
graduates of Andover constituted a large part of its membership, 
and were among the principal contributors to its Journal, from 
the first. In the first list of its oflBcers, five out of thirteen were 
Andover men. In the roll of membership published in the first 
volume of the Jotirnal (1849), the names of Stuart's pupils num- 
ber twenty- three in a total of sixty-eight. Among these are 
teachers of oriental languages, biblical scholars of note, and mis- 
sionaries in eastern lands, whose translations of the Scriptures 
have won the admiration of scholars, and whose contributions to 
oriental learning in other ways have not been small. 

Professor Stuart continued in active service for thirty-eight 
years. During this time his duties included instruction in the 
New Testament as well as in the Old. On the other hand, a part 
of the work in Hebrew was carried by assistants since 1823. 
Besides Robinson, Newton, Stowe, and Taylor, who have already 
received mention, D. Talcott Smith was assistant teacher of 
Hebrew during the years 1833 to 1836. Stuart was relieved of the 
work of teaching in 1848. From that time until his death, less 
than four years later, he was engaged in literary labors.* 

The work of his successor, Bela B. Edwards, who died in the 
same year with him, may properly be included in this survey of 
the "beginnings of oriental study at Andover." Edwards was 
both a pupil and a colleague of Stuart, and singularly well fitted 
to take up the work the other had laid down. A graduate of the 

1 Afterward the first Librarian of the Boston Public Library. 

a Especially his Commentaries on Daniel (1850), Ecdesiastes (1851), and ProTerbe (1852). 
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Seminary in 1830, he was appointed in 1837 Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature. This position he occupied 
eleven years. Prom 1848 until his death, in 1852, he was Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. He was a more thorough scholar 
than Stuart, especially in the Semitic languages. His friend Pro- 
fessor Hackett, writing in 1856, says of him: "I doubt whether 
any teacher in this country has ever surpassed him as a gram- 
marian."* He was deeply interested in oriental studies, and 
appreciated their importance to the student of the Bible. In a 
review of the second edition of Stuart's Hints on Prophecy^ pub- 
lished in the first volume of the New Englander (1843), he says: 
"He who would be an apt interpreter of the Hebrew prophets, 
must travel awhile with the Bedaween. He must look into such 
books as Lane's Egypt, the Arabian Nights, and . Burckhardt's 
Journals." He himself pursued such studies as these with eager- 
ness. Soon after beginning his work of teaching at Andover he 
gave especial attention for some time to the Arabic language, 
under the guidance of a missionary recently returned from the 
East. A few years later he writes to a friend that he has read 
through the Koran, from beginning to end, in that language. 
In the fall of 1846, while traveling in Europe, he attended a 
meeting of the German Oriental Society at Jena, at which he 
presented a paper on the " Condition of Oriental Studies in the 
United States." This paper, which contains much that is inter- 
esting, is printed in Park's Memoir of Edwards, Vol. I., pages 
307 sqq. 

Professor Edwards' chief contributions to oriental learning 
were in the form of scattered essays and reviews in numerous 
periodicals. The more ambitious labors he had planned — com- 
mentaries, and treatises on Hebrew and Arabic grammar — were 
brought to an end by his untimely death. During a considerable 
part of his life his time was more or less occupied with editorial 
labors. He had charge of a succession of important periodicals: 
the Quarterly Register, the American Quarterly Observer, the 
Biblical Repository, and the Bibliotheca Sacra, The two last 
named were published for a part of the time at Andover. 

While Edwards was traveling in Europe and America, dur- 
ing the years 1845 to 1847, Henry B. Smith (afterward Professor 
in Union Seminary) was engaged as temporary instructor in 

» Parkas Memoir of Edwardt^ Vol. I., p. 301. 
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Hebrew at Andover. Prom 1848 to 1852 Edward Robie was the 
assistant. 

The deep interest in oriental studies felt by Professors Stuart 
and Edwards is nowhere better illustrated than in the Seminary 
library. A glance at the list of books acquired in their depart- 
ment during the years 1820 to 1850 suffices to show that the Sem- 
inary was kept in close touch with the best oriental scholarship of 
the day. In addition to the books more directly connected with 
biblical study, the principal publications in the wider field of 
eastern languages and literature are represented in such number 
and variety as is surprising, in view of the limited resources of 
the library. To students at Andover at the present day, this is 
perhaps the most noticeable reminder of the revival of Semitic 
learning in the early part of the present century. 
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DIE NABATAEISCHE GRABINSCHRIFT VON PETRA. 
VON J. Barth, Ph.D., 

Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an der UniversitAt Berlin. 



Wahrend Hegra uns eine grOssere Anzahl nabataeischer In- 
Bchriften aufbewahrt hat, deren Uebermittlung wir Doughty und 
Euting verdanken, hat Petra den Reisenden keine erheblichere 
epigraphische Ausbeute gewahrt. Doughty berichtet in seinem 
Reisewerke * nur von einer Inschrift, die er dort gesehen, von der 
er aber keine genauere Kenntniss genommen hat; es ist dies nach 
seiner Beschreibung eben die Inschrift, von der weiterhin die 
Rede sein wird. Von noch einer zweiten erzflhlte man ihm dort 
bei seinem kurzen Aufenthalt; doch hat er sie, da sie etwas ent- 
legen sein sollte, nicht gesehen. Jene erstgenannte Inschrift in 
nabataeischer Schrift war vor 40 Jahren schon von dem eng- 
lischen Capitain Frazer in etwas uncorrecter Art*'' copirt und 
nach dessen Tod von M. Hogg ohne Commentar, 1856, in den 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature verOflfentlicht 
worden. Sie war inzwischen in Vergessenheit gerathen. Erst 
Euting machte de Vogu6 auf dieselbe aufmerksam, der darauf im 
Joum. asiat, 1896 (Sept.-Oct.) p. SOisqq, eine Erklarung der- 
selben nach der alten unvoUkommenen Copie gab. Inzwischen 
aber erhielt er durch Vermittlung von P. Lagrange, Director der 
6cole biblique in Jerusalem, eine ausgezeichnete von Hugues 
Vincent neuerdings genommene Copie der Inschrift und ausser- 
dem einen Abklatsch, welch letzterer aber erst bei der spateren 
VerOflfentlichung im Corp. Inscript, Semit, Verwendung finden 
soil. Die neue Copie lasst nach dem autoritativen Urtheil de 
Vogue's keinen Zweifel tlber den Werth jedes einzelnen Buch- 
stabens, und so gibt er denn im November- Dezember-Heft (1896) 
des Joum. asiat., pp. 485-96, unter Beiftlgung einer genauen 
Reproduction der neuen Copie eine erneute Besprechung der 
Inschrift. Wenn ich nach der Erklftrung der Inschrift seitens 
des um die aramaeische Epigraphik hochverdienten Gelehrten zu 

1 Travels in Arabia deaerta, I., p. 42. 

3 Die Inschrift ist wegen ihrer hohen Lage schwer erreichbar. 
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derselben nochmals das Wort nehme, so geschieht es, um an 
mehreren Stellen eine von der seinigen abweichende Deutung 
des Inhalts, an andem eine Ergftnzung derselben zu versuchen. 

Ueber die Lage und Gestaltung deS Grabs schreibt de Vogu6 
(pp. 486-7) nach seinen Gewahrsmannern : 

"Le tombeau se trouve dans une valine laterals du Ouadi-Movsa* 
appel^ par les Arabes Ouadi-IcM . . . Sa facade, taill6e dans le roc, 
est pleine : elle est d^cor^e d'un ordre compost de deux demi-colonnes 
engag^es, comprises entre deux pilastres d'angle : les chapiteaux ne sont 
qu'6bauch^ comme la plupart des chapiteaux de P6tra et comme tout 
ceux de H^gra : lis 6taient destine a 6tre corinthiens ; ils supportent une 
architrave et une frise franchement grecques : sur cet entablement s'ap- 
puie Tembryon d'un second ordre dont les colonnes sont r^uites k un 
chapiteau et a une base s6par^ par un ftlt de moins d'un m^tre de 
hauteur. Une disposition semblable se trouve a H6gra, dans le tombeau 
dit Beit Akhrcemah (Doughty, Travels, I., p. 114). . . . Le style est 
absolument celui des monuments nabat^ens dat^ du 1^^ si^le. La 
largeur de la facade est d'environ dix metres, sa hauteur paralt 6tre 
d'une vingtaine de metres. La partie inf6rieure de la facade s'est 
6croul^ jusqu'a une hauteur de six metres, de sorte que le monument 
semble suspendu en I'air. ... La facade regarde le soleil levant. 

" A Tint^rieur Thypog^e se compose de deux salles carries ; la pre- 
miere a dix metres en tons sens ; le second huit : cette demi^re renferme 
deux loculiy Tun a I'ouest, Tautre au nord. Devant le tombeau s'6tend 
un espace libre, limits au nord et au sud par la parol du rocher r^guli^re- 
ment taill6 ; a Test, cette area rejoint le fond de la valine, oti poussent 
encore des arbustes vari^. Le P. Lagrange n'a remarqu6 dans cet 
espace aucun d6bris de constructions." 

Die Inschrift, die 5 Zeilen enthalt, ist in einer Hohe von 6 
Metem, 35 Cm. vom Boden auf dem erhalten gebliebenen Theile 
der Facade angebracht; die Buchstaben sind etwa 20 Cm. hoch, 
sind regelmflssig und gut erhalten. Eigenthtlmlich ist, wie de 
Vogu6 bemerkt, dass nicht bloss finales y, sondem auch eine 
besondere finale Form des ID hier erscheint. Der Text der 
Inschrift ist: 

«3fc<na nbfc< xnim anm D*in nb« «-nn«n ^n «bs« bs mtxx') s 

onbs «^nb«i siD^nn nnmai 

3 Das ist der heutige Namen von Petra. 
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onbs x^nbsi nnm^i snicin -jinpSB ona -ns -p^nn ^nt:^n 4 
sb^ri"* fc<bi noyn*^ ib« x'^nn ■»it:ira -hd -^n 

iz5i3fc< nsn «-)apa napn-* fc<bi m?T3^ onn -n bs ^a y^^*^" '^^'^ ^ 
Dby '73' ib« vc^'^n -^nts^n nnpa wn nb n^^ro -^n la inb nbs 

Im Einzelnen ist hierzu zu bemerken: 

Z. 1 «")ap steht hier wie z. B. auch CIS., II., 197, 1 ftlr eine 
grOssere Grabanlage; an letzterer Stelle wechselt damit (Z. 6) 
das in den nabat. Inschriften haufige S">B5 ftlr denselben Begriflf. 

Uber SIT'IS = ^-r^ vgl- Clermont-Ganneau bei R^nan, docu- 
ments 6pigr, recueillis par Doughty, p. 43, Noldeke bei Euting, 
Nabat. Inschriften, p. 55, G. Hoffmann, ZA., 9, 332. Im Arabi- 
schen wird das Wort namentlieh in poetischer Sprache ohne 
Weiteres ftlr "Grab" gebraucht, z. B. ©ansft*, 33, 10, in dem 
Sa^' Ja'qtlbl, II., 6, 13; Mas'tldl, I., 66, 1; I Athir, IV., 382, 9. 
Die inschriftliche Bedeutung wird durch unser Denkmal, wie 
Bchon de Vogu6 bemerkt hat, vOllig sicher gestellt; es bedeutet 
hier die zwei Grabsale, deren einer (s. oben S. 268) 10, der andere 
8 Quadratmeter Inhalt hat. In der palmyrenischen Inschrif t de 
Vogu6, Inscr. simit., No. 67, und der von Noldeke, ZA., 9» 
264 sqg., verOffentlichten (Z. 3) scheint KPi*0?a im gleichen 
Sinn zu stehen (mSlS '^T Sn"OT31 H">I!2p) ; vgl. auch das ent- 
sprechende hebr. iTO?a Gen. 23:9. 

'piapa ^rQ nn ^V"in welcher die Begrabnisstatten sind,'' 
bezieht sich nach der vorhandenen Gestaltung der Sale zunachst 
auf den kleineren Grabsaal, in welchem sich zwei loculi befinden. 
Es ist aber sicher anzunehmen, dass spaterhin ein umfassenderer 
Gebrauch von beiden Raumen far Graber beabsichtigt war. — 
■(■^ISpa will de Vogu6, p. 490, als ein Participium pass, erklaren.* 
Es ist mir aber unwahrscheinlich, dass das Wort von dem hegreni- 
schen «ninpa, CIS., II., 196, 1, niC^S? n"Qpa, No. 181, zu 
trennen sei; es wird ein entsprechendes masculines Abstractum 
sein.* Zu dem doppelten Plural in der Stat.-constr.-Verbindung 
vgl. tir^'^n -^^tSID in Z. 4. 

HTIiy ftlr eine solche Herrichtung bei einem Grabe hat auch 
die nabat. Inschrift, CIS., II., 196, l.—yn^j " Grabnischen " ist 
durch das unlangst aufgetauchte palmyr. ^TiaS (in der von 

* Anders frOher, p. 909. 

6 Vgl. das jttdische DTtlpn D*^! fttr einen Friedliof . 
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Noldeke, a. a. O., verOffentlichten Inschrift) als ein Fremd- 
wort erkannt worden, ftlr dessen Ursprung Jensen auf assyr. 
kimabbu* hingewiesen hat. Vgl. auch G. Hoffmann, a. o. 
a. O.' 

In Zeile 2 werden ncx^h eine Anzahl Dinge ausser dem Grabe 
den Gottern geweiht. Man ist nattlrlich von vornherein nicht 
geneigt, den Kreis derselben ttber die nftchste Umgebung des 
Grabes hinausgehend zu denken. Desshalb erklftrt de Vogu6 
iC^S, das sonst im Aram. "Stadt" bezeiehnet, als eine blosse 
"enceinte'* und erinnert daran, dass der Herzog von Luynes 
( Voyage d' exploration d la mer morte, p. 299, pi. 46) von einem 
Grab berichtet, vor welchem eine von einem Portions umgebene 
area sich befindet. Ein solcher umschlossener Vorraum vor dem 
Grabe soUe auch mit W^S gemeint sein. Man wtirde das zur 
Noth gelten lassen kOnnen, wenn nicht die weiteren Objecte, die 
in dieser «5-^5 sein sollen, z. B. X^tU, tiCZj, tlC'C riT^iC, X^Tt: 
auf so engem Raum vor dem Grabe nicht beisammen gedacht 
werden kOnnen. De Vogu6 sieht sich daher gezwungen, alien 
diesen WOrtem Bedeutungen zu geben, die sie sonst nicht oder 
nur in specifischem Zusammenhang haben: XT^IS sollen nach ihm 
"Gruben vor dem Grab" (nach 'f'^npi: ^HZ Z. 1), »r^j nicht 
"Garten," sondem "Blumenanpflanzungen," SniHS "sonnige 
Stellen, Terassen," K'*'^1t3 (nach einer Etymologie von "^in, 111) 
"Mauern" bedeuten. Die gleichzeitige Umdeutung einer Reihe 
meist wohlbekannter WOrter macht diese Auffassung imwahr- 
scheinlich. Dazu kommt noch, dass am Abschluss der Aufzfth- 
lung gesagt wird (Z. 3) Tktk H^IHiO ^1 "die sich in diesen 
Orten befinden," also nicht ein umschlossener einheitlicher Platz, 
sondern eine Mehrheit von Orten vorausgesetzt wird. 

Die Einbeziehung eines weiteren Umfangs von Dingen, als ihn 
de Vogu6 annehmen will, in die Weihung der Graber findet sich 
— wenn auch nicht in dem Masse, wie zufolge unserer Inschrift 

*Dem er die Bedeutung *'Orab** beilegte. — Auch gimabu belegt Delitzach, Asayr. 
HandwCrterbuch, S. 587, der ala Bedeutung " wahrsch. S a rg " ansetat. Aus den assyrischen 
Belegen liess sich eine genauere Bedeutung auch nicht gewinnen, bevor das aram. AequiTa- 
lent auftauchte. 

7 Der fremde Ursprung des Worts liesse auch die IdentitAt dee mischnischen T^3^ , das 
dieselbe Bedeutung hat, mit 1*^ni^ als mOglich ersoheinen ; auch G. Hoffmann, a. a. O., S. 
852 vermuthet sie. Vgl. targ. K'^'O'^Di wnd K'^TO'^D "Balken" mit assyr. gufitlru, aus 
dem sie alwuleiten sind; "pj^, KXIfllD und KXIfllp fftr "Grube" {Etymologische Shtdien 

JO J 

34), woKU 8. Frftnkel noch weiter arab. \jOy^y^ Terglichen hat;— aram. fcOHD aiis pers. 
%^ (Frftnkel, Aram. FremdwGrter, 283) u. A. m. 
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hier anzunehmen ist — bei den Rdmern. Marquardt, das Privat- 
leben der ROmer^, S. 369, bemerkt: 

"Zu dem Denkmal selbst gehOrt bisweilen ein Grundsttick mit 
Aeckem und Gftrten, welche mit einer Mauer umfriedigt und zur Unter- 
haltung des Grabes, zur Vereorgung desselben mit Speisen, Hosen und 
andem Erfordemissen bestimmt sind. Solche Grftber hiessen cepotaphia. 
Es gehOren zu ihnen aber oft noch verschiedene andere Localitftten, eine 
ustrina (oder ustrinum), aediculae mit Statuen der Verstorbenen, ein 
Gebftude ftlr die Vereammlung beim Leichenmahle, eine area vor dem 
Monumente, Lauben oder Pavilions, Brunnen, endlich ein Hftuschen ftlr 
einen oder mehrere liberti (tabema), welche ftlr freie Wohnung und 
Unterhalt aus den Keventien des Grundstticks die Aufsicht liber die 
ganze Anlage tibemahmen." 

Eine derartige Parallele empfiehlt es jedenfalls, tlC^j als 
"Gftrten" S^fQ als "Hftuser*' zu fassen, wenn wir auch einen 
Einfluss der rOmischen auf die nabataeischen Grabesriten nicht 
nachweisen kOnnen. Auch "Brunnen" finden sich ja in unserer 
Inschrift wie dort. Neben den Brunnen werden HMHS genannt. 
Ich leite es nicht mit de Vogu6 von J^, "dursten" ab, sondern 
stelle es zum arab. »lj-o "the like of a cave, or cavern in a 

mountain, in which is water of the rain, .... or the places in 
which water wells forth'' (Lane, u. d. W.) DafUr spricht die 
Nachbarschaft von tX^ T\T\tX2 an unserer Stelle. — Betreflfs Ma 
fcOlSD (deVogu6: "/ncZmmw") wage ich keine Deutung. — S'**flt3 
"Berge" sind wohl die Felsen, die an zwei Seiten, im Norden 
und Stlden, den freien Platz vor dem Grab begrenzen. — SMS'^y 
fasst de Vogu6 nach der phoen. Inschrift von Byblos {CIS., I., 
1, Z. 6 itT nSTJm) als "Sftulenanlage," was hier wie dort wohl 
mOglich, wenn auch nicht sicher ist. — So verbleibt noch S5*15 im 
Beginn der Zeile. Im Hinblick darauf, dass nachher Gftrten, 
Brunnen, Wasseransammlungen, Berge und noch ein " Rest aller 
anderer Dinge" genannt ist, dass von einer Mehrzahl von Orten 
geredet wird, glaube ich dass eine mit der Grabanlage in Verbin- 
dung stehende kleinere Ortschaft die zu Petra gehOrte oder ein 
Stadtheil Petra's gemeint sei. Sie mtlsste sich in der Ebene vor 
dem Grab befunden haben und in engen Beziehungen zu der- 
selben gestanden sein. 

Z. 3. «bS« bS ri'^nsisi "Und den Rest von AUem ganz und 
gar." xbS» vergleicht de Vogu6 mit hebr. bs». Es ist viel- 

mehr = arab. iLel, einer der mehrfachen Arabismen auf den 
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nabat. Inschriften wie B, 1"9 = Jl, 1"^"= Jjb, C/S., IL, 206, 8, 

das jmLuJI Jv-x, 209, 5, n-M "Art von Verwandten"=,,.,uuJ, 

207, 9.'' Wir haben in ihm eine Spur der arabischen Flexion 
in diesen Inschriften ausserhalb der Eigennamen, was bei einem 
hertlbergenommenen formelhaften Ausdruck nicht tlberrascht. 

DT[ als Bezeichnung der Weihung ist auf den nabat. In- 
schriften haufig. Dagegen erscheint V^H hier zum ersten Male 

in oflfenbar paralleler Bedeutung. Vogu6 denkt an ^^ "ter- 
reur, tremblement " und tlbersetzt "est consacr6 avec impreca- 
tion,** Wir werden vielmehr das arabische 1)^ ^r^ "^^ ^®* ^^^ 

verboten** LjxJLft s^LoJl oci-^j^ "das Gebet ist ihr (wegen ihrer 

Unreinheit) verboten" heranzuziehen haben, von dem auch das 

bekannte hJLJ^ ^j,x^^ "schwerer Eid'* Agh. V., 173, 14, Tab. 

III., 476, 20 sich ableitet. Tab. III., 475, 13, gibt 'IsA dem 
Chalifen al-Mahdl einen Abdicationsbrief mit einer solchen 

yL"^%aj» ^jjL^j, in welcher u. A. stand, wenn er sein Wort nicht 

halte, so sei jede Frau, die er jetzt oder innerhalb 30 Jahren 

haben wtlrde, ^JL\ ^^iLb k£j| uJLj s^Uo d. h. so von ihm 
v^ 

geschieden, dass ihre Wiederheirathung ihm verboten set, 

aC^^M ist genugsam bekannt; auch fcQtlltt erscheint als nabat. 

Gott schon CIS,, II., 198, 3-4.— Dagegen ist «'a-nn bisher ander- 

weitig nicht nachgewiesen. Als arabischen Personennamen vergl. 

^ J.I I Doreid, 157, 181. 

•pTpSB . AuflFftllig erscheint hier die sonst im Stldwesten* dem 
sogen. galilftischen Dialekt eigene voUere Endung '1 statt 1. — 
Zur Sache erinnere man sich daran, dass die Weihungsschrift- 
sttlcke — wenigstens bisweilen — im Tempel der Gotter niederge- 
legt wurden, wie CIS,, II., 209, 9, zeigt n-M Tn- HST nncSD) 

8 Vgl. aach NOldeke bei Eating, Nabat. Iruchr., S. 78.— Dahin gehOrt auch das anf der 
Inschrift tod Taim&, CI8.y II., 113a, Z. 13, yorkommende KD^ID "Stele/' das ich unabhAngig 

ft- > 
YOD O. HofiPmann, ZA., XI., 236, als ans S*»«0 hernbergenommen augeseben batte. Ipi 

Hebr. entspricht^ W^ 2 Kgs. 23 : 17 ; Esek. 89 : 15. Bei der Umschreibiing in das Aramaeisobe 
wurde das \jO ungenan dnrcb wiedergegeben. 

* Abgesehen Tom Syrischen, Hand. n. e. A. Vgl. Noldeke, Mand, Oramm,* S. 223, Anm. 2. 
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Sbicn"' Sbl "und nicht versftumt werde/* Zur Nichtinsertion 
des T\ hinter den Zischlaut vgl. ip,lT\^ gleichfalls in einer nabat 
Inschrift, CIS,, II., 208, 4. 

lbs in Z. 4 und 5 (neben PlbS Z. 3) entspricht dem ibs der 
Mischna, dem (^)aii^ im christL-Palastinischen. Man wird auch 
das aethiop. 'el6(ntfl) zu vergleichen haben. * 

Z. 5 ySBtl'^ hat, wie schon de Vogu6 bemerkt, im Syr. und 
judisch Aramaeischen kein Aequivalent in der Bedeutnng " unter- 
lassen," oder " wegnehmen." Est ist wohl wieder ein Arabismus: 

ijaS = yL^', "es werde Nichts weggebrochen, weggenommen " ; 

^S^- (jdAj "einreissen" und 3<^*3\ (j>dS. — "jilb die tlbliche Aus- 

nahmepartikel in nabat. Inschriften, z. B. CIS,, II., 208, 3; 210, 
3, 6; 212, 4, deren zweites Element "jn "wenn'' No. 212, 5, und 
z. B. in ^rnjbs "ausser wenn,** 209, 6, vorliegt; die Zusammen- 
ftlgung wie nisi, Bekanntlich auch im bibl.-Aram., namentlich 
Daniel Ofter, auch Ezra 5:12.— (napa) «3n will de Vogu6 im 
Hinblick auf Verbindungen wie «nani:a ")t:iE, No. 204, 3, von 
■jW ableiten = " concession." Indessen selbst diese Wurzel einmal 
zugegeben, kOnnte ein Nomen aus ihr im Stat, constr. nicht auf 
M endigen. Es entspricht vielmehr dem mischnischen ■'S3tl = 
jerusal.-targ. nS3ri = syr. ^i "Clausel, Verabredung, Bedin- 
gimg," neben welchem in der Mischna als Verb TlSTSTi "eine 
Clausel, Bedingung machen" steht. Die Form des Nomens 
entspricht in unserer Inschrift dem nWtl der jerusal. Targumim, 
wozu hier der Stat.-constr. vorliegt. 

Die Uebersetzung der Inschrift ist demnach : 

Z. 1. Diese Grabeinrichtung, der grosse Saal in ihr, der kleine Saal, 
der (weiter) innen als jener ist, (und) in welchem die Grabplatze und die 
Herrichtung von Grabnischen sind, 

Z. 2. Und der Ort (Orttheil?) vor ihnen und die Saulenanlage und 
die Hauser in ihm und die Garten und der . . . garten und die Wasser- 
brunnen und die Wasseransammlungen und die Berge 

Z. 3. Und alles tJbrige ganz und gar was an diesen Orten (sich befin- 
det) ist geheiligt und geweiht dem Dtlsara, dem Gott unseres Herm 
und dem fcOM^ und dem fc^yj*^*))! und alien GOttern 

Z. 4. In Weihurkunden gemass dem was in ihnen steht. Und es 
haben Dtlsara und alle Gotter befohlen, dass gemass diesen Weihurkun- 
den gethan, und nicht unterlassen 

Z. 6. Und nicht weggenommen werden soUe irgend etwas von 
dem, was in ihnen steht, und dass in dieser Grabanlage bis in Ewig 
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keit kein Menscli begraben werden solle ausser Der, Mr den eine 
Stipulation hinsichtlich dee Begrabnisses in diesen Weiheurkunden 
niedergeschrieben ist. 



Das April -Heft der Revue biblique (S. 230-38), das mir nach VoUen- 
dung der Correctur zugeht, enthalt eine nochmalige Erklarung der 
Inschrift seitens de Vogue's, die aber nur eine verktlrzte Reproduction 
seines anderen Commentars ist. 

Lagrange theilt ebendaselbst (S. 225) seinen interessanten Reise- 
bericht nach Petra und in demselben noch eine kleine fragmentarische 
Grabschrift von historischem Interesse mit : 

nn IMS nsbtt 

"Onaisch, Bruder der Schuqailat, 
Der KOnigin der Nabataer, Sohn des " 



yW^iy wird mit dem Namen des IMchter jji-Aix *j| Ibn Doreid 296 

zu vergleischen sein. AuffaUig ist HS statt des zu erwartenden IHfc^. 
In rib^p^ vermuthet schon Lagrange die Gemahlin und Schwester 
Malchos III. (regierte von ca 4^71 A. D.); vergleiche von Gutschmid 
bei Euting, Nabat Inschrifteny 86. 
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THE FORMS OF THE NAMES IN 1 CHRONICLES 1-7 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN PARALLEL PAS- 
SAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Henry L. Gilbert, Ph.D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



The following article endeavors to show side by side all the 
variants between the forms of the names in 1 Chronicles 1-7 and 
those in the parallel passages of the earlier historical books of the 
Old Testament, together with the witness of the Septuagint for 
or against the readings of Chronicles. After a few opening 
verses in 1 Chron. 8 (herein considered) the parallels are mostly 
found in the Books of Samuel and Kings, with a few in Ezra- 
Nehemiah. The lack of time has forbidden an examination of 
these passages, an omission which is to some extent supplied by 
Driver's Notes on Samuel and by the various commentaries on the 
other books. I have taken Chronicles as the basis of this article 
and have not endeavored therefore to show to any great extent its 
faults of omission, where the earlier parallel passages contain 
material not used by the chronicler. Of course I have not dealt 
with those passages in Chronicles which are not found in the 
earlier books, except in drawing my deductions about the Greek 
manner of rendering Hebrew names. In addition to the variants 
here given, there are in the seven chapters examined about four- 
teen cases of plene writing due to the chronicler alone, and five 
cases of breve forms which the earlier parallel passages render 
plene; these I have not thought it necessary to give in detail. For 
the readings of Chronicles and the other Hebrew books, so far as 
available, I have used Baer's texts; for the Greek, the edition of 
the Septuagint edited by Dr. Swete and printed at the Cam- 
bridge press (Vol. I., 1887; Vol. II., 1891,). The abbreviations, 
etc., accompanying the Greek are those of that edition, viz.: for 
the codices, A = Alexandrinus; B = Vaticanus; D = Cottonianus 
Geneseos;* E = Bodleian us Geneseos; F = Ambrosianus. The 

1 D italicized = Orabe's Collatio cod. Cotton. Qeneaeos cum Edit tone Romana, the only 
record existing for many of the readings of D. See the Cambridge Septuagint, Vol. I., 
p. zxiy. 
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hands, so far as they are distinguished, are marked by (♦) for 
the original scribe's corrections of himself; by *» *>» ^ Jqj. ^^q 
second, third, and fourth hands, respectively; *^^' a probable 
second hand reading.* I have abandoned the use of the Greek 
accents and breathings except in the few cases where Greek words 
occur, because there is no valuable manuscript authority for these 
accents, and because I believe that in some cases they are mis- 
leading.'* To adopt the plan of the Cambridge edition and accent 
according to the Hebrew accentuation and aspirate according to 
the system of Westcott and Hort, would serve no purpose where 
the Hebrew and Greek are given side by side. 

The name-lists in the first seven chapters of 1 Chronicles, with 
their parallels, so far as they exist, are the following: 



IChron. l:l-i 
1:4-23 
1:24-27 
1:29-31 
1:32-33 
1:35 
1:36-37 
1:38-64 
2:1-2 

2:3 \ 
2:4 

2:5 j 

2:6a 

2:65 

2:7 

2:9-12 

2:13-15 

2:16-17 j 

3:1-^ 

3:5-8 

3:10-16 

4:24 



Gen. 5:3-28 
10:1-29 
11:10-26 
25:13-16 
25:1^ 
36:4-5 
36:11-13 
36:20-43 
35:23-26 
38:3-5 

Num. 26:19-21 

Gen. 38:29-^ 

Num. 26:19-21 

Gen. 46:12 

Num. 26:19-21 

Josh. 7:1 

IKgs. 5:11 

Josh. 7:1 

Ruth 4:19-22 

1 Sam. 16:5-13 

2 Sam. 2:18 

17:25 
3:2-5 
5:14-16 

1 Chron. 14:4-7 

1 and 2 Kings 

Gen. 46:10 

Ex. 6:15 

Num. 26:12-13 



1 Cambridge Septuagint^ Vol. I., p. xvl. 
3 See the discassion of EviAa, etc., p. 287. 



5:3 



1 Chron. 4:28-32 Josh. 19:2-7 
( Gen. 46:9 
i Num. 26:&-6 
^1 Chron. 6:1, 3 
Gen. 46:11 



5:27-30 J 



6:1-4 

6:7-8 

6:9-13 

6:11-12 

6:13 

6:40-^2 

6:65-66 

7:1 
7:6 

7:13 

7:14 
7:20 

7:30 
7:31 



Ex. 6:16, 18,20, 
23,25 
[Num. 3:17, 19,2 
^ Ex. 6:16-19 

< Num. 3:17-20 
( 1 Chron. 6:22 

< Ex. 6:24 
lChron.6: 18-22 
1 Sam. 1:1 

1 Sam. 8:2 
Josh. 21:11-34 

21:36-37 
(Gen. 46:13 
/ Num. 26:23 
(Gen. 46:21 
i Num. 26:38 
( Gen. 46:24 
i Num. 26:48 

26:29 

26:35 
(Gen. 46:17 
i Num. 26:44 
(Gen. 46:17 
{ Num. 26:45 
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THE WITNESS OF THE GREEK TO THE HEBREW. 

Before the Septuagint can be taken either as a basis for restor- 
ing a separate Hebrew text, or as a corroboration of the present 
text in the name-lists, certain characteristics of the Greek must 
be recognized. Undoubtedly there is a lack of consistency in the 
transliteration of the names, and, although this failing cannot be 
altogether explained except by assuming considerable carelessness 
in the early handling of the manuscripts, yet the self-contradic- 
tions of the Greek can be rendered much less troublesome by a 
systematizing of its errors, and a comprehension of its system of 
transliterating, so far as its system can be traced. To obtain this 
comprehension, if possible, I have compared all of the several 
hundred names in the first seven chapters of 1 Chronicles with 
their equivalents in the Greek, as given by the Cambridge Sep- 
tuagint, and have again compared the greater part of these with 
their parallels in the early historical books of the Old Testament. 
The results of this work are here given. The Cambridge Sep- 
tuagint presents what is probably the most carefully edited text 
that has yet appeared of the codex Vaticanus (here designated 
as B) with the variations of the codex Alexandrinus (A). Of 
these two codices, B is by far the more independent of our present 
Hebrew text in the matter of proper names; its variants are strik- 
ing, and it probably represents an independent Hebrew text. At 
the same time its errors and self-contradictions are more numerous 
than those of A, which bear undoubted traces not only of having 
been, in Chronicles, carefully compared with, and r.evised by, the 
parallel passages in Genesis,* but also of having followed a text 
which, if not the same as our present Hebrew text, is one very 
similar to it. The codex Alexandrinus therefore presents us with 
better material for judging how the Greek represented Hebrew 
equivalents, but the codex Vaticanus presents us with a more 
valuable basis for constructing an independent Hebrew text, and 
for such critical material as an independent text offers. When the 

1 Sufficient OTidence of A's use of Genesis in Chronicles may be shown by the following 
examples from oh. 1 of 1 Chronicles : 

Verses 12-20 (B omits 11-23) : A copies all its own readings of Oen. 10:14-26, even to the 
departures from the Hebrew text, for example; t. 18 (Gen. 10:24), 'Xp^a^aS iyivnivtv ihv 
Koii^K, etc., which is not found in the Hebrew. 

Verse 32: A adds to Chronicles its reading of Gen. 25 :3, Including the insertion of the 
names Vaywi^X and Na/M«i)A. 

Verse 41 : A adds the reading of Gen. 36 : 25, EAt/kMia Bvyanip Ara. 

Verse 42: A reads for IDT^ Iwoicay xol Ovxa^ (two attempts to render the same name), 
foUowing its own reading of (}en. 86:27, i. e., iMvxofi kcX Ovxair. 
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Alexandrinos and Vaticanus agree on the form of a name, or show 
only such diflferences as are easily accounted for, the evidence either 
for or against the accepted Hebrew text becomes noteworthy, and 
the manner of rendering into Greek a given combination of 
Hebrew letters becomes more certain as the cases accumulate. It 
is from such evidence that the deductions herein given are drawn. 
It would be unwise to expect the Greek translation always to 
follow the vowels of the Massoretic text. Such a state of things 
would at once cast suspicion upon the Greek, for it would denote 
a servile following of the textus receptus, debasing the Septuagint 
to the rank of a mere copy. But such is not the case. Whatever 
tradition the Greek translators held as to the pointing of the 
proper names, it was not always the same as that held by the 
Massoretes. Nay, it is not always consistent with itself, for that 
again would indicate that the Hebrew had passed beyond speech 
(whether an Aramaized speech or any other) and had become a 
dead language which could be represented only by conventional 
methods. One cannot believe that the Septuagint names are 
entirely constructed on conventional principles; they represent, 
everywhere, the effort of one living language to reproduce the 
sounds of another living, and widely different, language. To u& 
they are both dead, but these fossil names, embedded at a time 
wjien the Greek was still plastic and the Hebrew, if not actually 
living, yet retaining something of its natural form, may furnish 
us with knowledge beyond that of the conventional Massoretic 
tradition. An alphabet letter is a sign upon which the learned in 
a language have fixed, to represent certain sounds; but a living 
language has more sounds — particularly vowel sounds — than it 
has letters, and the vowel sounds merge into one another or into- 
obscurity and almost silence, so that the knowledge of an alpha- 
bet does not enable a person to correctly pronounce a language, 
nor will the sound of a given letter be invariably represented by 
any one letter in the language of another people. Therefore we 
expect, and find, the greatest latitude in the choice of Greek 
vowels with which to vocalize the vowelless Hebrew consonants, 
and some latitude in the choice of consonants where the sounds 
were similar, as in the cases of y and k, final fjL and v, 2 and !&; 
also in the cases of those Hebrew letters which were sometimes 
heard as consonants and sometimes as vowels, as H , which is rep- 
resented either by ^ or by a vowel, and 5 , which is either a vowel 
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or y. As every one knows, until the comparatively late invention 
of the vowel points, the Hebrew had only four vowel signs, fc< , H , 
1 , and ■• . Of these the Greek regularly represents S by a, T by 
either ov (for ^) or cd (for i), "^ by i in codex A, or by ct in 
codex B; except initial yOd, which must be separately considered, 
and final D"^. The plural ending D*^, in the nine instances 
which occur in vs. 11 and 12 of 1 Chron. ch. 1 and in the three 
instances in 1 Chron. 2:55, is rendered into Greek by uifjL, as 
though the Hebrew had been pronounced with two ydds, as it 
is indeed written in the case of D''"'n^b in 1 Chron. 1:11.* The 
diphthong ci for the second ydd is the more remarkable in codex 
A, because the practice of this codex is to render ydd by a 
simple iota. Commonly the plural D'*7 is turned into the Greek 
plural oc. 

Initial yOd is rendered in Greek by iOta, with or without a 
vowel following. If the Greeks heard our modem pronunciation 
of such a yOd as a consonant sound equal to English y in names, 
for example, beginning iiT] (now pronounced ye-ho), they can 
scarcely be said to have shown it by their uniform transliteration 
Id). Initial ■• and *] , when not rendered by a simple idta, become 
Lx and Ic respectively. Furthermore i*^ equals Ico. We cannot 
suppose that in the Septuagint such an idta had the value of y, 
giving rise to the syllables ya, ye and yo, not only because these 
syllables would be contrary to anything we find elsewhere in 
Greek, but because such names as Ob^lT and SIlC became 
common in Greek as 'UpocraX-^fjL and *Ii7<r<n)s and even went into 
Latin as Hierusalem and lesus (the latter being originally a tri- 
syllable in Latin); further than that, the frequent omission of 
the vowel after the initial idta could not have taken place if it 
had been an essential part of the syllable: "^MT, for example, 
could not be represented by iBiOow, but by IcSi^ow only. When, 
moreover, we find initial ydd sometimes rendered by Ei, as it fre- 
quently is in other positions, we are bound to say that it was 
treated by the Greeks as a vowel and not as a consonant. But 
did the Greeks hear it as a vowel? That is a different question. 
In what way could the Greek represent our pronunciation of Tl** 
(ya-red) except by la/nS, which is their usage, and which, if rap- 
idly pronounced, assimilates as closely to ya-red as any combina- 
tion of letters can. Furthermore, if initial yOd had a distinct 

1 Compare 26:1, Kop«eiM (B) = n'^n*1p; 26:16, It^iuii (A) = D'^BtD. 
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sound of iota, why is it not more frequently represented by Ei? 
But this rendering of yOd initial is quite exceptional; I have 
noted only the following cases in 1 Chronicles: 16:5, bVCS^^ 

UiriX (A), Et€ti;X (B); b«^n'; la^n^x (A), Ei€ii;x (B) ; 15:20 bvcrr 

WifjX (A), Ei^,;X (B); 15:27, H^MD (for miV) Icxovia? (b), 
Et€xovia5 (»)^ 19:5, IHT Icpixo) (A)," Euptx<«» (^)- If ^nj differ- 
ence whatever existed between « and i, one would, a priori, expect 
the latter to be chosen to represent the weaker sound; the few cases 
cited above seem to show that some preference existed, but this 
may be due to a natural inclination to conform to the Hebrew 
spelling, a name like pHS'' being less naturally rendered Euroax 
than Icraojc even though €i = i. The fact that la is the only way in 
which the syllable ya could be given in Greek amounts to little, 
since it is also the only way in which the dissyllable t-a could be 
rendered. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that the Hebrew 
pronounced an initial ydd as i (English e) and not as y. This sup- 
position explains several things: first, that Ico represents both iiT 
and "T ; if these two were pronounced so much alike as to be ren- 
dered in the same way in Greek, it is easily understood how names 
beginning ifT] are often given in Hebrew with "T f second, the 
synizesis of 12, 5, b, and 1 before "^ forming "'H, ^"D, ''b, ^^, since 
the contraction of be-e, ke-e, etc., into be, he, etc., is, I think, much 
more natural than the conti-action of be-ye, ke-ye, would be; third, 
the pronunciation of Hierusalem and lesus; fourth, the frequent 
representation of ydd with its vowel by a simple idta, and some- 
times by El. Further than this, the analogy of the Assyrian in 
its inflections of verbs as iktal, iktala, etc.,* seems to show the 
same thing. 

While, as already pointed out by Kittel,* the Septuagint quite 
uniformly renders "^ as eu, I find that cu, c, and rj were often quite 
interchangeable. For example, 1 Chron. 15:16, ini^b? = aXaifico^ 

(B), aXtfiiavO («), aXrifAioO (A); 11:16, BaieX€€fJL (B), BrjOX€€fJL (»), 
B€OX€€fjL{A); 11:17, Bi7^Xcc/i4(B), Bai^Xcc/i4 (») ; 11:18, BauBXttfi {B) , 
Bc^Xcc/i («), BrfOX€€^ (A); 19:7, fcQTO = McuSajSa (B), BoiSajSa («), 
Uri&ipa (A); 23:8, Dm = Zc^o/x (BJ, ZaiOo^ (A). 

1 K = oodez SinaiticQS. 

2 For the great Dumber of such parallels compare my lists in Hbbraioa, Vol. XI. (1895), 
2(»-34. 

3 Compare the statement of Kimchi, that bbp7 = iJctoh while the first person is pointed 
bt3pK to ayoid confusion. 

* The BookB of Chronicles in Hebrew, R. Kittel, Leipsig, 1895. See the discussion of 7}*^& 
at the beginning of the notes. 
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A frequent cause of error in the Greek renderings of proper 
names is the confusion of letters which were somewhat alike either 
in sound or in appearance. Of the former I have already men- 
tioned the confusion of '2 and 12, oi y and k (to which should be 
added x)? the apparently reckless interchange of final fi and v, 
and the general inconsistency in the use of vowels. But to the 
inconsistency of vowels there must be taken certain notable excep- 
tions. I have elsewhere* pointed out that names of the form 
q®tAl regularly assume two a's in the Greek transliterations, as 
t:n3 Naj3aT, nnp KaaO, "j^a Ba&iv, ""ir MaSav, etc., and it will be 
found, by referring to the examples with which this article closes, 
that the segholate form bttp is regularly rendered with an a in 
the first syllable and an e in the second. Furthermore, in the 
representation of initial 11 by a vowel (and perhaps 5, although 
the point is not established) it will be seen that the choice of the 
vowel appears to be greatly influenced by the vowel that occurs 
in the second syllable. Of course we must expect such inter- 
changes as p and <f> and w, sometimes t and $ where they repre- 
sent T\, T and 8, and some confusion of the sibilants. Of a 
different nature, and, I think, not so frequent, are those errors 
which arise from mistaking the form of a letter; the chief of 
these seem to be the old confusion of *l and 1, and a few cases 
of mistaking 2S and J, as in 1 Chron. 4:20, 3bpS rendered flxAa 
as though jibp^,^ and in 1 Chron. 1:40, n35 = Sctfmv, and *pb5 = 
ScoAo/i^ for nSS and 1^121. Instances of the confusion of H with 
n occur also. 

The transposition of two or more letters in a name is not an 
uncommon error in the Greek, and possibly sometimes in the 
Hebrew, as iS^, Gen. 36:11 (1 Chron. ''B2), where the LXX. 
has in both cases 2a><^, indicating that at least the wav has 
been misplaced. I have already mentioned the free use of final fi 
and V in the LXX. and have given a number of examples in the 
lists at the end of this article, but have by no means exhausted 
the cases even in the first seven chapters of Chronicles. No phe- 
nomenon of the Septuagint appears to be more common than this, 
and, although I have divided the examples given into the three 
classes of mimation, nunation, and the interchange of fi and v, I 

1 "A Study in Old Testament Names,'' Hebbaica, loc. cit. 

2 But compare 1 Chron. 12:1, ^^p*^ J = 2««Aa (B). Compare further 1 Chron. 11:82, 
nM-\5 = rapa/8atW4 (B), l,apafi€Mti (A). 

> These three errors are due to B. 
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suspect they are all due to the same cause. It will be seen in the 
given examples (and an examination of the other cases in the 
seven chapters under consideration confirms the fact) that this 
/lA or V is added only where the Hebrew ending is weak,* i. e., 
where the final letter is either a vowel, H or 5 . In the effort to 
strengthen the ending, no apparent distinction was made between 
fjL and V, and the ready interchange of these two letters, when in 
this position, would tend to prove that the diflference in sound 
was not easily distinguished. Of course there are many cases 
where the Hebrew has been more rigidly followed and the weak 
ending retained. 

As to the interchange of 12 and 12, the supposition that TO 
was pronounced like fj^p, and that then in some cases the /x was 
dropped, leaving p standing for the equivalent of 53, would 
seem to be confirmed by such examples as "pBT 1 Chron. 1:32 
= Z€tippay (B) = Gen. 25:2 Ztfipav (A), and ""iSriD Gen. 46:13 
= Za/i)8pa/i (A), but this theory does not explain the equally 
frequent substitution of Greek fjL for H. The sounds of 6 and 
m are not so very far apart, even in English, nor made in 
such a dissimilar manner, that their confusion should not be pos- 
sible among a people less keen to distinguish the dull sounds of 
these two mutes or less careful in enunciating them, and it is 
quite supposable that such confusion existed when the Greek ear 
heard the Hebrew sounds. A 12 could therefore be represented 
by /i, by fi, or by /i/3, while H could not always be distinguished 
from /A. 

As to the pronunciation of a half -vowel under the gutturals 
and n, one might infer from certain examples that it was 
entirely silent, as appears to be the case in bsbbiTQ = MaXcXci^X 
(1 Chron. 1:2 and Gen. 5:12), TOn-'briS = EXi^p*« (1 Chron. 
1:52 and Gen. 36:41), "•ST = Iavctv {laval'k) 1 Chron. 5:12, and 
bst*^^)!^ = lao-M^X, but it is more probable that the vowel was faintly 
heard, since an examination of all the instances in 1 Chron. 1-7 
shows that in the majority of cases the vowel is given in the 
Greek, while such an instance as 1 Chron. 2:3, n^'SJiS, where B 
reads in the genitive XavavariSo?, and A, Xavaavirt8of, seems to me 
to indicate no very distinct sound for the half -vowel. 

It now only remains to notice that in certain cases the difficulty 
of turning a Semitic name into Greek has given rise to vowel com- 

1 Tin = XoMaf (1 ChroD. 1 :aO) appears to be an exceptioii. 
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binations and syllable divisions which a study of classical Greek 
would hardly prepare one to expect. The name "^JHlD , 1 Chron. 
6:2, etc., is regularly rendered in codex B as Se/t^eci. Now we 
have already seen that the diphthong ci of B equals the Hebrew 
^ and is rendered by iOta alone in codex A; when therefore, as 
is regularly the case, we read Sc/mi in A, we must suppose three 
syllables, Sc-fic-t, and not, as our first inclination would be, Sc-/ac4, 
giving the ci the value of a diphthong. Further, the name ny*))!, 
1 Chron. 1:9, which is given in the Greek as EviAa (EvciAar B), 
ought to be divided E-vi-Ao, and not, as the printed texts make it 
by putting the breathing over the v, Evi-Aa; for, besides the fact 
that EviAa would necessarily sound very different from ilb'^'ir!, I 
have shown in the examples of the treatment of H that an initial 
syllable IH is always rendered CI or Ov. In the same way we 
probably ought to divide Ac-vct Levi (Ac-vt A), Aa-vciS David, and 
I-QHvav Javan ("jV read as "ji"'). The examples on which the fore- 
going conclusions are based follow. In these lists, chapter and 
verse are those of the Hebrew text of 1 Chronicles, unless other- 
wise noted. The Greek readings are generally those of Codex B, 
unless otherwise noted. The examples given are not exhaustive; 
many exceptions occur, but a careful examination of all the names 
in 1 Chronicles, and some examination of other passages, verify 
the results here given. 

VALUES OF H IN THE GREEK. 

1. Initial T\ may be represented by Greek X (comparatively 
rare): 1:30, Tin Xo88a8; 1:13, TMl Xcttoiov; 1:39, ■'nh Xoppi; 
1:48, an Xa/x; 2:"39, ybn XcUi^; 2:44, -jiinn X€ppiov\ 3:22, ^^iton 
Xarrovs', 5:26, ^I'DH XajScop. 

2. More often such names begin in Greek with a vowel, prefer- 
ence being given to the vowel E, unless the second syllable has a, 
in which case the first vowel also is A. 

Initial £; 1:3,33, l^iSH Evcox; 1:9,23, nb^in E-m-Xa; 1:15, "in 
E-vat^; 1:41, yynn E/icpcov^2:5, "jinari Ecrpco/T (A); 2:52, '^'in E<ra 
(A); 3:13, ^irPpTH Efcicias ; 4:28, bWlD "isn Ecrcp' croixiX (A).* 

Initial A / 1:16, '^nan AfmOt; 1:20, ths^pi Acrap/xcutf ; 3:7, 
r\»bn AAoa (A); 3:19," n^Mn Avavta; 3:20rri;']Cn Aoo&a; 4:13, 
nnn A^^; 4:20, "gn Amv (A); 2 Chron. 22:6, b«Tri A{ai;X. 

Exceptions: 3^20, HMn Acrov/3c; 4:30, TTD^n Epfm; 6:15, 
rPari Ayyia. 
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3. But initial n followed by wav is either Ov (i. e., ^H) or O 
(i.e., in) : 1:17, bTi Ov\; 5:14, -"l^in Ovpcc; 7:32, Dnin OuAifi (L) ;' 
2:19,50, nsin Op; 4:4, tlWTi Ocmv; 8:5, O'l^in Oi/i (W» A). Com- 
pare 6:53, liiin n-^a B(u(9«p«v; 7:34, nan OjSo/s. 

4. Final n is silent, and is treated simply as a mater lectionis, 
1:3, nblC5|n:a MaOowraXa; 1:18, nblC SoAa; 1:26, TTTi Bapa; 1:44, 
37, n-JTZa^, Zope; 1:35, nnp Kopt ; 4:17, nM"; IccmiSa (A). 
Similarly, 2:43, nsn ea<^<^ (A) ; 3:22, rrna Ma^t (but A,B€pia) ; 
4:18, ni3T Zafjuav. 

5. With furtive pathach, it takes the vowel E, unless consid- 
ered as plain n, as above: 1:4, Ti^ Nwc; 1:32, ffllD 2«c; 4:12, 
nOB B€<r<n7€ (*c(r<n; A). 

6. n in the middle of a name is treated in three ways, viz.: 
1 = ;^ ; 2 = vowel only; 3, with no assigned value whatever. 

Greek x: 1:37, nn? Naxc?; 1:26, linj Naxa»p; 1:40, flTO 
Mamxa^; 2:29, nSin« Axa)3ap; 2:31, "briH^Ax*"; 2:32, rSlD T« 
Axurafifm (A); 2:48, njn-^n eapxi« (A)\' 3:13, TTWl Axas; 4:11; 
"iTTfl Maxcip. 

Vowel only: 1:28, pnSMcroaic; 1:48, nlsm Po«i8«^; 2:10, 
■jilBn? Nooacuv; 2:44, Dm Pac^ (A); 2:54, Unb n-a BoctfXcc^; 3:15, 
]Vrr^ loKivav; 4:7, nnbr Soop; 4: 12, IDn; Noa?; 6:60, nhn PowjS. 
""silent:' 2:5, bJlttn") UfwvrfX; 2:9, bsprn*; Ipa^iyX; 2:52, 

niraan A/ifuivi^ (a);"2:54, ■^rira:a Mami'(A); 3:io, wzrr\ 

VoP^fi ; 3:11, ^rnm Ofcia ; 4:2, nriMrf ; 4:7, "'"^Fl^n^ Ao-^pal^A) ; 

4:12, nsnn 0avJ\A). 

VALUES OP y. 

1. The values of J follow very closely those of n, except 
where J has a consonantal value at the beginning of words, e. gf., 
2:42, HB"? ra4<^ (A); 4:13, bS'^jlV Po^oiai^X; 4:14, H^BJ Tcn^cpo; 
6:45, naby TaXtfuO; 2:18, HnW roiovjSa, Afovi^a (A)."*'* 

2. Initial 5 is generally represented simply by a vowel e or a; 
perhaps, as in the case of n , influenced by the vowel of the second 
syllable, e. g., 2:26, fTinr ATapa,ETcpa (A); 1:41, n» Am; 2:16, 
bsnto? AaarfX ; 2:8, n^'ITyAfapca (A) ; 2:35, -n? EW€iV2:17, Hto 
Afi€<r^{A); 2:12, nnij flySiyS. 

3. Finals: 1:39, 5372n ©a/xm; 1:30, SttlDtt Mcur/ia; 1:33, 
yTa« A/3€t8a; 2:43, jaic'ScfMia for S51311D SofuL'as in 2:13. 

1 L = Lagarde> Lucian cited by Siogfried-Stade. 

2 In most names beginning with n*^ the n i^ treated as silent, as may be seen by 
glancing over snch names in Siegfried nnd Stade^s WOrterbuch, 
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4. With furtive pathach, takes e: 2:24, Jippl ©exoK ; 3:7, TB; 
lac^c (A) (compare 2:28, yT loSac, perhaps' for JT); 8:33^ 
JW- "Sbtt McXx«rovc; 10:8, JSlba TcX/Swc; 14:7, Jaifl-'b^ EXcitra- 
uoc (BVand JTbja BoAcySac (B). 

5. y in the middle of a name may be consonantal, e, g,, 2:47, 
tff^ %aya<t> (A); but is usually with no other value than that of 
its vowel, this vowel being preferably o (see below) and influ- 
encing a contiguous vowel. 2: 11, TJSl B005 ; 2: 13, V012W Sa/iaa ; 
2:21, lyba roAooS; 8:7, -jaji Noo/ia;'8:8, VfV^ Baapa'(A); 9:35 
and 11:^43, rCWfl Mocxa (B). 

6. The tendency of 5 to take the vowel o is quite marked, e, g., 
4:13, bVCin ro^oviiyX; 4:14, n";!?? Tcx^cpa; 1:39, n» Ova/14; 2:11, 
tyh Boos; 8:1, -jW? Noopi; 9:35^ PliTa Mo^xa (B) ^2:48 and 3:2, 
rayn Ma>xa ; 4: iV, -^rOytt Ncoxa^a (BJ ; 4: 15, D?? Noo/i (B) ; 29: 12, 
■jTy'lco&iv; 1:42, "jj^r ioxucav A (Ovav B); 4:5, TTVi Noopa (A); 
4:36, nnpr Ia>icaj3a"(B); 1:40, -^;b? IcoAa/i (A); 1:^33, ^SP 0<f>€p; 

1 : 36, Dnya roco^ofi ; i : 5i, rrb? rcoXa. 

n PINAL. 

n final is usually represented by a, but I note these excep- 
tions in which it becomes c: 1:37, rtSlD So/ut/uic; 1:37, n?a Mofc; 
1:40, n^S At€ (A in Genesis). 

^ = ov. 

1:8, VO^ Xovs; 1:8, tt^S ^ovS; 1:3, HbtD^na Ma^otxroAa; D-'-J^b 
AovSuifA (Gen. 10: 13) ; 1 : 14, -^CW Ic/^ovcmtov ; 1 : 17, lilB« Aooovp ; 
1:17, l^b Aov8; 1:23, TSi» Ov^^ctp (t. e., TS^); 1:26, S^iniD 

Scpovx; 1:30, n:a^ni i&w/xa; i:3i, n^it:'; icrovp; 1:32, rri^ttp x^- 

Tovpa; 1:35, bHWn Payov,;X ; 1:35, IZSV^ Icovs; 2:1, 'jn^K^ Pov/^iyv 
(compare same verse, rn^iT] lov&i); 4:24, blXV2'2 NoftoviyX. 

greek ct OP CODEX B = t OP CODEX A = HEBREW ''T. 

B. A. 

1:5 Hebr.om. EXcto-a EXura 

1:6 na^'l Epci<^^ Pi<^c 

E/)t0o^ (D) 

1:7 rnzS'^ip'^r) ©op^a? 0apats 

1:33 ri'^nS A)8«&i A)8*&i 

1:35 TB'^bMi EXcK^s EXi<H; 

T • v: 

1 Chronicles, Ezodas, Numbers. 



1:62 "(rB 


B. A. 


2:10 ST3^a? 

TT * - 


Afi€iva&ifi AfuvaBaP 


6:3 -r-;? 




6:2 -^Szib 


Ao)3cvci Ao)9cvt 


6:2 -^5:012: 


Sc/ACCl ^ Sc/ici ^ 
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IN GENESIS, A FREQUENTLY HAS ci. 


1:9 


n^^"))! 


B. 
E-vct-Aar 


A. 

E-vi'Xa; Gen. 10:29, E-va-Aa 


1:11 


rryS 


Om. 


AwSuifjLj following G^n. 10:13 






and other plurals here 


(See note to p. 281) 


1:23 


TBi» 


Om. 


OvifKipf following Gten, 10:29 


1:38 


ir"! 


Om. 


Parcov; Gen. 36:21, Pcutcdv 






Pw«r (DE) 


1:39 


•nn 


Xoppa, 


Xoppt; Gen. 36:22, Xoppci 

Xop^ (E) 


2:1 


"■)> 


Acva 


Am; Gen. 35:23, Aevw 


6:1 


■•■i^i^a 


Mapapct 


Mcpopc; Gen. 46:11, Mtpapu 



PLUBAL ENDING D"] = A«ft {^T.)' 

lChron.l:ll: D'^'^T^b AcoSui/x; D'^:a» Avafuo^; D'^OTlb Aaj^iofi 
(Gen. 10); D'^nnB? Nc<^aAicifi (Gen. 10); D'^C'inD nar^wio/i; 
D*^llbp!3 XaorXoivicifi ; D'^rilDbS ^XiaruifA. ; D'^")nB3 Xa<^piccfi. 

i Chron. 2:55 : D'^rV'^ri ApyaOia^ ; D-^fWd^ Sa^tofi ; D-'rOSiTC 

1 Chron. 26:1, D-^rnj^. Kopcct/i (B); 26:16, D-'B^ Sc^^t/i^ (A). 
But compare 1 Chron. 14:11, D'^^nB-b??! BaoA'^^^wpcurav (A), 
^^loA ifta$ur€ifi (B). 

INITIAL Li, le, Ia>. 

The regular form of names beginning iST is Icd- ; beginning 
i"^ is Icd- ; beginning "VT is lov- ; beginning JT is Ic- (with a few 
exceptions). For confirmation of the above, it is suflScient to 
consult any Hebrew lexicon which gives the usual Greek form, 
e. g,, Siegfried und Stade. 

Ia = '' (^ in Segholates, see on Segholates below), e. g., 1:2, 
Ti;; laptB; 1:4, ne; Li<^^; 2:28, JT laSoc; 4:17, "jib; La«v (A); 
9: 10, 7D; laxciv ; 2: 2, 'j^Q^Sn Bcvta/xav. 

Ic = "'\'; ;;;),6.g., 1:20, Ittp;. Ic^crav; 1:81, n^ltt^ IcTTovp; 1:32, 
■jipp;. l€fdv; 1:32, pSip'; Icct/Sok ; 1 1 35, IDW; Icov«; 1:35, Obr IcyAo/x 

(Dbr?); 1:51, nn": ic^c^; 3:6, nnn*; icjSaop (A); 9:8, n;3r 

upi^ (A) ; 11:4, cJli^ Ic)8ovs. 

8EGH0LATE FOBM QETEL. 

The Segholate form qetel is generally rendered in Greek by 
an a in the first syllable and by c in the second, e. g,, 1:2, T>^ 
lapcB; 1:3, 1]ab Aa^x; l'^, DBMac^ ; 1:17, irfl Ta$€p; 1:19^ 
abB *aXcK ; 1 : 20, qb^ SoXcc^ ; 2: 4, -pB *af>c5 ; 2: 33, nbs ^oXrf (A) ; 
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2:48, nnip Sa/Scp (S€/3cp A); 3:7, M3 Na<^ (A); 6:52, ^73 ra^cp; 
7:31, nnrt Xa/Scp (A). 

But this form sometimes takes two o- vowels in Greek, 6. g,y 
1:17, ?|lCa Mcxrox; 2:17, ^n"; loOop (Ic^cp A) ; 7:6,1S2L Boxop (A) 
Compare Gen. 46:17, 'inn Xo/3«>p A (Xo/3oX D). 

With middle guttural the rule is two a's, e.flr., 2: 27, VT2 Moaf ; 
4:15,0?? NaafiA(NoofiB);Neh.7:49,nna Toop (A); Judg.9:26, 
bya roaS (A) ; Josh. 18:17, "(na Baa/* (A) ; Gen. 46:10, nni Soap. 

GBEEE at^"^. 

1 Chron. 1 : 2, ■j3'T5 Kaivav ; 1 : 17, ObT? AcXa^i ; 1 : 30, Htt^n 0at/iav 
(017/Aav D); 1:40, b^J roi/Si/X (Fao/SiyX A); 1:45, ^fi-'n ©oifuivwv 
(0€/iavaiv A); 1:53, ^a^^n ®aifmv; 2:6, ■jD'^H At^^i; 2:6, ]12^n 
Aifwvav (At/Attv A); 2:46, SIS'*? rat<^i7X {Tai<l>a rf iroXXoKrj A); 2:47, 
HB"'? TcukIhi ; 2: 51, Dnb"n''2L Bat^Xa/i/uuDv A (Bat^a Aofifuov B) ; 2: 54, 
Onb TTD, B€u,e\a€fi {BaiB\€€fi A); 4:3, 32, Dtt^ Atrav. 

EXAMPLES OF TBANSP081TI0N. 

1:6, pranain &opya^; 1:9, nsroD Sc/Scxa^a; 1:29, bsanH*] 

-SaPSarjX ; l": 42, "(lyT Zouxa/i, i. 6., -p^lT ; 'l : 51, mbj roiXo, i. 6., HbV; 
2:49, noa? Acrxo'^Axaa A); 3:18, n^jnn? Na^o&as (for examples 
of Greek nominative in s see v. 17); Josh. 19:5, ttlS'^Bri'n'^Sl 
Bai$fMX€p€P; 1 Chron. 5:3, "jin^n Ap<rwv B; 6:7, TBH^pco-ct B; 
Josh. 21:30, -ji-nn? AaPPiov B, A/58a>v A; 1 Chron. 6:64, ni^Tp 
KofiriSioO A; Gen. 46:21, 1S3 Xo/?wp A. 

NUNATION AND MIMATION IN THE GBEEK. 

Nunation: 1:9, «ni23 2a/8av (B E; A in 1:22 and in Gen. 25:3) ; 
1:30, rrn XoSSav (A^ln Genesis), XovSav (B in Chronicles) ; 1:30, 
»1TF\ ©oifiav; 2:11, H^bi? SoX/iwv, SaX/trnv (A); 3:5, HJaiD Sa^uiv; 
3:^5, nbbip SaXoiftaiv; Gen.25:15, n^QT]? Kc8/iav (D) ; 25^i4, yttlZJa 
Mour/mv {DE); Gen. 36:23, iSlD Soi^av (jD). 

Mimation: 1:5, na MaSoift*; 1-21, nbp'H Ac#cAa/i (A); 1:40, 
n»Ova,i(A),nvav(Gen.36:24); 1:46, n^VrcMotft; Josh. 19:2, 
MwXaSa (A), MoiXaSa/i (B*), Hebrew om. 

INTEBOHANGE OF FINAL ft AND v IN 1 OHBON. 1. 

1:8, D'J'ISp mapaiv (A, Gen. 10:6, 13); 1:11, D'^'n^b AovSiav 
(E, Gen. ioii3); 1:11, D'^ffi? Evcftcrtctv (E, Gen. 10:13); 1:11, 
D'^nnb Aa/?€iv (A) ; 1:21, D'niin KeSovpav (A) ; 1:29, Draa Ma)3crav 
(A)", Maaaav (jD, Gen. 25 : 13^) ; 1 : 32, "jia MaV ; 1 : 33, f;T13 MaSio^ ; 
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1:39, Dttin At/iav; 1:40, f^b? lu^X^ (A), SoiAoft (B); 1:40, Um 
Omv; 1:^42, "jnba BaJUuifi; 1:42, ■j'1» Apa^i (A, Gen. 36:28). 

CONFUSION OP a AND 3. 

1:10, niia? N€/?pa)8; 1:22, bn? Te^v; 1:32, ]'y21 Zc/i)8pav, 
Z€/?pay (A, Gen.' 25: 2); 2:6, "lat Zoii/Jpct; 2:13, 'D.^^2HA,i€LvaSaP; 
6:3, D^a? Afi/?pa,i; 19:7, SSH^ Bat8ai3ti (H); Josh. "19:2, »« 
Safuxa ; "joBh. 21 : 13, HMb Ac'/iva ; Josh. 21 : 30, bHip5p Ba<rcXXav. 

THE HALF-VOWEL UNDEB A GUTTUBAL AND PI. 

Silent: 1 : 2, bSlbbna MoXcXoyX ; 1:52, rim^bnHEXi)ai/ias; 2:3, 
n''3533 XavavtiTtSoq (B genitive), XavaavmSos (A); compare 2:48 
and 3:2, HSyfl Ma>xa; 4:19, ^TOVD Maxa^ {^wxaOu B); 4:36, 
nnp?: laxajS^ '(la>Ka/8a B) ; 5:12,*''3r lavai (lavciv B) ; 7:13, bVC'pT 
laxnrjX (icwrtiyX B). 

Pronounced: 1:42, ''^T loKwcav (lawKa/i) ; 4:5, fTW Noopa (A); 
5:28, l^ilS Aapwv; 6:65, D^ra Maawu/i (A), (Mavai/i in Joshua); 
compare josh. 21:35, bbn3 NaoAoiX (A). 



CX)MPABISON OF PROPER NAMES. 

THE FORMS OF THE PROPER NAMES IN THE FIRST SEVEN CHAPTERS OF CHRON- 
ICLES COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE EARLY mSTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

LXX. 
1 Chbon.i Gen. 1 Chbon. (B). Gen. (A). 



1:6 nr-n 

1:7 niD-'iDnn 



9 

11 

17 
22 
86 



xrao 

T : ~ 



1:36 



bTV 

T •• 



10:3 t\B'"\ 

10:4 xa'"a'T\ 

• T 

10:7 nroD 

10:13 D-n^ib 

10:23 Tca 

10:28 bnij 

T 

36:5 XD^'T 

(Qeri W'^) 

36:11 iB2 



EpeiifxiO (Pi^oe A) Fi<t)aO (Epuf^ D) 



PoSioi 
Sa/3ara 
AwBuifJi (A) 
Moo-ox W 
T€fuav (A) 
leovX 



0apo-(S 
PoSuK 

AovSietfi 
Moo-ox 
Om. 
Icovs 



1 The Greek texts agree in inserting EAcaa after Tp in 1 Chron. 1:5 = Gen. 10:2. 

2 The Greek understands the name as similar to that in verse 5, i. e., •jUnS^^^'^X* B 
omits Ts. U-23 of 1 Chron. 1. 
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1 Chbon. 


Gen. 


LXX. 
1 Chbon. (B). Gen. (A). 


1:39 Dai'n 


36:22 


T •• 


Ai/JLoy 




1:40 i;b? 


36:23 


13^ 


ScdAa/a 


rwXwv 


"BID 

• : 




iB^ 


%<oP {^w<f>ap A) 




1:41 lilD^ 


36:26 


ir? 


AourcDV 


Ai/o-wF 


l':^'^ 




wv 


E/i€pQ>v (A/iada A) 


Afia&i (Ada^a E) 


1:42 pr 


36:27 


m 


^ ( (IwaKap Kal 
( OvKan A) 


(lewvKaft D) 


"|iTD'"n 


36:28 


ir^ 


Aaurctfv 


Feuroiv {Pri<rcav E) 


1:46 m-T? 


36:35 


f^"^ 


Te^^/i iT€$ea,i A) 


TtOOaifi 


(Qeri rrn?) 










1:50 Tin 




'^. 


A8a8 (Aa«o, V. 51) 


kpaO 


• T 


36:39 


SUB 

T 


^oycop 


^oycop 


1:51 n-b9 

t: - 


36:40 


t: - 


FoiXa 


TwXa 




Joshua. 




Joshua. 



2:6 



2:6 



2:7 



•"IttT 



n^ 



■05 



7 : 1 ■''nST Zafi)8p« (Za«3/« A) -^ Za/i/3p« B 

I Zo/i/3pt F 



2:11 wabiD 

2:12 ^123*' 

IT • 

2:13 'np''» 



1 KiNOB. 

5:11 yTn ^apa 

Joshua. 
7:1 15? Axop 

Ruth. 

4:20 nabb ) 

4:21^i:ibttS ^'^'-'<^'^''^)is«AM<^A 

1 Sam. 
16:5«g. ^1D"» 

j Sa/ia B 



lecroxu 
leo-oxu 



1 Kings. 

fAopoa A 
AopoAA B 

Joshua. 
( AxavA 
( A;(ap B 

Ruth. 
( Sa\fuiv B 



1 Sam. 
lecro-Gu (B) 



16:9 il231S Safuia (Sa/uiia A) 



( Sa/tA / jg A 



1 Apparently two renderings of the same name. On A's use of Genesis in correcting 
Chronicles see p. 281. 
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1 Chbon. 
2:16 "TpaSl 

•n • -: 

2:17 -iri;: 

3:1 b««3^ 

... y. 

3:5 HyaiD 

T : • 

3:6 3rC'fl''b« 

T T • v: 

3:10 rP3H 
3:11 D"<V 

T 

mr 

8:12!in;S^» 

8:13 TPpTTt 
3:14 SirPTDii"' 



LXX. 
2 Sam. 1 Cbbom. (B). 2 Sam. (B). 

2:18 "VD'O.'A kfitum A)3e<r<ra (A^at A) 

17:25 bySM Aj3c(y(ua(A^Y<u«A)A/3ctyiua 

Hin" lo$op (I«fcp A) loOtp 

3:3 UMbS Aafiv(i^(AaXovM A) AaXovia 

b^i'^nH A/Jtyot^ AjSiyoia 

(Qeri b?5''MJ) 

5:14 *9^2)1D Safiav (Sa/iaa A) SafifU>v$ 

5:15 ^ID^bS EX€iau (EXuraMa A) EXctcovs 



1 Kings. 
14:31«g. D'^nS A)8cia 

22: 51 etc. D'^iri'' l^fMfjL 



2 Chbon. 

21:17 TnHin" 



O^eca 



2 Kings. 
14:13 WiCtrr loxi^ 

r : 

12:22etc.rP2:flK Afuwrias 
15:30 rPT? Afopia 

(v.32^n^T^) 

'20:10 w;»pTnv 

18:l«g. n^piri ■ EfcKias 

(HoB.icinjpm';)^ 

Jbb. 

27:1 SirPlDlfii"' loMTcia 
^ *(Kt.) 
2 Kings. 



3:15 DWri'' 23:34 ='DT''b» loKwcet/i 

CTpn^: 24:17 '^n;?^ ScScxia 



1 Kings (B). 
Afiiov 

liDpOfL 

2 Chbon. (B). 

2 Kings (B). 

I<iNlS 

A/iccrcraas 
A^opiov 



E^cKias 

loxrcia 
EAxcucct/iA. 



1 1 Chron. 14 :5«g. givea the following variants in the list of David's sons : 

;pyQ1p = K^tp of 1 Chron. 3. y^O*^^^ = TJJipb^ of 1 Chron. 8. 

t:b9bK=Db9-^b« " - 

s Changed by Pharaoh Neco. 
8 Changed by king of Babylon. 
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LXX. 

1 Chbon. (B). 2 Kings (B.) 

SoAov/iA. (SaXXov^i A ) 'HtXXrjfi 
Ic^ovias* 



1 Chbon. 


Jeb. 


3; 15 D^bip 


22:11 »Dblz5 
\ - 


3:16 n^i" 

t:t: : 


27:20 miS^ 

t: t : 




22:24 !im3 

t: t 




28:4 n^r 

t: T : 




24:1 !in;»^ 




(Ketliib) 


« 


52:31 -p^ilT 




2 KlHOS. 




24:6 -prin^ 








1:2 -prS^ 



loMucei/i &t8 

loNUCCl/IA. 
loNUCCi/i 

1 Chbon. Gen. (Ex. 6:15). Num. 1 Chbon. (B). Oen. (A). Num. (B). 

4:24 bWa? 46:10 bV(V2^^ 26:12 b»TO5 Na/wwiyX IcftoviyX Na/iovi/X 



•T 

n-iT 



)■ 



nns 



■r=: 



1 Chbon. Joshua. 

4:29 nnba 19:3 



4:90 



ibin 19:4 

rr 



lopav I'^X^^/^ la^etv 

(IiVet/3 A) 

tin Zapc5 Soap Zapa 

(Zapac A) (ZoaX D) 
1 Chbon. (B). Joshua (B). 

nba Aj3cXXa(BaXttaA) BoiXa i ^^^^^'^ ^' 
T T ^ BeX/9(i;Xa A 

nbinbS 0ovXa€ft(e«XaaA) EX^ovXa 

{EXBovSaS A ) 

b^nS Ba^<wv(Ba^vXA) BovXa 



4:31 D'^WC ")Sn 19:5 HC^C "^JH HfiKruata-opafi Sapo-ovo-civ * 

(H/u<rveaHrc/iA A) {Acrepffoverifi A) 

'*»";a n**:! i9:6 nisnb n'^a Bpoov/xo-ew/xt/i* Ba^opo)^ 

{Bapovfi'ff€wp€ifJL A) (Ba(0aX/9a9 A) 
4:32 -pn 19:7 "nn? ©oxxa (eoxx«»' A) ©oXxa xol Ic^cp 



O-^iyiD 



5:27 



5 ^^. 



;11D-^a 6:1,2 






(Be^cp A) 
Koi o( dypoi avrwK 



1 Used by Jeremiah as an epithet for THKIH^ aQ<l adopted by the chronicler. 

2 Thns the LXX. throughout, except in the three places indicated where Iwoicct^ occurs 
8 Ba#ovA is inserted by A here from the next verse (= b^n2l)» where it is omitted. 

* A combination with the following name D'''TytD • 

!^Also in Gen. 46:11; Ex. 6:16, 17; Num. 3:17; B Ttlirmv, A Tiipvmv throughout. Josh 
21:27 ptl5'^3 = l Chron. 6:56 QitS^^- 
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LXX. 
1 Chson. 1 Chbon. 1 Chbon. 5 (B). Exodus (B). 

5:29 D'^na 6:20 Om. MapuLfi Mapia/^ 

1 Chbon. 6 (B). 1 Cheon. 6 (B). 

6:8,22 qc^'SSl 6:24 qc»'*n« S Afiuieap (37)A/?uicTap Apuump 

(A/3to<ra0 A) (Afiuuratp B*>) (A/Smuto^ F) 
1 Chbon. 
6:9 b»"»'lW 6:21 (rT'SBS) OpciyX Sa</Kivia 

(OvpciyX A) (Za^avtov genitiTe A) 

rPTJ n^^V Ofeia Aiapui 

b^»ip bV& SoovX IwiyX 

6:10 nia'^riS 6: 20 riTO AXctfwo^ Mc^(Maa^A) 

(Ox«M«^ A) 

1 Chbon. 1 Chbon. 1 Sam. 1 Chbon. 6(B). 1 Chbon. 6(B). 1 Sam. (B). 

6:11 ■'Bis 6:20 Z^^l 1:1 ^^2 Sov<^i Sov<^ iv^axrup' 

(Kethib Cl'^X) (2ou^i A) (Sow A) 

nre ^:i9 nin ^mh Kcuva^=» ©«€ ©okc 

(Kko^A) (eooveA) (eoovA) 

6:12 nH-'bH bH-'bH WJT^bH EXia/? EXcii/X HXaov 

"" **•* ' '"' (EXtiyXA) (EXioi/A) 

ISAM. 1Chb.(B). 1Chb.6:18(B). 1 Sam. (B). 

6:13 '■'31231 6:18 b»V 8:2 b»V Savet Ion;X Ion;X 

' ' " " (2aw A) 

1 Chbon. Joshua. 1 Chbon. (B). Joshua (B). 

6:43 'h^n 21:15 -jbh ScAva* (NiyXwi^ A) AiXw/i (OX«r A) 

6:44 yiy 21:16 Jltt^'-nKTi';? A<mv kcut^v Array A<m koI Taw 

(om. ATTai» A) (Aiy om. Tow A) 

6:45 yna 21:17) 1 5:f ra^au (ro^ce a) S ''^^ 

> Derired from OTS 13 • 

s Probably xal Na# of which A has a oorruption ; hardly by mere tranaposition, since 
conBonantal n = X» P'287. 

3 Error for "^JW^I 5 compare 1 Sam. 8:2. 

* Verses 42 and 14 of the Greek have these names in place of the Hebrew '^X^\ whereas 
IffMop (Ic#«p A) occurs in 1 Chron. 6:43, against the Hebrew ib*^ (^bn)* A, in Joshaa, 
has followed the Hebrew order. 
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1 ChSON. JOSHT7A. 

6:45 naby 21.18 



6:53 Dyap*^ 21:22 
6:55 1» 21:25 

"T 

T : • 

6:56 -jbia 21:27 






6:57 trnp 

6:58 TiiDUO 

T 

Da; 

"T 

6:59 b;2Ja 

T T 

6:60 ppm 

6:61 -jijan 
6:62 isia"! 

T 

6:66 ni:a»-i 

T 

6:66 TW;; 
1 Chbon. 



(Q«ri •jbia) 
mnwa 



21:28 
21:29 

21:30 






21:31 n]5bn 
21:32 -iK-n nan 



21:31 



21:36 



DTip; 

nnip. 

nbi 

T 



LXX. 

1 Chbon. (B). Joshua (B). 

TaX€fi€0 (TaXrifuB A) Fa/AoAa ( AX/Muy A) 
Ixoa/i (Icjc/iaai' A) Om.B(Ka/30-ae(^A) 
A/iap {Enjp A) Tava;( (Goamx A) 

Om. B (I/3XaaA* A) Ic/8a^a (Bai^tra A) 
FoiXav (rauXwy A) FavXcDV (TuiXay A) 

AarfpioO (TafuaB A) Boco/xiv 

(Bec^apa A) 

KeScs (Kfdce A) Kcuroiv (KurMtfr A) 

Om. B^ (Afwt A) Pc/u^xa^ (UpfuaOA) 

Om. B (AwM A) Uriyrjv ypafifiartov 

Mooo-a (Mao'aX A) Boo'cXAav 

(Motf'aaX A) 



Ikojc (lajcax A) 



XcAxaT(0eXifo^A) 



XafiiaO (Xafjuap A) Nc/ifia^ 

(E/ia9d(tfp A) 

KapiaOoAfji Q^tfifitav 

(Noe^/Mtfi^ A) 

FtfiiJLiDV Maav (Exra^ A) 

®axx€ca (9a/3«p A) KaSi/s (Kopoa A) 
Fafifiiov (PafuaO A) Pa/AO)^ 



Maavat^ 

(MaaMu/AA) 



Ka/iciv 

(Maya(^ A) 



nir ^ai€p(^a^,pA) lairjp 



Oen. 



7:1 n»^ 46:13 pj^lB 26:23 n^B *ovt 

(90 va A) 



Num. IChkon.(B). 6en.(A). Num. (B). 

$ova ^ova 



(Qerin'nir) 



nr 



n^TD** Icurcrovp lotrov^ laxrovp 

(loffov^ A) (Io<rov/3 D) (Po<rov/3 F) 



1 Aa^wp, which B reads in the oorresponding place, is eyidently a second reading of the 
preceding 21*1^^ t the first reading being Ac^cpct. 
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1 Chbon. Gkn. Num. 1 Cheon.(B). Gmi.(A). Num. (B). 

7:6 >b»rT 46:21 bai23» 26:38 b3ipfc< ASciiyX AafiriX A(Tvfirjp 
""' "' " ' ' ' ' ' (lo^iijXA) 

7:13 b^^SrP 46:24 b»Srr 26:48 b»2rp Uiairjk A<rti/X Sai/X 

" "' " • •" " • '' (I<urii7XA)(Acr«ijXD) (AcriiyX AF) 

(A<njX Bat>) 

D^blS DblZ3 DblD SoXiD/ACDv livXkrffi, ScAAi; 

(ZeXXowAtA) (SeXXijMAP) 

7:30 rrilD'^ 46:17 rniD*^ 26:44 Omits. I<roixi Ic<r<rcu Omits. 



rnip 


rniD Omit£ 


}. Sopc Soap 


Omits. 


1 Chbon. 


Num. 


1 Chbok. (B). 


Num. (B). 


7:20 Tia 


26:35 nsa T 

V V 


Om. B (BapaS A) 


Om. 


nnn 


inpiT 


Om. B (OaaB A) 


Tavax 



iln the fuller list of the descendants of Benjamin in 1 Chron. 8:l«g. the following 
yariants occnr: 

1 Chron. Gen. Num. 1 Chbon. (B). Gen. (A). Num. (B). 

8:1 CTO^) <6:21 IDJ 26:38 Omits. wpmriroKOP avrow Xo^t•p Omits. 

(XofimKD) 

nnnX '^nS DT^^ Ia^a,,A (A«paA) Ayx*w Iaxetp«' 

(^lyi^iJ.^) ' "* (v.4Axta,om.A) (Ayx«M' D) (Axtp«' A) 

-• (AxioyF) 

8:3 n-JS T^fi 26:40 nn^ AAti ApoJ A6a^ 
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THE OKIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF THE GUNt- 

SIGNS. 

By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 

Brown University. 



The excavations of the French at Tello and of The University 
of Pennsylvania Expedition at Nippur have at last revealed the 
more important archaic forms of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
signs, without which all attempts to trace the origin of the cunei- 
form characters have necessarily been only in part successful. 
Availing themselves of this new material, and although working 
in accordance with fundamentally different principles, Professors 
Delitzsch and Hilprecht have already made invaluable contribu- 
tions toward the solving of the riddles connected with the origin 
of the most common signs. The new field has been well opened 
up by these pioneers, but almost everything yet remains to be 
done before it will be completely in the possession of the 
Assyriologist. 

Starting with the testimony of the Assyrians themselves that 
certain characters, which they designated in their syllabaries as 
guntl-signs, were formed from simple signs. Professor Delitzsch, 
by a comparison of the archaic forms, has shown in his Entsiehnng 
des dUesten Schriftsystems {=EdS.) that the distinctive mark, 
whereby the guntl are distinguished from their corresponding 
simple signs, consists of three or four parallel lines, written in front 
of or on the face of the simple character. Thus, for example, from 

p=<7 (Assyrian t»^ ) Is, is formed p<^ (Assyrian t^^I^), guntl 

Is (S® 93). He has also demonstrated conclusively that the 
same distinctive lines appear in many more than the eleven 
characters designated as guntl-signs by the authors of the syl- 
labaries. Indeed it is safe to say that this motif was employed 
by the primitive sign-maker more frequently than any other in 
the creation of his characters. Here is evidently to be found one 
of the most important keys thus far discovered with which to 

299 
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unlock the mysteries still surrounding the origin of many of the 
oldest and at the same time the most obscure signs. 

Prom a study of the use of the guntL-motif, Professor 
Delitzsch further draws the induction that it symbolizes an 
increasing, a heightening, a Potenzierung of the idea represented 
by the original sign (p. 66 sq.). Accepting this conclusion, how- 
ever, one finds it difficult to follow him in the explanation of the 
origin of the guntl-signs when he says: "Jede HinzufOgung 
bedeutet eine Mehrung, Steigerung, die Vier ist die gesteigerte, 
potenzierte Zwei, also soUte wohl mit ihrer Ein- oder Vorftlgung 
die Potenzierung des Begriflfs des einf achen Zeichens symbolisiert 
werden? Ich antworte: Ja/'* Although the explanation here 
presented seems very simple to one accustomed to abstract think- 
ing, when analyzed it becomes evident that in reality it bespeaks 
a mental development scarcely to be expected in the primitive 
man. To put one mark by another and recognize that the one 
has been doubled, or by writing the same sign two or three times 
to indicate the idea of plurality, is quite different from conceiving 
of the Potenzierung eines Begriffs, and then representing this 
by three or four conventional lines. Granting that the early 
sign-makers possessed as highly developed a mathematical sense 
as is claimed, it must be seriously questioned whether they were 
able to depart so far from the concrete as this explanation requires. 
Furthermore no analogies are cited in support of such a departure. 
Instead, as Professor Delitzsch himself has demonstrated so 
clearly, in every other sign which can be analyzed with certainty, 
a picture of some concrete object with which the sign-maker was 
familiar furnished him the materials with which he constructed 
his characters. Hence we are compelled to reject this ingenious 
theory unless proof, of whose existence there is no suggestion, 
can be adduced in its support. If this explanation be rejected 
one must be sought which will be concrete and at the same time 
consonant with the mental development of the sign-maker and 
with the methods which he used in expressing his ideas. In 
seeking symbols whereby he could represent these ideas it was 
natural that he should employ the objects with which he was most 
familiar, and, therefore, it is not surprising that ten and possibly 
twelve of the original signs or motifs represented parts of the 
human body. Of these, two — the arm and the hand — were most 

I EdS., p. 66. 
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commonly used as symbols of strength. In reality they have the 
same content, for the hand, being the more important part, repre- 
sented the arm; and both in turn originally the strength of the 
man. By a most natural transference, both likewise came to be 
used as symbols of not merely the might of a man but also of 
abstract power or strength (ID and S^, Imtlku). It is the 
hand, however, which in Babylonian and Assyrian literature is 
constantly used to represent the strength and power of a man 
when these are exerted so as to aflfect and influence persons and 
objects. Throughout the historical inscriptions runs the familiar 
refrain, *'my hand conquered,*' or "the peoples, the spoil of my 
hand" (nisi kisitti kfttia). The pious Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian kings frequently assert that they "built temples with their 
hand," meaning that the temples arose as a result of the exertion 
of their power and influence. "To take one's hand" (^abfttu 
or abftzu), that is to communicate strength to another by taking 
his hand, is a regular idiom whereby the idea of helping another 
is expressed; while "to remove (nakftru) the hand from another" 
is equivalent to desertion or rebellion against him. Thus it is 
that in the most ordinary expressions the hand (kfttu, repre- 
sented by the sign S^) is used in precisely the same way and 
with the same force as the guutk-motif, namely, to indicate the 
impartation of might or power to a person or object. One quota- 
tion will suflSce to remind the Hebrew student of the same usage 
in the Old Testament: "The Lord hath spoken of David saying. 
By the hand of my servant David I will save my people Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand of their 
enemies" (2 Sam. 3:18), where "hand" is twice used in the 
sense of "power" and once as a medium for the exercise of divine 
might in the affairs of men. 

All of these common Semitic idioms, as well as the function 
of the hand in actual experience, suggest that the sign, which the 
sign-maker on a priori grounds would be expected to employ 
when he wished to indicate the communication of power so as to 
add to the potentiality of a person or thing or to increase the 
intensity of an action, is the hand. An examination of the 
archaic form of the ideogram for hand {9 ) demonstrates that 
this is precisely what he did. Instead, however, of employing the 
entire sign, which would have been impracticable, he used, as in 
other analogous cases, only the most essential elements and at the 
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same time those easiest to represent, namely, the four fingers. In 
all the archaic signs for the hand and also when this is united 

with the arm as in the archaic signs, g wr^ , id, and jp=g, da, 

the four fingers are represented by four parallel lines, while the 
thumb is separated from them by a wider space and is repre- 
sented by a line curving downward to the left. In some cases, 

as for example ^ ^ , da (Penn., II., No. 87, col. i, 26), the 

separation is more marked, while in a, sti, last line of Uru 

Kagina,' and H^m^ , id (Penn., II., No. 87, col. ii, 41), the 

thumb has apparently been left oflF entirely as unimportant. 

The distinction between the four fingers and the thumb and 
the superior importance of the former becomes more evident when 
one objectively pictures the act of grasping something with the 
hand, for in that case it is the four fingers which enclose the 
object, while the thumb is quite apart from the four fingers and 
plays the secondary rOle of supplementing them. The Sumerian 
conception of the importance of the fingers is also best illustrated 
by the name which they gave to them, "horns of the hand" 
(S^.SI). The fact that among Semitic peoples the horn was 
also a symbol of strength may shed still more light upon the use 
of the most prominent elements in the hand as the conventional 
symbols of imparted power. 

The reason why four lines are most commonly used as the 
gnnti-motif is now evident. Equally significant is it that in no 
case (as far as I have observed) are more than four lines used. 
The frequent use of two or three lines, interchangeably with the 
more common four, may possibly be due to a deliberate purpose 
on the part of the sign-maker to represent a comparative instead 
of a superlative Potenzierung by means of two or three fingers 
(only a part of the power of the hand) instead of by four. A 
study of these cases, however, leads to the conclusion that less 
than four lines are employed, (1) merely for the sake of conven- 
ience, as, for example, when the space is limited, or (2) as the 
result of the peculiarities of individual scribes. The same sign 
is sometimes written in one inscription always with four and in 
another contemporary inscription with but three lines. The same 
character also is written in the same inscription and the same word 

1 Of, Axniand et M6chineaa, Tableau Compari^ p. 55. 
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or phrase with a diflferent number of lines. Such conventional 
variations are of too frequent occurrence in the case of other 
characters to require further comment. An interesting parallel 
is found in the archaic Hebrew letter Kdph ^ , which is one 
of the most indisputable derivatives from the Assyrian, in which 
the sign for hand has been still further conventionalized. The 
results of the same process reappear in the Hebrew Yddh i , 
which probably originally represented the bent arm and hand. 
The important point to note, however, is that, as a general rule, 
the older the inscription the more regularly do the four lines 
appear, while in the case of the same sign in the later inscrip- 
tions, three and often only two lines predominate. 

A striking illustration of this conventionalizing process is 

found in the sign for man, archaic ^^^^^iJ]]^^ or ^^^jj'*^ . Whether 

we find in this a picture of a man, drawn for the sake of conven- 
ience in a horizontal instead of an upright position, as claimed 
by Professor Hommel,* or with Professor Delitzsch see in it the 
figure of a man, stretched out with his face to the earth, prostrate 
before the deity ,^ it is impossible to conclude with the latter that 
the three or four vertical lines are the guntl-rno/i/; for his inter- 
pretation that they represent a " Steigerung der Unterwtlrfigkeit 
unter die Gotter" is, at best a conjecture built upon another con- 
jecture. Granting that the representation is that of a man pros- 
trate on his face before the gods, it is difficult to see how or why 
the idea of greater subjection to the gods should also be intro- 
duced, for the position itself represents superlative UnterwUr- 
figkeit. Furthermore, although the picture is evidently very 
conventional, and therefore imperfect, it is exceedingly improb- 
able that such an important member as the arm or at least the 
hand would be completely ignored. The three or four vertical 
lines are exactly in the position where those members are to be 
expected, and constitute a representation of the hand, which is in 
perfect harmony with the exceedingly conventionalized picture 
before us, and analogous with that which has already been 
observed in other archaic characters. 

In the light of the present study it is possible to trace his- 
torically and to illustrate each step in the development of the 

1 Oe»ch. Bab, u. Auyr.^ p. 35. 
3£<I5., P.1M. 
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parallel lines which constitute the distinctive element in the gund- 
signs. The original symbol of a man's strength (imtlku), when 
communicated to a person, object, or action, was the forearm or 
hand. Of the two signs representing respectively the forearm 
and hand, naturally the latter, being the simpler, was chosen 
when a motif symbolizing imparted power was required by the 
sign-maker. Since the original sign for hand H was too com- 
plex for convenience, it was successively simplified, becoming in 
turn B , 3 or m , s or m , and even — or ii . As might 
be expected, older forms survived and continued to be used 
side by side and interchangeably with those which had been more 
conventionalized . 

The use of a familiar sign, whose meaning was well estab- 
lished, as a motif in the formation of new signs was in perfect 
accord with the methods of the sign-ipaker. Many examples 
might be cited to demonstrate that this concrete and graphic 
mode of representing an idea by the combination of different 
signs was his most striking characteristic. Fortunately Professor 
Delitzsch has already collected them in his chapter on "Die 180 
bekannten Zeichenkomposita,"* so that it is only necessary to call 
attention to some of the representative examples. The sign ^ ,. 

representing food, bread, inserted in »*fe/, mouthy gave ►^fel, 
to eat. Similarly »fcSZ , to drink, was made by inserting ff y 
watery in Kitf , mouth. The combination of fcf/ , ox, with ^ , 
mountain, gave i;^ (rlmu), ox of the mountain, wild ox. The 
sign < , to depress or depression, inserted within ^^ , earth, 
gave ^M , ravine, deep valley; while the same sign written 
within (Q , enclosure, appears in £<1 , pool, cistern. 

When the sign-maker required an ideogram for male slave, 
he took the sign for male, man, archaic "^^ , and added to it 
archaic ^<, kasftdu, the character representing conquest and 
capture, thus creating the sign archaic •^^xj (ardu), slave. 
Similarly by adding the same sign to the ideogram for female he 
produced the sign for female slave, archaic ^J< (amtu). The 

1 EOS., pp. 4i-ei 
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close parallel between this use of << and that of the sign for 
hand is obvious; each in accord with its respective signification 
transforms the meaning of the ideogram to which it is appended, 
the one imparting the idea of dependence and the other that 
of power. 

Several of the most common and at the same time more diflS- 
cult signs have been selected as suggestive illustrations of the 
earlier stages in the development of the guntl-sign. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the discovery of fire preceded that of 
writing, and if so one of the first things which the primitive 
sign-makers would desire to represent, would be this wonderful 
miracle which so fascinated the Oriental of antiquity. In the 

archaic form of the ideogram for fire = ^ =J one recognizes on 
the right the sign for instrument or wood, in the middle a char- 
acter which Professor Delitzsch designates as the "Richtungs- 
motiv,*** while the four lines on the left, which in Penn., II., No. 
87, col. ii, and elsewhere appears in the form W , are at once 
identified as the guntl-sign. In the light of the present study, 
two difficulties connected with Professor Delitzsch 's interpretation 
of this compound ideogram immediately disappear, for the ver- 
tical line at the left of the guntl-sign evidently represents a 
fuller writing of the sign for hand; while the ideogram as a whole 
instead of consisting of the sign for an instrument or wood and 
the Richtungsmotiv, plus the abstract idea of Potenzierungy 
becomes simple and concrete. The picture is that of a hand, 
the symbol of power communicated, turned toward the instru- 
ment or wood; they, united, vividly suggest the way in which 
fire was generated by the early man. If we further accept 
Professor Delitzsch 's conclusion that the central character rep- 
resents the act of turning, the details of the picture become 
complete. 

The sign LAQ, archaic ^111 , with its double significance 
(1) sukkal-sukallu, high official, minister, and (2) lab- 
mi stl, to wash, to interpret which Professors Delitzsch and Hil- 
precht adduce such widely diflferent and conflicting theories, 
becomes clear when we recognize the symbol of the potent hand, 
doubled to indicate greater efficiency. In the one case the strong 
hand, rendered so by the power communicated by the king to his 

1 EOS., p. 178. 
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servant (c/. the idiom "to take one's hand," p. 301), gives a most 
graphic representation of the high oflScial or minister of the king, 
while the same elements, the strong hand or hands, — when their 
energy is applied to the act of cleansing of which they were 
the universal instruments among primitive men, — give the verb 
to wash. Another slightly different explanation is also possi- 
ble, if one part of the sign be regarded* as the symbol of the 
ordinary hand, while the other represents the power communi- 
cated by the potent hand; in that case the first meaning would 
be represented by the hand of the minister, rendered strong 
by the powerful hand of the king, which rests upon it; and the 
second would be symbolized by the energetic application of the 
one hand to the other, which is most suggestive of the act of 
washing. 

These two examples illustrate how naturally and simply the 
hand came to be used as a motif; for here it enters into combina- 
tion with other signs, just as the sign for bread is written within 
that for mouth in making the familiar character which represents 
the act of eating, or as the sign for wood or stafif is combined with 
that for bearer to symbolize the bearer of the staff, namely, the 
shepherd. 

The signs *2i^ ^ I D ^ and f , S tj . which originally rep- 
resented the strength of a man, came in time to symbolize not 
only human strength but also strength in general, as, for example, 
that of the gods or of natural forces and finally strength in the 
abstract, irrespective of its source. Naturally the sign for hand, 
when used as a motif in the guntl-signs, passed through the 
same stages of historical development, until it became a conven- 
tionalized symbol of the increase or Poteiizierung of the idea 
represented by the simple sign. In the light of its origin and 
signification it is obvious why it frequently transformed a simple 
into an intensive verb. In some instances also an intransitive is 
changed into a transitive verb. For example the archaic sign tj , 
according to II R. 39, 47 e, has the value si -m aid, to fill and 
be full. S^ 66 gives as an equivalent of s i - g u n Cl (new Assyrian 
tf^T, dar) stltturu, which is from *)m to be in excess, to 
surpass the usual amount, and hence to be huge, to be distin- 
guished,^ which in the saph'el always has a transitive meaning, 

1 Cf. Del. HWB. 2486 ; EOS. 67. 
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namely, to add to, to make greater, to give,^ This change is 
explained when it is remembered that the gnn fi-motif symbolizes 
itself a force in action (originally the potent hand), which is 
fundamentally transitive and therefore suflScient to render tran- 
sitive the verb upon which its influence is exerted. 

In passing, the striking analogy which exists between the 
change in meaning represented by the intensive stems of the 
Semitic and certain non-Semitic languages and that effected by 
the gnnfi'motif, is worthy of notice, for it opens up a broad and 
important field for investigation. On the other hand a knowledge 
of the origin of the gun tL-motif furnishes a new key for the more 
exact interpretation of the many complex characters which bear 
the mark of the hand communicating power. 

In conclusion we may ask. What was the origin of the term 
"guntl**? Since it was the designation of one of the earliest 
motifs used by the primitive sign-maker, it is probable that its 
origin is to be sought in the ancient Sumerian rather than the 
later Babylonian or Assyrian. Professor Sayce's conjecture that 
the term is derived from the Sumerian gun, tail,^ must be aban- 
doned together with his untenable theory adduced to explain the 
origin of the gunCl-signs. Professor Delitzsch is clearly far 
nearer the truth when he traces its derivation to the Sumerian 
gun, which, according to S^ 369 (c/. II R. 38, 14-18 e) is 
synonymous with the Assyrian biltu.^ In support of his 
theory of the origin of the guntl-signs he prefers to derive 
it from the secondary meaning of biltu, which is that of 
"burden," Last, translating the term gunfl Beschwerung. In 
view of the evident antiquity of the word it is, however, ante- 
cedently much more probable that it is to be associated with 
the primary and far more common meaning of "tribute, gift." 
Every Assyrian scholar will recall the recurring phrase biltu u 
mandattu, in which biltu is used parallel with mandattu, 
that which is given by one to another, a gift. The original 
and prevailing meaning of the verb bsT, from which biltu is 
derived, is "to bring something." In its primary use biltu 
designates — as Professor Delitzsch himself states* — "was man 

1 Cy. V R. 3, 77 ; Neb. Grot. 1. 15. 

3 Lectures upon the Aatyrian Language, p. 154. 

8£7d^.,p.06. 

* HWB„ p. 232, a 
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darbringt/' The fundamental meaning of gun-biltu, there- 
fore, is not that of Beschwerung, but of bringing and giving 
something. Hence the guniring of a simple sign indicates that 
something has been added to the idea represented by it. A 
more appropriate term could not be found to describe the guntl- 
motif which symbolizes the impartation of power through the 
potent hand. 
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A CURIOUS MISTAKE. 



In the Babylonian Talmud (Bekh. 86) the sages of Athens are said 
to have asked R. Joshua ben Qananjah among other puzzling questions 
the following: H'Tlin p-'BJ KS^Ha n^MT (or KS^S^I) »2S1S*n if a 
pallet die while still within the egg how can its soul come outf The 
Rabbi's answer, ^5^ SSTTQ ^ ^he same way it came in, shows his 
strength in repartee. 

The 'ArClkh («. v, VS*)) quotes this question, omitting the initial V 
Whether this omission is due to the author of the 'ArClkh or to the 
copyist from whose text he quoted, it is in any case evident that the 
initial 1 was taken to be the conjunctive particle. All Talmudic com- 
mentators and lexicographers have since followed the 'ArClkh and I 
myself have quoted a word, HS^2f7» a by-form of KS''S*i> in my grammar, 

fi m V Q Q T 

§ 81.* But a glance at the Syriac equivalent of our word \^^ or )^^o 
shows that the *) is the first stem-consonant and that a word HS^'S*) does 
not exist. The word is evidently etymologically connected with Arab. 
\j^\% to lay an egg tvith one ptish, 

A curiosity of another kind seems to represent the Talmudic word 
fc^'^dH nose, nostrils. Levy connects this word with the Latin "os" 
m/mth, Greek 5<r<rc the two eyes ; Kohut sees in it Greek o^ ear or pis 
no8e; Jastrow connects it with Hebrew rj^. In my opinion the word 
represents the Assyrian uzzu wrath. The word came to mean nose by 
analogy with the Hebrew r;^ which includes both meanings. 

A somewhat apalogical case is presented by the use of German 
gleichen for geme haben, heard among American Germans, which is due 
to the double meaning of the English word "to like." 

Another word H''C*1H» meaning a certain quarter of meat, is evidently 
Assyrian a s 1 1 u , a part of the body coming in pairs, probably thigh, ham 

Hebrew Union (College, ^* Levias. 

Cincinnati, O. 

• Cf. AJSL.i Vol. XIII., p. 46. 
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THE NEW STUDY OF ARABIC GRAMMAR .♦ 



To all appearance the study of Arabic grammar is about to enter 
up)on a new stage of development. Up till now with few, and these only 
slight, exceptions European grammarians have been content to take the 
materials, the methods and the hjrpotheses of the native writera and 
arrange and recast them only to the extent absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of western teaching. It is easy to see how this must have been 
so from the necessities of the case. The books were there ready to act 
as guides and it would have been folly to turn from them and attempt to 
reconstruct Arabic grammar anew from the texts as we have been com- 
pelled to do in the case of Assyrian and Egyptian. Thus when Clen- 
ardus, the scholar and traveler of the Renaissance, studied Arabic in 
Spain in the early 16th century, it is easy to recognize under his Gurremia 
and Abulcasin that as-Sanhaji and az-Zamakhshari were his guides. And 
so, too, that same "Gurremia" which smoothed his way has, through 
many editions at Rome, at Leyden, at Breslau and at Oxford, furnished 
again and again the needed clue to the labyrinth of case and mood. 

But the most striking thing in all this is the length of time during 
which Europe has been willing to walk in the leading-strings of the East. 
It is now considerably more than two centuries since the science of Arabic 
grammar was founded in the West by Erpenius at Leyden, Martellotus 
at Rome, and Pocock and Castell in England, but our grammarians are 
still traveling in the old paths and only lately has there appeared for 
*Amr some hope of escape from the beating of Zayd. On the title-page 
of Lumsden's great and strangely neglected work, published at Calcutta 
in 1813, stands that it is "according to the principles taught and main- 
tained in the schools of Arabia," and the same might have stood on the 
title-page of every grammar of Arabic published in Europe. Through 
the illustrious succession of Erpenius and Martellotus, de Sacy and 
Fleischer and all the school of Fleischer, for there are few Arabists that 
have not sat at his feet, we have "the principles of the schools of Arabia" 
in greater or less purity, expanded and deepened it may be, but still from 
the eastern founts. The commanding and original genius of Ewald 
broke away to some extent from these trammels — if he had lived to give 
the promised second edition of his Grammatica critica lingtuje arabicce 
much more would have been done — and it is, perhaps, fitting that a 
pupil and the pupil of a pupil of Ewald should now be making the firat 

•Ztm Gbammatik des clabsischen Arabibch, tod Theodor NOldeke. Wien, 1806. In 
Commission bei C'arl Gerold's Sohn. 114 pp. ; 4to. [Denkschriften der kaiterlichen Academie 
der Wissenachaften in WUn, Band XLV.] 
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decided movements in the new direction. It is true that there have been 
mutterings of doubt and even absolute schisms on the value to be allowed 
to the hjrpotheses of the Arabic grammarians, as in the duel we have just 
witnessed between Howell and de Goeje, but such a distinct breaking of 
the old ties as is evidenced by Noldeke's Zur Grammatik des classischen 
Ardbisch is a new and a welcome phenomenon. 

But once we have thrown aside with the theories of the native gram- 
marians the collections of examples made by them, the question rises of 
the basis for our new system of grammar. The classical period of Arabic 
is generally regarded as having closed with the fall of the Umayyad 
dynasty and we must then ask what of the texts professing to go back so 
far is genuine and trustworthy for grammatical purposes. Among these 
texts NOldeke rightly puts the Qur'an. Wellhausen's somewhat absurd 
obiter dictum that it is written "in einem ganz unarabischen Arabisch" 
he rejects with the over-mild criticism that that is "etwas zu schroff." It 
is certainly a priori indefensible to call any form of early Arabic litera- 
ture un- Arabic if our ignorance of the forms actually assumed by the 
language in its first stages be considered. The greater bulk of that lit- 
erature consists of poems and stories of the adventures of the pre-Muslim 
Arab heroes written in flowing and simple prose. But we have no right 
to assume that they had no other literary forms in which the language 
could and did clothe itself, and, in fact, Goldziher in his Arabische 
Philologie has now moved into a clear light the character of the Saj' 
style of Muhammad and shown that it was simply the style of the 
Kdhim used in oracular, mysterious utterances. But besides the Qur'an 
NOldeke includes in his material most of the poems of the classical period 
except those from the court at Damascus which seem to show traces of 
linguistic degeneration and those which are characterized by forced 
obscurity and individual expressions ; it would obviously be dangerous 
to take some phrases from Browning as illustrations of ordinary English 
speech. Further, he includes the stories of the adventures of the early 
Arabs and the traditions of the life of the Prophet ; traditions, legal and 
otherwise, in the formal sense, he does not regard as of the same value — 
they run the risk of being couched, not in the language of nature, but in 
that of law and theology. 

In form Noldeke's work is strictly a collection of materials arranged 
and' with a commentary. It is a contribution only, perhaps, rather, a 
bundle of contributions, and does not profess to be in any sense a sys- 
tematic development of Arabic grammar. The title runs Zur Gram- 
matik and the "Zur" reappears with most of the sections. Further, it 
consists to a great extent of what native grammarians would regard as 
"exceptions." Whether the writer had it in view or not his attitude has 
been to gather up what ran in the teeth of the rules rather than what 
illustrated them. Confessedly he is less in sympathy with the views of 
the native grammarians than most European Arabists. But that attitude 
was certainly the best for the work which he has here done. We want 
now to get the facts of the language straight from the language without 
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fear or favor. And an at least agnostic position towards previous 
hypotheses is the best with which to set out on such a quest. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted to syntax. Pp. 5-13 
are Zur Lautlehre; pp. 13-29, Zur Formenlehrey and all the rest, some 
84 pages, Zur Syntax, It is obviously impossible to work in detail 
through auch a collection of examples and exceptions as this, but I have 
marked a few points which struck me as of special interest, always a 
very subjective matter. On p. 8 the insertion of ^ to break up a long 

vowel before a double consonant is noted as in ibUw for &jL^ and the 
subject is developed until it becomes possible that, e. gr., ijU^I may be 
for jjUbl and thus kin to "jat: • On pp. 10, 11, 25 the early falling away 
of the «^tr^l > with some causes that led up to it, is noticed in a luminous 
fashion. On p. 26 a new meaning of the iii verbal stem is shown, as 
causative to the vi stem, e, g,, ^^%j^ /*^^» "^® made to follow one after 
the other;" ^^jj^ )5 • » "^® made to be jdra one to the other." If the 
same verbs are then used transitively we have the explanation of -^^^l ^ , 
"he doubled," etc., and in time ioi'Lww comes very near in meaning to 
ioAAMl [c/. Lumsden, p. 1811. On p. 28 there comes a meaning of the 
iv stem of interest to the Hebraist ; it is to express consent to, the enter- 
ing upon, what is indicated by the i stem. Thus v^JL^I, "to grant a 

request ;" <XimJ| , "to point out what is sought ;" • w*el, "to give help at 

a cry," and al-Jawhari gives JCdy«l in the sense of v^JL^I but without 
quotations. [Are these not cases of v^^XwwJl ?] This at once recalls the 
Hebrew b^HlCn from ^HID and can be added in its defence to the Ara- 
maic %W , b''HlCK« This section meets the question which Wellhausen 

raised in his review of Reckendorf in the GOtt, gelehr, Anz,, 158, x, p. 775. 

^ ^ «(• 
In the same review he dealt with the relation of ^^\ to ^^\ and suggested 

that ^1 is only the oblique — I confess I don't know exactly what that 
means. Noldeke on p. 40 can think of no other explanation of the con- 
struction of ^1 than the analogy of the similarly soimding ^1 to which 
he gives nearly verbal force. On p. 57 he touches on the celebrated crux 
at the beginning of Imr al-Qays' Mu'allaqa poem where ^jj^ is con- 
tinued with o, but cuts the knot by taking o as here practically 
equivalent to « . On p. 68 comes a section of the highest interest to the 
Hebraist. There the existence is proved in early Arabic of a construc- 
tion exactly parallel to the Hebrew waw conversive with the Imperfect, 
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e. g,y J^U v:>JLoLi, "then I advanced and found;" Qv^ i \ ^ v^ j 

Ja—cLjI IJl^Jl^, "and he struck her hard and said." Many other 

instances are quoted, but all from early Arabic — later, the usage, never 
frequent, died out— and the exactness of the parallel with the Hebrew 
construction is evident. The question which still remains is whence the 
peculiar heavy pronunciation of the Hebrew form btSp'^T has spnmg. 
In this connection a Hebrew-Arabic illustration of the contrast of the 
Perfect and Imperfect given on p. 66 may be worth quoting: Gen. 16:8, 

"•Sbn rTJ^^ nna nra •'» is compared with Arabic v:>-Lol ^1 ^jjo 

^>tri»3 ^^J ^c^l 5 • NOldeke notes that of the old Aramaic versions only 

the Samaritan preserves the force of the forms. Very many other points of 
interest could be picked out. I will only refer further to the passage on 
p. 86 where the doubt as to number and gender in Arabic is touched and 
rightly traced to a confusion of the feminine and broken plural forms. 

It is needless to say that every line in the book shows the hand of a 
master. It is a book which cannot be reviewed in any ordinary sense ; 
its importance and method can only be indicated. It will be for the 
Arabic study of the future to take it up, assimilate it and push its 
methods further ; then we may hope in time to have an Arabic grammar 
on modem principles. This involves no disrespect to the native gram- 
marians — I probably think more highly of them, their principles and 
their knowledge than does Professor Noldeke — but their system has 
crystallized and become traditional and it is time to go back to the 
sources. What has been begun in lexicography by Dozy and his critics 
and followers, had to be begun in grammar and here we have the 
beginning. Duncan B. Maodonald, 

Hartfordj Conn, 



THE DRAMA IN MODERN ARABIC* 



The impossible is happening and there is to be a drama in Arabic. 
How tremendous is the literary revolution involved it is not easy to 
express. Through its thirteen centuries of life and in spite of the lux- 
uriant richness and ever renewed freshness of the forms in which that 
life clothed itself, one form has always been lacking in the Arabic litera- 
ture, — the form of the drama. In the narrative-dialogue and shapeless 
action of al-]^ariri Arabic made its nearest approach to the field in which 
the chief glories of western literature have been won, but how distant 
and faltering was that approach, how essential was the failure to grasp 
the possibility and to advance from the most elementary of character- 
sketching and of situation-building, no reader of the Maqdmdt needs to 

* Madkasbt el'azwXo, ComOdie tod Mohammad Bey 'Osmin Oalal, transcribiert and 
aus dem Arabischen ins Deutsche Ctbersetzt yon Dr. phil. M. Sobemheim. Beiiin : S. Calvary 
dbCo.,18ld6. 128pp.;8TO. 
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be told. Why this should have been so is a problem in racial psychology 
yet unsolved. We may guess at it and spin our theories, but the fact 
remains hard, — there has been no drama in Arabic. 

Yet, assuredly, a drama is coming, though of what type lies still in 
the future. W'ill the Arab playwright accept our western forms and 
mold his work on the practice of the French stage and the theories of 
Aristotle, Goethe, Lessing, and Coleridge? It would be possible to draw 
a parallel with what has happened in Turkish literature, into which the 
French drama and the French novel have been taken with hardly a change^ 
but the evident difference in mental attitude between the Semite and the 
Turk renders such a comparison unfruitful and misleading. That is 
shown by the very state of the case at present. The Egyptian in Cairo 
and the Turk in Constantinople came under French literary influence 
practically at the same time, but while during the past half century 
there has grown up in the one place what is simply a branch of French 
literature written in a Turkish largely adulterated with French words 
and idioms, in the other we have the solitary translator whose rendering of 
one of Moli^re's plays now lies before us in transcription and translation. 

Moi^ammad Bey 'Osman Galal, to adopt Dr. Sobemheim's translitera- 
tion, was bom in Cairo in 1829. He studied French as a boy, became at 
an early age government translator and in 1857 published his first trans- 
lation, of Lafontaine's Fables. That was followed in 1868 by St. Pierre's 
Paul et Virginie and in 1873 by the Tartuffe of Moliftre. In 1890 this 
last was republished in an improved form along with three other of 
Moliftre's comedies, Les Femmes Savantes, V^cole des MariSy and 
V^cole des Femmes, Since then have appeared translations of Racine's 
Esther^ Iphig^nie^ and Alexandre le Grand, Some of these have already 
been put upon the stage both at Cairo and at Alexandria. Attention 
was first drawn to him by an article by Vollers in the ZDMO, for 189L 
There the Tartuffe was transcribed with a glossary and life of the author, 
but, unfortunately, a translation was not added. In the next volume of 
the ZDMO, appeared " Bemerkungen " by Socin on the metre, pronun- 
ciation and emendation of the text. Now Dr. Sobemheim has translit- 
erated and translated into German, with introduction and glossary, the 
Arabized rendering of the 6cole des Maris, His work seems to have 
been very carefully done. Besides the transcription and translation, his 
principal contribution is to have made clear that the metre used is a 
modification of the native ra^ez and not a modification of the Alexan- 
drine as Socin thought. This he has determined on the authority of 
Mol^ammad 'Osman Galal himself. 

I have little to give by way of criticism. There are too many con- 
tractions ; the room saved cannot have been a page at the most and the 
reader is often compelled to tiun back and hunt for the meaning of some 
combination of letters. There are, also, rather too many misprints, but 
the transliteration seems fairly clear of them. In line 471 kedis is not 
simply Mahre; it means a low-bred horse and that is the point of 
Budur's ill-nature. Other exceptions might be taken, but I prefer to 
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dwell rather on the value of Dr. Sobemheim's little pamphlet. Every 
Arabist, now, desires to know something at least of the modem dialects. 
Their value for the understanding even of classical texts and for the 
study of comparative Semitic is undenied. Further, such knowledge is 
essential for the study of the Islam of the present day and all its multi- 
tudinous and momentous questions. But until within a few years the 
only way of approach to these dialects for the Arabist who could not 
spend a considerable time in the East was through the different texts 
of The 1001 Nights, These texts had almost all been "edited" and 
"improved" and brought into pseudo-literary form — with the partial 
exception of that of Habicht and Fleischer — and thus rendered useless 
for the student of things as they are. Further, who could tell what were 
the sounds, especially the vowels, that lay behind the blank skeleton of 
consonants? All that is now changed. We have Spitta's and Vollers' 
grammars of Egyptian Arabic ; we have Socin and Landberg for Syria ; 
we have Stumme for Tunis ; we have Spitta's transliterated and trans- 
lated prose texts ; we have Vollers' transliteration of the Tartuffe ; and 
now we have this transliteration and, better still, translation by Dr. 
Sobemheim. It is safe to say that between Spitta, Vollers and Dr. Sobem- 
heim, to say nothing of contributions by Socin, Stumme, Sachau and 
others, the home-staying student may add to his knowledge of classical 
Arabic at least some acquaintance with the dialects of today which have 
developed from that. Duncan B. Macdonald, 

Hartfordy Conn. 



MARTFS ARAMAIC GRAMMAR.* 



The book to be reviewed is one of the best numbers of the Porta 
Lingitarum OrientaUum and sets forth the elements of the biblical Ara- 
maic. It contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, 4 of literature, 
14 of paradigms, 34 of text (comprising all the biblical passages), 39 of 
glossary. 

In the preface, Dr. Marti announces his purpose to treat the gram- 
matical principles concisely but thoroughly, and he attains his object in 
a remarkable degree throughout the orthography, etymology, and syntax. 
He shows everywhere an acquaintance with the latest researches in this 
field. Compare the remarks on the jussive (pp. 34, 50, 65), Special con- 
tributions are found in the syntax. For particular commendation also 
we would select the textual notes and the glossary. In the text are very 
happy emendations, some of them of course adopted from other authors. 
Examples of such corrections are the insertion of H'^DBHIC (Dan. 3:7^*t)> 
"O'l^ (Dan. 5:100; the excision oi yy^12 "T »bnB51 (Dan. 2:40), KH^Dn 

* KUBZOEFASSTE Obammatik DEB Biblisch-ArauAibchen Spbachb: Litteratur, Para- 
di^moD, Kritdsch Berichtigte Texte und Olossar von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor an der 
UnWersitat Bern. Berlin : Verlag von Reuther dt Reichard ; London : Willianu db Norgate ; 
New York : B. Westermann dt Co., 1896. xiy + 134 +90 pp. ; 12mo. M. 3.60 ; bound, M. 4.40. 

t Daniel 3 : 7, sixteenth word. 
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(Dan. 6:20), TWWU b? rra»"l nrm (Dan. 7:1), nssi b^":! POJ 
(Dan. 7:2), m^ (Ezr. 5:14), ^222 (Ezr. 6:1), ^rTST nHB (Ezr. 6:7), 
miDnb (Ezr. 6:12), last twelve words of Ezr. 6:14); the removal of 
»BCn from Dan. 2:45" to Dan. 2:45", HfrnTT "yxk to first half- 
Terse (Ezr. 6:7); the alteration of S^-imS to S^nmn (I>an. 3:2), 

"Hinnn to "ninnn (Dan. 4:ii), tp to by (Dan. 4:i4), -mra to ^tb 

"jiiby (Dan. 5:6), SlSBp to -nrsa and S'l'iS'2 to «lTD:a (Dan. 5:12), 
JT^IJ'"! to PI-HJ-"! (Dan. 6:20), plD"TD "Uia to HM pa (Dan. 7:15), ^XTJ 

to'itn'^'n, K-'bB'ra to »sbEit:, arm to »!inVor »;in -^ that « (Ezr"! 

t"t-"t::- t-;;- •• y" 

4:9) [the whole expression that is, the Elamites, Marti regards as an 
explanatory gloss], 'bnnn ^^ H^an «5ba "n to bin -^^ 'a -n (Ezr. 
5:17), nnfjn to nnpni (Ezr. 7:17). 

The glossary likewise embodies the results of the most recent research 
in lexicography both in the Iranian and in the Shemitic fields. Examples 
are seen in HTTK information, notice, HbQ*i5 c<''Py KD^ Mina, b^Fl 
shekel. 

Of this high praise we retract nothing when we call attention to 
certain infelicities in the book. First, there is the lack, so common in 
German books, of sharp and definite statements without parenthetical 
additions. For example, in 646 (p. 62) the statement in parentheses 
should be in a separate paragraph in fine type or in a footnote. Example 
of defective analysis may be found on pages 15 and 16, where, in a sec- 
tion on the commutation of consonants, a explains the changes of *| to "^ 
and of H ^^'^ **> while h gives examples of the latter, and c examples of 
n to K' On p. 93 it is not a happy thought to arrange the so-called 
(but probably wrongly called) masculine forms of the numerals 3-10 in 
the masculine column with TH, etc. 

There are tyx>e-error8 in the volume; e. gr., in the text of Ezr. 4:15 
Tpnn'' appears in place of •ipaD'' ; in Par. X, line 1, TtTlin '^ place of 
•TWlin • I^ the transliteration of the Beghadhkephath (Marti, Begadke- 
phath) letters, many corrections should be introduced; e, g,, tancheth 
for tanchet (pp. 15, 54), k6thibh for kfithib (p. 16), hochor^bath 
for hochorfibat (p. 21), Hithpfi'el for Hitpe el (p. 23), jajtabh, 
jaitabh for jaj^ab, jaijab (p. 54). In the transliterations of vowels, 
the symbols used are inadequate and suflScient care has not been taken 
to ensure uniformity of use. The principle of the author seems to be to 
designate short vowels and tone-long vowels by the simple Latin form, 
half-voiuels by the Latin form with the usual indication of short vowels 
(") and naturally-long vowels by the same with straight lines over them. 
The author, however, specifically designates tone-long vowels with the 
straight line (pp. 8, 15, 24, 62, 71, 77, 85), and the writer has observed 
such inconsistencies as Dages (pp. 17, 44) and Dages (p. 66), Chajeph 
(p. 43) and Chajeph (p. 60). The book is the best manual now in use. 

Chables Rdfus Bbown, 
The Newton Theological Institution, 
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NEUMANN'S ZWEI BLATTER AUS EINER SAMAR. PENTA- 
TEUCH - HANDSCHRIFT .♦ 



The "zwei Blatter" are two parchment leaves that were submitted to 
Professor Neumann. They apparently were once used in the binding of 
a book and are said to have been sent to Vienna from CsBsarea in Cappa- 
docia by an Armenian priest. They are considered to be of the sixth or 
seventh Christian century and somewhat older, rather than younger, than 
the definitely dated codex of A. H. 35 (A. D. 656-656) of which Rosen 
gave representations in Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenldndischen 
GeselUchafty Band XVIII. (1864). The ancient manuscript referred to 
is now in my possession and I have found that the alleged facsimiles 
are very incorrect and show several modernisms not present in the 
original. This fact destroys the basis of Neumann's attribution of great 
age to the Vienna fragments, and any other assignment of a date that 
may be made will be extremely imcertain in the present state of develop- 
ment of this branch of Semitic palaeography. 

These leaves contain in ordinary Samaritan characters the Hebrew 
text of Lev. 19:31-20:24 and 25:1(M1 as given in the London Polyglot 
with, as usual, some variations. All deviations from the standard of 
comparison, including those connected with the use of matrea lectioniSf 
should have been recorded. The author is in error in supposing that the 
text is probably divided according to "that old division of the Penta- 
teuch into 154 paraschae which the Jews formerly had"; the system of 
paragraphing followed is that in common use with the Samaritans, by 
which the Law is made to consist of 965 sections of various lengths. 
(On p. 6 it is said that a section ends with Lev. 20:24, but the plate does 
not support the statement and that is not usually a point of division.) 
The presence of a C after Lev. 25:28 "exactly as in the Massoretic text" 
is peculiar : it would be interesting to know to what style of alphabet it 
belongs and whether it is certainly from the first scribe. 

The latter part of this paper treats of the relation to each other of the 
two forms (Massoretic and Samaritan) of the Hebrew text and the ancient 
versions of the Pentateuch. It does not contribute much that is new 
towards the solution of this important problem. 

W. Scott Watson. 

TowEBHXLL (Outtenberg P. O.), N. J. 

^StUDIBN tBES ZWEI BlATTEB AUS EINEB AliTEN SAMAB. PENTATEUCH-HANDSCHBIFT. 

Yon Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Anton Neumann. Abhandlnneren ans dem Jahrbuche der Leo-Geeell- 
Bchaf t« 1896. Vienna, 1896. 8to ; cover with title -t- 22 pp. -t- 1 plate. 
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Semitic 33i1)Uo9ta|)t)s. 

April-June 1897. 



GENERAL. 

Actes du X"* congr^s international des 

orientalistes. Session de Geneve, 1894. 

3. et 4. partie. 8vo. Leiden, Buchh. 

u. Druckerei, vorm. E. J. Brill, 1897. 

M. 24. 

3. Section II.: Langues s^mitiqties. Section 
III.: Langues musulmanes. ¥1 + 133 + 130 
pp. and X table. M. 8. 

4. Section IV.: Egypte et langues africaines. 
Section V.: Extreme -Orient. Section VI.: 
Grece et Orient. Section VII.: G^ra- 
phie et ethnographie orientates, vi + jga + 
184 + 33 + 81 pp., with a figs., 5 tables and 
a maps. M. z6. 

Aegyplica. Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers 
zum I. Marz 1897. Mit i Taf. u. 9 
TextBg. Leipzig, Engelmann. 

J. H. BoNDi, Gtt^enteitige Kultureinfliisse der 
Aegrpter und Semiten. — Ludw. Borchardt, 
Ein Kechnungsbuch des konigl. Hofes aus 
dem alten Reiche. — Adplf Erman, Die 
Spriiche von der Himmelsg5ttin. — Frttz 
HoMMSL, Aegvpten in den siidarabischen 
Inschriften.— FRm Kksbs, Die Polizei im 
rdmischen Aeg3rpten. — O. v. Lbmm, Miscel- 
lanea G>ptica. — A. Links, Kambyses in der 
Sage, Literatur und Kunstdes Mittclalters. — 
Ed. MsYBK,Glossen zu den Thontafeibriefen 
vonTell-el-Amama.— W. M. MOllbr, Das 
phonikische Rezept des Papyrus Ebers. — R. 
PiBTSCHMANN, Der Vcrstorbene als Schreib- 
palette und die Schreibpalette als Osiris. — K. 
KBiNHARDT, Eine arabisch-koptische Kirchen- 
iMinn-Urkunde. — Hbinr. Schafbr, Noch 
einmal die Inschrift von Neapel. — Karl 
Schmidt, Eine griechische Grabtnschrift aus 
Antinoe. — Kurt Sbthb, Amenhotep, der 
Sohn des Hapu. — W. Spibgelberg, Eine 
neue Sammlunj^ von Liebesliedem. — Gborg 
Stbindorff, Eine neue Art slgyptischer Kunst. 
Mit X Lichtdruck-Tafcl und 9 Fig. im Text. 

— Ulrich Wilkbn, Zur Sgyptisch-hellenisti- 
schen Literatur. 

Berle, a. A. Semitic and Oriental Notes. 
Bid. Sac, April, 387-94. 

The Period of the Judges — Archaeology and Lit - 
erary Criticism — Babylonian Pidaxigraphy 
and the Old Testament. 

GoLLANCZ, H. The Semitic Series of 
"The Anecdota Oxoniensia " Parts 
i-viii. Imper. Asiat. Quart. Rev., April, 
364-70. 
Hoffmann, Geo. Neue u. alte Gotten 
ZA., XL, 237-92. 

I. Marri, Megrin, Marco. — a. Salambo. — 3. 
Salman; Madbak.— 4. Hadaran. — 5. Aif/yia- 
pov?. — 6. 'Ate. — 7. Jahu. — 8. Yfiptw. — ^. 
DieGottervonZengirli. — xo. Chusor-Piimai. 

— II. Nikal. — 12. Nusku. Allgemeines. — 
xj. Nusku u. die Unterwelt. — 14. NabQ im 
Hades. — 15. Nusku-Gibil. — 16. Nusku, der 
Giesser? — 17. £a mit Gibil — 18. Beizeichen 
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des fea. — 19. £a's SSgemesser. — ao. Der 
SchriftkeilTOtt £a(?), vgl. Nineb-Sandan.— 
ai. Die Maaltajagotter. Nergal. — aa. Wid- 
derkopfband des NabQ.— a^. Der Stiefel- 
schuh des Gilgames. — 34. Sadamuna. — 35. 
Idole des M<adgottes. 

HoMMEL, Fritz. The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, as illustrated by the monu- 
ments. New York, E. & J. B. Young 
&Co., 1897; xvi + 35opp.; cloth. $1.75. 

Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Ge- 
sellschaft 1897. i« 8vo. Berlin, W. 
Peiser Verlag in Komm. 

1. Hartmamn, Martin: Bohtdn. Eine topo- 
graphisch-histor. Studie (Schluss), pp. 6x- 
163. M. 6. 

MoNTET, Edward. Quarterly Report on 
Semitic Studies and Orientalism. Imper. 
Asiat. Quart. Rev., April, 371-4. 

Orientalische Bibliographie, her. von Lu- 
cian Scherman. X., erstes Halbjahrheft 
(1896); Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1897; 1-146, 8vo. Whole vol., M. 10. 

Realen cyclop ad ie f. protestantische The- 
ologie u. Kirche. Begriindet v. J. J. 
Herzog. 3. Aufl., hrsg. v. A. Hauck. 

2. Bd. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1897; 
iii + ySo pp., 8vo. M. 10, 

Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. 

Alexander Kohut. Ed. by Geo. Alex. 

KoHUT. With portrait and memoir. 

Berlin, Calvary & Co.; xxxv4-6i5 pp., 

8vo. M. 20. 

Spiro, Jean. Les origines des Ungues 

s^mitiques. Rev. de thiol, et de philos., 

1897, 144-68. 
Theologischer Jahresbericht, hrsg. von H. 

HoLTZMANN u. G. Kruger. i6. Band, 

enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 

1896. ErsteAbtlg.: Exegese, bcarbcitet 
von Siegfried und Holtzmann. Braun- 
schweig, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 

1897. Pp. 1-156. 

M. 6 ; complete, M. 20. 

Theologische Rundschau, hrsg. v. W. 
Bousset. I. Jahrgang. i2Hefte. (To 
begin Oct. I, 1897.) Freiburg i. B., J. C. 
B. Mohr. M. 6. 

Trombetti, A. Indogermanische und 
semitische Forschungen. Vorlaufige 
Mittheilungen. Bologna, Libreria Fra- 
telli Treves di Pietro Virano, 1897 ; vii 
+ 76pp., 8vo. M. 3.20. 
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WiNCKLER, Hugo. Altorientalische For- 
schungen. No. V., pp. 371-468. Leip- 
zig, E. Pfciffcr, 1897; 8vo. M. 6. 

Contains : Zur babjlonischen Geschichte — Zur 
phdnicisch - kartnagischen Geschichte — Zur 
Gcschichte des alten Arabiens. 



ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN. 

Arnolt, W. Muss-. A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language( Assyrian- 
£ngiish:<}erman). Part 6: xamatu 
I. to »"** kaldQ, pp. 321-84. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1897 ; New York, 
Lemcke & Biichner ; 8vo. 

M. 5.; $1.25 net. 

BiLLEB. Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amama u. die Biicher Josua u. Richter. 
DeuUch-ev, BL, 4, 250-70. 

Blochet. L'epenthfcse en perse cun^i- 
forme. Rec, de Travaux, 1897, 74-77' 

BosCAWEN, W. St. C. A new Babylo- 
nian Inscription. Bab, and Or. KeCf 
VIII., No. 6. 136-40. 

Brown, Robert, Jr. On the Origin of 
the Ancient Northern Constellation- 
figures. Jour, Royal As, Soc, April, 
205-217, 

Brucker, J. D^couvertes am^ricainse 
en Babylonie. J^tudes, Mar. 20, 828-35. 

Brunnow, Rud. E. Indices to the 
" Classified list of all simple and com- 
pound cuneiform ideographs," etc. 
Leiden, Buchh. u. Druckerei, vorm. E. 
J. Brill ; viii -+- 344 pp., 4to. M. 25. 

Craig, J. A. Assyrian and Babylonian 
Religious Texts; being prayers, oracles, 
hymns, etc. Copied from the original 
tablets preserved in the British Museum 
and autographed. Vol. II. With cor- 
rections to Vol. I. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1897; xi + 2i pp., 4to. M. 7. 

= Bd. XIII., Heft 9, of '* Assvrioloeische Bib- 
liothek,'* hrsg. v. F. Delitzsch und Paul 
Haupt. 

DuMON, M. Notice sur la profession de 
M^decin d^apr^s les textes assyro-bab- 
yloniens. Jour. Asiat., March-April, 
318-26. 

Hal£vy, J. Les plus anciens caract^res 
du syllabaire babylonien, tels quMls re- 
sultant des inscriptions du quatri^me 
mill^naire. Jour. Asiat., Jan.-Fdvr., 
1897. 153-5. 

Le profit historique des tab- 



Heuzey, LfcoN. Sceaux inddits des rois 
d'Agadd. Rev, cTassyr, et d*archiol, 
orient,, IV., 1-12. 

Textes chald^ens tr^s antiques. 



Ameliorations et nouvelles lectures. 
Ibid., IV., 34-6. 

Hilprecht, H. V. Ein neuer Konig 
von Tello. Z4., XI., 330-1. 

HoMMEL, Fr. Assyriological Notes. 
PSBA., 1897, 78-90. 

Jensen, P. Nik(k)al-§arratu— Hlte 
in Harran. Z4., XI., 293-301. 

Die Gotter Amurru(u) und 

A S r a t u . Ibid., 302-5. 

Die Sitze der " Urarto-Chaldaer " 



zur Zeit Tiglathpileser's I. nach Belck 
und Lehmann. Ibid., 306-9. 

Karppe, M. Melanges Assyriologiques 
et bibliques. Jour. Asiat,, Jan.-F^vr., 
1897, 86-146. 

Le cosmos — le ciel — la terre — le royaume des 
morts — I'oc^an cosmique. 

Lehmann, C. F. Metrologische Nova. 
Verh, d, Berl. Anthrop, Gesell., 1896, 
438-58. 

Die Mondfinstemis vom 15. 

3 a b a t u unter SamaSftumukin. ZA,, 
XL, iio-i6. 

Sar kiSSati. Ibid., 197-206. 

Iribatukt^. /<Jii/., 332-44. 

"*ku-dur-nuh-ga(resp.mal). 

Ibid,, 344. 

" Nach Tag und Monat." Ibid., 

432-443. 

Ueber Schwarz*s Artikel Beros- 



lettes d'el-Amama. Suite. Rev, sim,, 
1897. 132-47. 
Haynes, J. H. Latest Excavations in 
Nippur. Philadelphia, J. D. Wattles & 
Co., 1897. ^2.50. 



SOS, Ibid., 443-5. 
Meissner, Bruno. Zu Band IX., 270, 
Anm. 3. ZA,, XL, 445-6. 

Metcalf, John M. P. The Tell-el- 
Amama Letters. Bib, Sac, April, 
334-474; July, 413-35. 

Oppert, Jules. Quelques mots sur le 
cadastre chald^en. Rev, d^assyr. et 
d'archiol. orient., IV., 28-34. 

Les eclipses mentionnees dans 

les textes cuneiformes. ZA., XL, 310- 
17. 

Peters, John P. Nippur, or Explora- 
tions and Adventures on the Euphrates; 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897 ; 
8vo. 

Pinches, Theo. G. Some Late-Babylo- 
nian Texts in the British Museum. 
Rec. de Travaux, 1897, 101-II2. 

Two Archaic and Three Later 

Babylonian Tablets (2 Plates). FSB A,, 

XIX., 1897. 132-43. 
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Reisner, G. Notes on the Babylonian 
System of Measures of Area. ZA.^ XI., 
417-24- 

Sayce, a. H. Assyriological Notes. No. 
II. Ibid,,tA-^t, 

SCHEIL, V. Correspondance de Ham- 
murabi, roi de Babylone avec Sinidin- 
nam, roi de Larza, ou il est question de 
Codorlahomor. Rec, cU Travaux, 1897, 
40-44. 

Notes d*^pigraphie et d*arch<ol- 

ogie assyriennes. Ibid,, 44-64. 

Le nom-assyrien de Adramma- 

lek. 2 Reg. 19:37. Rev.bibL, 1897, 207. 

Une brique de Sennacherib avec 

mention probable du nom du meurtrier 
de ce roi. ZA., XL, 425-7. 

Strassmaier, J. N. Babylonische Texte. 

Heft 12. Leipzig, E. Pfeiffer, 1897 ; 8vo. 

Inschrihen von Darius, Konig von Babykn 
(5ai-48< V. Chr.)f voa den Tbontafeln des 
Brit. Mtuetuns copirt u. auto^^. 3. Heft, 
Not. 453-570, vom 17- 93. Regicninnjahxe 
(pp. 321-4x6). M. 7.90. 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Me-iilim, roi 
de KiS. Z/4., XL, 324-6. 

Quelques mots de mdtrologie. 

Ibid., 428-32. 

Un fragment de stile de victoire 

d'un roi d'Agad^. Rev, shn,, 1897, 
166-73. 

Un cadastre chaldden. Rev. 

d'asiyr. et d^archiol. orient., IV., 1897, 
13-20. 

— . Plans de I'^poque de Sargon TAn- 

cien et de Naram-Sin. Ibid., 21-7. 

WiNCKLER, H. Die Sprache der zweiten 
Columne der dreisprachigen Inschriften 
und das altaische. Breslau, 1896; 65 
pp., 4to. M. 1.25. 

SYRIAC. 
Berlinger, J. Die Peschitta zum I. (3.) 
Buch der Konige und ihr Verhaltnis 
zum M. T., LXX. und Targum. Frank- 
furt a. M., J. KaufEmann, 1897 > 50 pp.> 
8vo. M. 1.50. 

Brun. Dictionarium Syriaco-Latinum. 
Paris, 1897; 8vo. 21s. 

Eusfcbe de C^sar^e. Histoire eccldsias- 
tique. Version syriaque, ^d. pour la 
premiere fois sur les mss. les plus an- 
ciens par P. Bedjan. Leipzig, 1897 ; 
about 600 pp., 8vo. M. 16. 

Hassano Bar Bahlule. Lexicon Sy- 
riacum. Voces syriacas Graecasque, cum 
glossis syriacis et arabicis complectens 
e pluribus codicibus, edidit et notulis 
instruxit Rubens Duval. Fasc. 5. Paris, 
Leroux, 1897. 



Margououth, G. The Liturgy of the 
Nile. The Palestinian Syriac Text. 
Edited from a unique MS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, with a translation, intro- 
duction, vocabulary, and 2 photo-litho- 
graphic plates. Reprinted from the 
Jour, of the Roy. As. Soc, London, D. 
Nutt, 1897. 5s. net. 

Post, G. E. Flora of Syria; Palestine 
and Sinai from the Taurus to Ras Mu- 
hammad and from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Syrian Desert. With iUustr. 
Beirut, 1896; 919 pp., 8vo. M. 28. 

Schlesinger, E. Gregorii Abulfaragii 
Bar-Hebraei scholia in libros Samuelis 
quae ex quattuor codicibus horrei mys- 
teriorum in Germania asservatis edidit. 
Breslau, Inaug.-Diss., 1897 *, 32 pp. 

Theodori Mopsuesteni commentarius 
in Evangelium D. Johannis in libros VIL 

f>artitus. Versio S3nriaca ed. studio et 
abore J. B. Chabot Tom. i. Textus 
syriacus. Paris, 1897; 8vo. M. 16. 



MANDAIC. 
Rambaud, J. B. La langue Mand^. 
Paris, 1897 ; 8vo. Fr. 5. 

Rrarinted from Mimoires de /« Sociiti de 
linguistiqui dt Paris. 



ARAMAIC. 
Hal^vy, J. Deux notes dpigraphiques : 
I. Un dernier mot sur les inscriptions 
de Nerab; 2. Quelques observations 
sur les inscriptions de Namaka. Rev. 
shn., 1897, 189-92. 

Hoffmann, Geo. Aramaische Inschriften 
aus N£rab bei Aleppo. ZA., XL, 207- 
36. 

Zur Bauinschrift des Barrekub. 

Ibid., 317-22. 

Macdonald, J. M. Massilia- Carthago 
Sacrifice Tablets of the Worship of Baal. 
Reproduced in facsimile, edited, trans- 
lated, and compared with the Levitical 
Code. London, David Nutt, 1897 ; 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Meyer, Ed. Der minaische Karawanen- 
handel in der Perserzeit. ZA,, XL, 
327-9. 

Pilcher, E. J. The Date of the Siloam 
Inscription (3 plates.) PSBA., XIX., 
165-82. 

VoGiJi, Le Marquis de. Notes d*dpi- 
graphie aramdenne. Paris, Leroux, 
1897; 44 pp.. 8vo. 

[Eztrait des Nos. de Sept. -Oct. et Nofv.-IMc 
1896 de Icurnal Asiatique.\ 

LMnscription nabat^enne de P<- 

tra. Rev. bibl, 1897, 231-8. 
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SAMARITAN. 

Spiro, J. ^tude sur le peuple Samari- 
tain. Rev. chrit.^ April, 263-80. 



ARABIC. 

* AlI JOsuf al-Dscherldl!. Badfii al-hikam. 

" Wise sayings and proverbs " from the 

Koran, tradition, recent poems. Part i. 

Cairo, 1313; 156 pp. M. 2.50. 

Bauer, Leonh. Lehrbuch zur prakti- 
schenErlemung der arabischenSprache. 
(Schrift- u. Vulgararabisch.) Jerusalem 
and Leipzig, H. G. Wallmann, in 
Komm., 1897 ; xii -|- 288 ; u. SchlUssel 
iv -|- 50 pp.; 8vo. M. 6.80. 

Blochet, E. Les miniatures des manu- 
scrits Musulmans. I. Gazette des beaux- 
arts, April I, 1897. 

Clavel, E. Droit musulman. Le Wakf 
ou Habous d'apr^s la doctrine et la 
jurisprudence (rites Hanafite et Mal^- 
kite). Tom. 1-2. Le Caire, 1896; 8vo. 

M. 21. 

Ed-DijArbekr!,Husain ibnMuhammed 
(t966). Ta'rtch el-chamts. 2 vols. Cairo, 
1302 ; 565, 437 pp., 8vo. M. n. 

GoLDZiHER, I. Notes on the Dlwins of 
the Arabic Tribes. Jour. Roy, As. Soc, 
April, 325-34. 
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Webster's Intematioiial 

Didiionary 



Thet Quo Gr^&t ^tmndmrd AattQtityt 

So wnU!fl Hon. ]K J. Bp<^tivt. 

Juf tkv \J. 8* SuftriJiui} Court, 



rr IS A THOROUGH REVISION OP THE UNABRIOaBD, 

Thif iniriMf>»o cf T^ldch hiA« bwfn rmt dljipLiV iu>r the trwYlalDQ of mutt^rliLl for biwjtfdl audiJlowY 
iulii't>rU*i?m^ritT iKit Mie dnu^ Jurtlclouj, n^holarlyj lln^rfnurli iifirftfi'tlbif uf a ^nrk whicti (Jri wii 
^«^^.Ktutfi;i of 1^ tff Qw Lti hiui olitulutMl lu an tq^iAl dv^isolhti fiivor aud M3^fl(Jet^w uf kchol&n 

rr IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES* BECAUSE 

Wordi are eully ftiusd • • • Proi^undatlon Is eulJy u^crtjilDed, 

MeuJnf A «re tmtily learned • * • Th* erawth of words ujiiy ttvctd, 
ukl bccuiM ejtullcnc« vi qiwIUy ntli«r tban lupeiilujty of qiiutjty durac- 
torixc# if every^ cpTtment. • * • GET THE BEST* 




The treatment coneiBtB of douche^ 
■howen, needle baths, and the 
water-cure treatment; galvanic, 
faradaic and static electricity; 
massage and muscle beating: Iso- 
pathy (animal extracts), and the 
necessary medicines; in fact, all 
recognised scientific methods for 
the cure of disease. 

Thb WASHINGTON 
SANITARIUM, 

WASHINQTONp D. O. 

_Tbe Medical Dlreetor is Dr. Ifshlon 
Hutohlnson. of the former well-known 
Hammond Sanltarlmn. The Hedlosl 

loh 



Staff consists of six phystdans, of national reputation in their several specialties. At the Country 
there are Tennis Courts, BowUng* Alley, etc, for the amusement of oonvaleeoents. 
_8pecial attention paid to the treatment of DI8BA8B8 OP THB IVBBVOini 8T8TBM AND OP 
THB S&IN. Quffges moderate. For ftill Infbrmatioa ani pamphlet. Addiees ^^ f 

DR. MAHLON HUTCHINSON. 720 Fourteenth 8t.k Washlnffton. D. a 
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McCLURirS MAGAZINE. 



"A PROFESSOR OF BOOKS "-«.b«scw 



In glancing through one of the early vol- 
umes of Charles Dudley Warner's ** Library 
of the World's Best Literature," we met, in 
the Emerson section, an extract from one of 
the sage's fine pages that ran in this wise: 

" Meantime the colleges, whilst they pro- 
vide us with libraries, furnish no professor of 
books; and, I think, no chair is so much 
wanted." 

It is doubtful if 
any phrase could 
so happily describe 
at once the func- 
tion and the 
achievementofMr. 
Warner in his new 
and great work. 
He himself is es- 
sentially a "pro- 
fessor of books," 
although the 
charm of his work 
hastendedtomake 
us forget his wide 
and varied learn- 
ing. And knowing 
not only books but 
living writers and 
critics as well, Mr. 
Warner has gath- 
ered around him 
as advisers and 
aids other ** pro- 
fessors of books," 
not menof the Dry- 
asdust school, but 
those who possess 
the same salient 
charm and graphic 
power as himself. 

The result of 
this remarkable literary movement has been 
to provide the great reading public, the busy 
public of ever scant leisure, with just what 
Emerson declared more than half a century 
ago we so much needed, namely, a guide to 
the best reading. 

Emerson indeed likens a library of miscel- 
laneous books to a lottery wherein there are 
a hundred blanks to one prize, and finally 
exclaims that ** some charitable soul, after 
losing a great deal of time among the false 
books and alighting upon a few true ones, 




Ralph Waldo Embrson 



which made him happy and wise, would do 
a right act in naming those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him safely over dark 
morasses and barren oceans into the heart 
of sacred cities into palaces and temples." 

This is precisely what Mr. Warner's new 
library does in the fine, critical articles which 
preface the master-works of the greatest 

writers. 

Think what is 
here accomplished. 
In the case of Em- 
erson himself, the 
general voice has 
proclaimed his two 
volumes of ** Es- 
says " a requisite 
for every library. 
But if we have the 
wish to go farther 
and know more of 
the work of our 
greatest man of let- 
ters, what volume 
shall we select ? 
There are ten or 
eleven others to 
choose from. Look- 
ing into Mr. War- 
ner's Library we 
find that Dr. Rich- 
ard Gamett, of the 
British Museum, a 
life-long student 
and biographer of 
Emerson, has writ- 
ten a critique that 
gives us exactly 
what we wish to 
know. 

Again, take the 
case of the man who occupies in German life 
the same place as the Sage of Concord in 
American life. All told, Goethe's writings 
comprise seventy compact volumes. Emer- 
son himself, in one of those delightful letters 
he wrote to Carlyle, tells how, after years of 
effort, he has **he has succeeded in getting 
through thirty-five," and despairs of the other 
half! But who, even among those who caU 
themselves well read, have despatched thirty- 
five volumes of the great German, or even 
half or third of thirty-five? Nevertheless, 
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we do not like to remain without at least a 
general and historical view of Goethe's tre- 
mendous activity, and, furthermore, if we go 
beyond "Faust" or ** Wilhelm Meister," we 
are — the most of us — lost in a sea of conjec- 
ture as to which of the remaining sixty-eight 
volumes we shall attack. 

How happily has Mr. Warner here come to 
our relief ! He has chosen, to prepare the 
Goethe section for the Library, no less a 
scholar than Prof. Edwin Dowden of Dublin, 
the President of the Goethe Society of Eng- 
land. The assignment was most fitting, as 
no Englishman since Carlyle is so well versed 
in all that pertains to the great German, none 
knows better of his strength and power, none 
better his shortcomings and his weaknesses. 
Here we have the distilled essence of his 
criticism, together with Professor Dowden's 
choice of what is of paramount and lasting 
value in the legacy Goethe has left to us. 

Professor Evans, of Munich, performs for 
us a like service with Schiller. Prof. Maurice 
Francis Egan does the same with Calderon. 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard with 
Dante. Prof. Santayana with Cervantes. 
The historian Lecky with Gibbon. Charlton 
T. Lewis with Bacon, and so on. Never, it 
seems to us, was so much talent, such an ar- 
ray of eminent names pressed into service for 
the production of such compact and pregnant 
exposition and criticism. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to 
believe that the new Library which Mr. War- 
ner and his associates have prepared has to 
do with nothing but the ** classics." Here, 
for instance, is Dumas the elder. Who is 
there that has not fallen a victim to the stir- 
ring romances of **The Three Musketeers" 
and their extensive kin ? Many of us, when 
we have once got into their companionship, 
hardly know where to stop. But we do not 
want to be misled into reading an immense 
number of worthless and mediocre stories 
that Dumas, in the burst of his fame, was led 
to palm off as his own, though they were in 
reality the work of others. There never was 
a more delightful ** professor of books" than 
Andrew Lang, and we doubt if there is any 
one living who could tell us so much as he 
has told us in the Library of what is inter- 
esting and what we wish to know of Dumas. 

We cross from the field of romance over 
into that of poetry, and the first name we 
chance upon is that of Wordsworth, one of 



the greatest poets who ever lived — no one 
questions that. And yet what great poet ever 
left so much fine wheat mixed with so much 
chaff? Dr. R. H. Hutton, the editor of the 
London Spectator, and one of the sanest and 
most appreciative of living critics, has chosen 
for this Library the best of Wordsworth's 
poetry, and has planned such further journeys 
through the poet's writings as the reader 
may wish to take. 

And so we might go on. But we think we 
have made clear to the reader that which 
struck us so forcibly when we looked into 
the Emerson section, namely, how finely Mr. 
Warner has, in his Library, succeeded in 
satisfying the great want which Emerson 
there so well voiced — that of a ** professor of 
books." Exactly as the professor of chem- 
istry or physics or astronomy or biology gives 
the student a view of the whole field of his 
science, the summary of its achievements, 
its great names and its great works, so Mr, 
Warner and his associates have given us the 
distillation not merely of the whole world's 
literature, in itself a colossal attempt, but, in 
addition, its history, biography, and criti- 
cism as well. It is only when we grasp its 
full import that we realize the truly vast and 
monumental character of the Library. It 
must assuredly rank as one of the most 
notable achievements of the century. 

That there is a widespread desire among 
all classes to possess these thirty treasure 
volumes clearly appears from the number 
and the character of the letters which are 
coming from far and near to the Harper's 
Weekly Club, through which a portion of the 
first edition is being distributed. 

Although the first edition is the most 
desirable because printed from the fresh, new 
plates, the publishers, instead of advancing 
the price, have actually reduced it nearly 
half, so as to quickly place a few sets in each 
community for inspection. 

The demand for the most desirable first 
edition is so active and the number of sets 
allotted to be distributed is so limited, it is 
safest for those who really covet this invalu- 
able Library of Mr. Warner's to write at once 
to Harper's Weekly Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for sample pages and special 
prices to members of the Club now forming, 
and which will close the last day of the pres- 
ent month. 
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$i,ooo 

in 35 Prizes 




THE CEN iXJRY CO* announces an educational competition* It is on 
a most interesting: and origfinal plan* Thirty-five prizes amountin^Mto $(|000 
(first prize $500) will be gfiven for the best answers to (50 questions* The topics 
selected deal with matters of gfeneral information ; they are not scholastic^ but 
are eoucationaL Your training at school was only 
mental drill ; you have forgotten all you learned there 
but ^reading^ writing and arithmetic*'^ You will never 
forget the klformation derived from answering these 
questions^ because every one deals with a living and 
useful fact No cube-roots, no parsing, no memorizing 
of dates; instead the learning of things that everyone 
ought to know* If you mike an honest attempt to 
win, you will learn to concentrate your mind, sharpen your wits, secure most 
valuable information, and stand a good chance of 
making $500 (perhaps $(,000: see below)* If you gain 
first prize, the knowledge you have acquired wiu be 
worth more to you than the $500 you receive* 

To find the answers to these questions you must use 
the encyclopedic material in The Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia, because these like thousands of others 
can h^t be answered by reference to this great work* 
If you do not already possess a set, you can easily procure one* A limited 

number of clubs are now being formed for 
the purchase of sets at the lowest wholesale 
price* Each person joining a club (and 
those who apply at once can join) secures 
his set at a reduction of 40 per cent* and 
has the further privilege of paying for it in 
small monthly payments* A first pay- 
ment of $5 will bring you the work and 
enable vou to try for the first prize of $500, as well as the supplementary 
prize oi $500 more* 

The (50 questions are divided into 
three sets of 50 each* A month is 
allowed to answer each set* Try them 
at home* They will be an intellectual 
recreation for you and your family; 
also a good test of your ability to deal 
with words and facts* Have your chil- 
dren try them: it will be a real educa- 
tion for them* Write to us for sample 
questions, to see how instructive and 
useful they are, or for a description of 
the work* 

$500 MORE* IVf off er a further prize of $§00 to the compeiuar who, 
laying aside The Century, succeeds most successfully in answering go per cent. 
of these questions from ten other works of reference, no matter in how many 
volumes each is published. This offer is made for the purpose of showing that 
The Century is superiornotto any other one work of reference, but to any other ten. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 



For reasons well known to many of the subscribers, the 
numbers of Hebraic A — hereafter The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures — have, during the past 
three years, been issued irregularly. The work of organizing 
the University of Chicago, in connection with which the Journal 
is now published, has made it diflBcult to deyote to the editorial 
work the necessary amount of time. Henceforth, however, sub- 
scribers to the Journal may be assured that there will be no 
delay. 

The policy of the Journal will be 1) to encourage the scien- 
tific study of the Semitic Languages and Literatures; 2) to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic students, at 
home and abroad; and 3) to act as a medium for the publication 
of scientific contributions in these departments. 

Articles will be published in German, French, and Latin, as 
well as in English. Original articles of one to four pages will be 
classed under ** Contributed Notes.'' 

Beginning with Volume XIII., the Journal is published in 
quarterly issues, instead of double numbers. 
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I Delicious* 
Nutritious* 

^ COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP > 

Be sure that you get the 
genuine article^ ooade at 

DORCHESTER, MASS*, 

By VALTER BAKER & CX)-, LtcU i 

Established 1780. 
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JViuscular 
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The peasantry of Euroi>e 
in peueral, pn»fer tlu'lr 
breiid nuulo from tlio 
whole meal, Ikh-uuso 
of its nutritive value. 
► The nutritive salts of 
meat and of wheat are 
phosphates. These 
phosphates are indis- 
pensible to the nutri- 
tion of all hlKluT 
organizations. Th«'y 
enter Into and consti- 
tute a part of, not only 
the bcmes, but every 
^ muscle, eve. y nerve 
tissue; and in each secretory orj;an there 
seems to be a si)ecial accutiudation. 

Fine Flour of the Entire Wlieat, as 
{ground by the Franklin Mills Co., is ex- 
ceptionally rich in nitroKenous and phos- 
pliatic elements ntH?essary as the sustaln- 
lup force in all lal>or. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order— we will see 
tliat you are supplied. 
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An Ideal, modern home where no e\|K'nse li:is 
btM'n sparrd In providlnj? every appliance and 
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Uural surroundings. City advantaj:c»s. Most 
Healthful Locality In America. Distinctive 
cuisine.' Pure water; i»erfect sanitary <!onditIons. 
An hour's ride from ChlcaKo, on the sliore of old 
Lake Michigan. For illustrated booklet, address 
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Cbc 3acft0on Sanatorium 

Dansville, Livins^ston County, N. Y. 

£.stabHshed in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof 
Building in the world used as a Health Institution. All forms 
of Hydro- therapeutics, massage, rest cure; electricity admin- 
istered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience ; accommodations and service of highest clasK, 
Superior cuisine directed by Emma P. Ewing. teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to writo for illustrated literature 
and ttnni if laekiog hMltb or rtft. Addrcsf 
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A Novel 

Educational 

Competition 

Combines pleasure with Infor- 
mation and mental training 

The Century Co. announces an edu- 
cational competition which it is hoped 
will arouse very general interest. Three 
examination papers, each con taijiing fifty 
questions have been prepared ; the 
competitors have a month to answer each 
set. The prizes are as follows : $500 
to the person sending in the best set of 
answers, $100 for the second best, $50 
for the third, two of $25 each for the 
fourth and fifth, and thirty of $10 each 
for the next thirty in order of merit. 
There is also another and special offer 
of $500. 



THE QUESTIONS in these examina- 
tion papers are based on the suppo- 
sition that a public school graduate 
of average intelligence can score 75 per 
cent, if he gives ten minutes of serious 
application to each question. Anyone, 
therefore, who devotes to them three 
hours a week should make a 
better score, and stand an ex- 
cellent chance of winning a 
prize. 

The aim of the questions is 
to impart knowledge and to 
lead to a habit of investigation 
that will be of value through life. This 
they do in an astonishing degree. If you 
gain first prize, the knowledge you have 
acquired will be worth more to you than 
the I500 you receive. But whether you 
win that prize or not, you learn to con- 
centrate your mind, sharpen your wits, 
and secure most valuable information. 

Do not cease your education when 
you leave school or college ; keep on 
learning. Horace Greeley said of Lin- 
coln that his success lay largely in the 
fact that every day he lived he acquired 
new knowledge and therefore 
broadened. Get the informa- 
tion that is in these questions. 
They are not the kind that are 
found in school • books ; they 
deal with facts that men,women, 
university extension lectures, no course of 



boys, and girls ought to know. No 

reading can help you as these questions do, because the lectures and the reading 

deal with theoretical knowledge, these questions with practical everyday knowledge. 

Dumb-bells and bicycles may be equally useful in physical development, yet a thousand 
persons ride their wheels fur one that uses dumb-bells. The reason is perfectly evident. 
Bicycle riding combines pleasure with exercise; the use of dumb-bells is drudgery. So 
with these questions ; they combine pleasure with mental exercise. You cannot start work 
on the first one without continuing on to the last, and when you finish them you 6nd that 
you are repaid a hundredfold. 

An analysis of the first fifty questions shows that they deal with or touch upon a very 
large number of different and distinct points or bits of knowledge. That is, in answering 
fifty questions, you have investigated fifty subjects, and, in addition, have touched upon 
hundreds of others. History and literature, the Bible and Homer, travel, machinery 
and law, operas and music, Shakspere and Scott, Paris and Boston, art and 
architecture, grammar and arithmetic, earthquakes and the heavens, cards and the 
stage. Napoleon and the North American Indians, the Amazon and the Missis- 
sippi, gold-mining and puddling, questions of home and of business — all these 
and a multitude of others are covered by these questions. Thus, in addition to 
the pleasure and the mental training, comes the new knowledge that will broaden 
you as Greeley said it bioadened Lincoln. On request, we will forward you 
sample questions and full particulars of the competition. 

H you do not possess a set of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
address us and we will send your name to one of the few clubs that are still being 
formed, each member of which secures a set at a reduction of over 40 per cent and has 
the privilege of paying for it in small monthly payments. Address: 
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The 

BibHcal World 

Edited by President William R. Harpek. A popular 
monthly magazine ; illustrated ; devoted exclusively to 
biblical study. The best magazine published for tlie busy 
minister, Sunday-school teacher, and thinking: layman. 

CONTENTS FOR JULY 1897: 
Frontispiece: Columns of the Sun -Temple at Haalbck. 

Mih;stoncs in Reli(;ious History: or Tent, Temple, Tabernacle, 

Synagogue, and Church. (Illustrated.) Krt', Principal 

T. IVittoH Davifs. B.A., Af.K.A.S. 
The Social, Industrial, and Political Life of Israel between 950 

B.C. and 621 B.C. Professor Lewis B. Paton. 
Religious Life in Israel from the Division of the Kingdom to 

the Reform of Joeiah. Professor Edxvard T. Harder. 

Ph.D. 

The Work of Isaiah. Wiiliam R. Harfer. 

The Hebrew Ecclesiasticus. W. Taylor Smith. 

Inductive Studies in the Acts: The Primitive Era of Chris- 
tianity. VI. Clyde H'. Votatv. 

Work and Workers.— Notes and Opinions.— Synopses of Im- 
portant Articles. — B«x)k Reviews. — Current Literature. 

Index to Volume IX. 

Volnme X begins with tlie J«ly number 

This is one of the most popular publications issued by the 
University Press. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 
20 cents. 

All subscriptions and requests Tor sample copies should be 
addressc<l to 

THB UNIVBR8ITT OF CHICAGO, 

Tlie University Press IMvistoa, - Chicafro, 111. 



nrSTRUCTIOK BY OORRESPONDElfCE. 



Tlie University of Chicago offers advantages for tion- 
lesident students through its CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY 
DEPARTMENT which cannot be surpassed. Degrees are 
not granted upon work done wholly by Correspondence, but 
when cotn-ses are completed by examination at The University, 
credit will be given so that the time of required residence for the 
Bachelor and Doctor's degrees may be materially shortened. 
The work offered includes courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, 
History, Political Economy, Sociology, the Languages, 
Literature, and Hathematics. 

Circulars giving detailed information may be had by 
addressing 

THB CORRBSPONBBmTB-STUDT DBPARTMBNT, 
The University of Chica.^o. 



The American 

Journal of Theology 

Edited by the Divinity F'aculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The only theological journal in 
existence which embraces the entire range of theo- 
logical study and opens its pages to every variety 
of theological opinion. Among its contributors will 
be found the leading scholars of the worW. 

CONTBHTS FOR JULY 1897: 
The Fatherhood of God. Professor Ckaries M. Mead. 

Ph.D., D.D. 
The Fourth Gospel and the Quartodecimans. Principal J antes 

Drummondf LL.D. 
The Moral Evolution of the Old Testament. Professor James 

Frederick McCnrdy, Ph.D. 
The Scope of PauPs Doctrine of Grace. Professor George H. 

Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. 
The History of the Original Pnritan Theology of New England. 

1620-1720. Professor Frank Hugh Foster^ Ph.D., D.D. 
Some Observations on the Social Institutions of the Israelites. 

Professor Frants Buhl, Dr. Th. <5^ Phil. 
The Conception of the Future Life in Homer. Arthur Fair- 

hanks, Ph.D. 
Critical Notes : The So-Called Agrapha, James Hardy Rofes; 

The Hebrew Ecclesiasticus, Rev. Ho ft W. Hoge* B.D. 
Recent Theological Literature.^Current Periodical literature. 

— Bibliography. 

The Journal is published quarterly, each number contain- 
ing about 300 pages. 

The subscription price is $3.00 per year. Order direct or 
through your ncwjidealcr. A sample copy will be forwarded 
upon request for 35 cents, which may apply en a year's sub- 
scription. 

All suliscripttons and requests for sample copies should be 
addressed to 
... ... THB UNIVBRSITT OP CHICAGO, 

All remittances sliould _. _ . „_ -v «.- ^r 

be made payable to the The University Prew Divisie«, 

University di Chicago. CHICAGO, ILL. 




A Cbarmlns: Book About Old Yioltes. 

Violinists everywhere will hail with delight 
the beautifully printed and authoritatively 
written book about Old Violins, just published 
by Lyon & Healy, Chicago. The fact that this 
volume contains, as an appendix, a list of the 
old violins offered for sale by Lyon & Healy, 
does not detract from its literary value. It is 
safe to say that any lover of the 6ddle might 
seek a long time before he could find anolntrr 
volumt« whose perusal would afford him such a 
fund of entertainment. The short biographies 
of the famous violin makers are wonderfully 
complete and comprise a host of fresh anecdotes 
that must prove vastly interesting to vidttnists, 
great and small. 

'«OLD VIOLINS"-a79 PAGES— PR£E TO VIOUN- 
n ONLY. LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO.) 



The treatment consists at aooclfcca 
•hewers, needle baths, and tke 
water-cure treatment ; ^hranic. 
Taradaic and static electricfty. 
nassasre and muscle beating; Iso> 
pathy (animal extracts), and the 
necessary medicines; in fact, all 
recognised scientific methods for 
the care of disease. 

Tmc washimgtoii 

SANITARIUMp 

WASHIflQTOII,II.O. 

^The Vedical Dlrei^r fa I>r. VsMob 
Hntohlnflon, of the* fonuer weH-kno^im 
«. ^ _,^ * . ^ . . - . ^ . Hammond Bsnitartmn. The llIe<!Uoal 

Btafi cymsims of six physidanB, of national rejmtatlon In their Mreral specialties. At the Oonntnr Brandi 
there are Tennis (3onrt9, Bowling Alley, etc, for the amii«ement of con vaiesoents. 

^^Bpeclal attention paid to the treatment of ni8RA8B0 OP THR If BRVOmi gfW I BW JMV» «P 
1VB 8Kf N. OharfreH moderate. For fnll InformalkNi and p a a ipl il e t , Addroas 

DR. MAHLON HUTCHINSON. 720 Fourteenth 8tM Washington. D. a 
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Pi Business 
I^an'^sTime 

TS WORTH money; H bas a market 
value* Anything that will econo- 
mize that time is eagerly sought after* Ji 
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The Globe Card Index Pile 

is a labor-kaener — a ready reference of information regard- 
ing any detail of ^our business* ji ji ji ji ji j$ j$ 

Alphabetical arrangement of any necessary 
information always at your elbow— that% 
just what the Globe Card Index secures. 
. . . Illustrated catalogue free. . . • 



The Globe Gompanyi, Cincinnati. 

6or. Fulton and Pearl 8ts., New York. 
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Xntcrestcd in Cypcwritere? 

If to, you should know all about 
the latMt improvements. The 



J}5 Smith premier 



m 




Typewriter 

Is the Leader fn Xnn>rovcment». 

This company has issued an Art Catalogue containing 
much of value. It is free. Send for one. 

Cbe Smith premier Cypewnter Co., 
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*' // is o/inestimabU value." — Boston Globe. 

aoth Year off Publication. Circulates In every State and Territory. 

Used by Qovernment Officials as the Standard. 



The American College and 
Public School Directory 

Contains Classified Lists and Addresses for the entire U. S. of all 
I. Colleges, Female Seminaries, and Academies. 2. Normal Schools. 3. Business Colleges. 4. 
Schools of Science, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts. 5. Schools of Theology. 6. Schools of Law. 
7. Schools of Medicine — Regular, Eclectic, and Ilomtuopathic. 8. Schools of Dentistry. 9. Schools of 
Pharmacy. 10. State Superintendents. 1 1. County Superintendents. 12. City Superintendents. Also 
leading— 13. Principals. 14. Assistants, etc. Gathered from Official Sources, and revised to date of issue. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. 

C. H. EVANS & CO., 

Evans Building, St. Louis, Ho. 



Teachers Wanted. 



AMERICAN TEACHERS' BUREAU 
ST. LOUIS, MO. axstYear. 

The greatest of all mediums for obtaining a first-class teacher or position. 

C. H. SYANS « CO., MaiMgers. 
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For Good Health 



Use 



To Heal all Pain, 

To Control all Hemorrhages, 

To Subdue all Inflammations, 



POND'S EXTRACT 

The genuine is put up in bottles only, enclosed in buff wrappers, on 
which is printed our landscape trademark. 

A VOID S UBSTITUTE8— Weak, Watery, Worthless. 

^^NoU our name on every label and wrapper, 
Fondas Extract Co., New York and London. 



Builders of the following 

FAMOUS 
PIPE ORGANS 

St« I^atius CoUegfc 

San Francisco 

Camegfie Library 

Pittsburgh 

Great Northern Hotel 

Chicago 

Columbian Org^an 

World's Fair, (now at 

Michigfan University- 
Ann Arbor) 

^w i^w i^w 

I Specif icatioQS for up-to-date Pipe and 
Aeolian Pipe Organs for Home, Hall 
and Church cheerfully furnished 
j^ 1^* ^* 

FARRAND & VOTEY 

i ORGAN CO., Detroit,Mich. ''^^ 



hvhy "Ideal"? 

Because — it is easily filled, easily : 

kept dean — the ink flows freely, \ 

but not too fast — any kind of ; 

writing may be done with it — ; 

and it is always ready for use. : 

Good reasons for calling it . . . : 

Waterman's 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 

Money back if you want it. 

Send at once for an Illustroted Price-Ust with testi- \ \ 
monia/s {if your dealer will not supply you), 
and order of us. Mention 

L. E. WATERMAN CO., :: 

jj.^j 157 Broadway, New York. 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 



BELONGING TO THE 



Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum 

By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER 

Of The University of Chicago. 



The University of Chicaga Press; Luzac & Co., London. 
Part I., 1892, 8vo, pp. xv+116 plates of texts. Price, $6.00. 
Part II., 1893, 8vo, pp. xv+112 plates of texts. Price, $6.00. 
Part III., 1896, 8vo, pp. xv+116 plates of texts. Price, $6.00. 
Part IV., 1896, 8vo, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts. Price, $6.00. 

Parts I. to IV. contain the following texts — printed with the type of Messrs. Harrison 
& Sons, London — arranged according to the K. Nos.: 

[The K. Nos. in black type belong to Part I. ; those in Roman to Part II. ; those in itidics to Part III. ; the 
other Nos. from the later Kouyonjik Collections to Part IV.] ^ 



K. 10, 11, 1^, 14, 21. 2t, 636, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 89, 94, 
95,96, 112, 113, 117, 122, 125, IW, 154, 167, 174, 175, 
181, 183, 185, 186, 194,512, 462, 466, 467, 468, 469, 472, 
476, 478, 481, 482, 483, 485, 496, 487, 488, 400, 491, 
492, 494, 495, 497, 499, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 506, 
507, 509, 511, 512, 613, 514, 515, 517, 518, 519, 520, 
522, 623, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530, 532, 533, 537, 
538. 539, 540, 541, 542, 546, 547, 549, 550, 551, 562, 
553, 554, 555, 556, 558, 559, 560, 561, 562, 563, 565, 567, 
568, 569, 571, 572, 573, 574, 575, 576, 577, 57^, 581, 
582, 583, 584, 586, 589, 591, 592, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 601, 602, 604, 606, 607, 609, 610, 612, 613, 614, 
615, 616, 617, 618, 619, 620, 622, 623, 624, 625, 626, 627, 
629, 630, 631, 636, 638, 639, 641, 642, 643, 644, 647, 
649, 650, 651, 652, 653, 655, 656, 657, 660, 662, 663, 664, 
665, 666, 669, 674,619, 682,686, 687, 689, 690, 691, 824, 
825, 828, 831, 903, 910, 938, 939a, 970, 979, 981, 983, 
991. 997, 1000, 1013, 1017, 1019, 1021, 1022, 1024, 
1025, 1026, 1027, 1032, 1033,1087, 1039, 1040, 1041. 
1044, 1045, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1050, ia>2, 1053, 1054, 1065, 
1057, 1(68, 1059, 1060, 1062. 1066, 1067, 1069, 1070, m8, 
1080, 1081, 1082, 1085, 1087. 10S9, 1101 + 1221, 1107, 1113 
+ 1229, 1139, 1147 + 1947, 1151, 1162, 1168, 1170, 
1176-^ 1207, im, 1189, 1195, 1197, 1199, 1200, 1202, 



1204, 1205, 1209, 1220, 1227, 1228, 1234, 1235, 12:9 
1242, 1243, 1249, 1267, 1270, 127J, 1272. 1274, 1396. 1402, 
1410, 1418, 1428, 1461, ISOO, 1540, 1614, 1619b, ims, 
1894, 1896, 1899, 1907, 1926, 1932, 2909, 4281, 4804, 4708, 
4704, 4736, 4770, 4780, 52446, 6291, 5398, 5458. 5461, 
5465. 5466, 5468, 5509, 5531, 5585, 5814, 6005, €946, 7S39, 
7384, 7426, 7434, 7467, 7p^ 7493, 75^, 8383, 8411, 11148, 
13000, 13016, 18100, 13135, 13154, 14093, 14102, 14138, 14139. 

8. 760, 984, 1028, 1080, 1031, 1034, 1045, 1046, 1064, 1368. 
1940, 1942. 

D.T. 98, 220. 

Rm. 67, 69, 72, 73, 76. 77, 78, 215. 

Km. 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 458, 459, 463. 

48-7-20, 115. ' 

67-4-2, 1. 

79-7-8, 138, 234. 

80-7-19, 17, 18, 19. 20, 25. 26. 

81-2-4, 49, 52, 53, 55, 57, 58, 62, 63. 

81-7-27, 199,199a. 

82-5-22, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 169, 172, 174. 

83-1-18, 2, 6, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30. 
31, 33, U, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Bu. 89-4-26, 5, 9, 160, 161, 183. , 

Bu. 9 1-5-9, 12, 1(», 136, 141, 157, 1S3, 210. 
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